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THE ROMANCE OF A FREIGHTER 


the prosaic but most useful occu- 
pation of transporting commodities 
from one country to another, may not 
be as beautiful to look upon as the mag- 
nificent liner with her gilded saloon, her 
upholstered staterooms, her orchestra 


Tw good old freighter, engaged in 


and her smartly uniformed officers; nev- 
ertheless she may, in the course of her 
lifeti and in addition to the routine 


of her valuable service as a carrier of 
freight, have experiences far more thrill- 
ing and perform greater benefits to hu- 
manity than the proudest passenger ship 
that ever crossed the broad and boister- 
ous North Atlantic. 

Such was the good fortune of the 


steamship Missouri, and I am here at- 
tempting to tell her remarkable story 
because I have only recently learned that 
her long and glorious career has at last 
closed, and that she now rests at the 
bottom of the sea; a fitting end for her 
storm-tossed and weather-beaten tim- 
bers, far more appropriate than to have 
rotted away in idleness in some neglected 
port or to have been broken up and dis- 
membered by some speculative ship bro- 
ker, 
THE FREIGHTER MISSOURI 

Many years ago the Baltimore Storage 
& Lighterage Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, a company of which the late 
Bernard N. Baker was the organizer and 
moving spirit, and which, in the course 
of its history, employed and developed 
many young men who subsequently be- 
came prominent and successful in the 
steamship business, began to own and 
operate steamers engaged in the North 
Atlantic freight service. Out of this 
company grew the Atlantic Transport 
Line, which gradually expanded its fa- 
cilities until in addition to freight, espe- 
cially cattle, it undertook a passenger 
service between New York and London 
which became very popular with discrimi- 
nating travellers because of the comfort 
and safety of its ships, many preferring 
then to the more showy and speedier 


“ 


( 


cean greyhounds” of the period. 

It was before the advent of the Min- 
nehcha, the Minneapolis and the other 
famous “Minnie” boats which later con- 
stituted the bulk of the fleet of the At- 
lantic Transport Line, and which, by the 


way, were nearly, if not quite all, de- 
stroved during the World War, thanks 
chiefly to the activity of the iniquitous 
Ger.an submarines, that the Missouri 
and several ships of similar type were 


emp 'oyed in this service, boats of per- 
ha)s from six to eight thousand tons. 

: Missouri was a cattle ship, plying 
beween Philadelphia and Liverpool in 
Ins“. How long she had then been in 
comission I do not know, nor where 
she was built, although I fancy that she 
Was comparatively new, and that she was 
constructed on -the Clyde by Harland & 
Wolf, as the Atlantic Transport Line’s 
vessels were nearly all from the yards 
of this famous firm, 
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What happened on the voyage of 
the Missouri from Philadelphia in March, 
1889, the first adventure which brought 
fame to the good freighter, is told 


in thrilling language by Mr. Charles 
Edward Russell in his most interesting 
book, “These Shifting Scenes,” published 
by the George H. Doran Company, New 
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“And Every Soul Was Saved” 


York, price $1.50 net, a volume of news- 
paper experiences which is as intensely 
interesting as any work of fiction. 

By kind permission ofboth the author 





From the Painting by Thomas M. Hemy 
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and the publishers, which is greatly ap- 
preciated, I am enabled to quote here- 
with a chapter from Mr. Russell’s book. 


* * * * 


WHERE WAS THE DANMARK? 


As with travel, so with reporting, the 
charm lies in the changing perspective 
that constantly challenges the attention 
with a new object. Otherwise it is to 
be admitted that even when easiest the 
reporter’s way of life leads through 
enough of hardship and vicissitude, some- 
times walked with risk and sometimes 
leading to scenes of a nature to make 
him loathe his calling and forget its 
duties. 

One night I sat, disguised as a coal- 
heaver from a canal boat, in what I be- 
lieve to have been the worst resort in 
New York City. It was a miserable 
boozing ken far over in the Fifties, near 
the North River, in the heart of a region 
so given over to savagery and abandoned 
by the forces of law and government that 
a parallel for it can hardly be found in 
a civilized city. This particular dive was 
frequented by young gangsters of the 
type that had so appalled me when first 
I came to New York; their unrestrained 
conversation was about crimes they had 
committed or were about to commit; four 
of them playing pool had the day before 
been guilty of a peculiarly atrocious as- 
sault made in a daylight raid upon a 
tenement house. One of the gentlemen 
with whom I was engaged in a game of 
euchre I arrested the next day as a wit- 
ness of a murder in which he was also 
in all probability an accessory. Three 
nights later I was in the home of a high 
army officer discovered in an act of dis- 
honesty, and the gray-haired wife and 
mother fell on her knees before me, rain- 
ing tears upon the hand that struggled 
in vain to raise her as she pleaded for a 
protection against publicity I was utterly 
unable to give. Of the two situations I 
preferred that provided by the euchre 
game in the dive. 

These reflections move me to cite at 
this point an incident that illustrates the 
uncertainties of reporting, which is not 
a very important matter, and at the 
same time shows a certain atavistic trait 
in human nature seldom remarked and 
still worth, possibly, a moment’s study. 

The steamer Danmark of the Thing- 
valla Line sailed from Christiansand 
March 15, and Stettin March 16, 1889, 
with seven hundred and twenty passen- 
gers, bound for New York. 

She was due to arrive on March 30, 
and being usually as regular as a ferry 
boat some comment was aroused in ship- 
ping circles when she became overdue. 
The North Atlantic was in its usual 
springtime humor of fury and tempest, 
and the hope was that she had been 
merely delayed by bad weather; but even 
so men marveled that she had not been 
reported by any other vessel. When a 
week had passed without word of her the 
ship news men saw that something worse 
than foul weather had befallen her, and 
their judgment was strengthened when, 
on April 9, the City of Chester arrived 
at Liverpool and reported that in mid- 
ocean she had sighted one of the Dan- 
mark’s lifeboats adrift and empty. To 
the maritime mind here was the sign of 
a disaster. 

What, then, had become of the seven 
hundred and twenty passengers? That 
was the harrowing question. The City of 
Chester had left New York on March 30. 
If the Danmark had been abandoned and 
her people had been rescued by another 
steamer, by this time they should have 
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been in port on one side of the ocean or 
the other. When had they taken to the 
boats and were they now drifting about 
the Atlantic? Or had all been lost? 
Any incoming deep sea vessel, steam 
or sail, might bring news of them. 
Therefore the morning newspapers sent 
reporters nightly to Quarantine station 
(which is on the Staten Island shore of 
the Narrows between the Upper and 
Lower Bays) to question every ship that 
should arrive. It was the vantage point 
for this work because no vessel from 
abroad could pass Quarantine until it 
had been cleared by the health officer of 
the port. I was sent on this errand by 
the Herald, which, as the great shipping 





to the real merits of the story. A re- 
porter is none the worse if he has a 
specialty that he studies for diversion or 
profit. Mine was an old-time fancy for 
the sea and maritime affairs, a survival, 
I suppose, of boyhood’s happy and often 
stolen hours with Cooper, Dana, and 
Captain Marryat. The Herald’s city 
editor at that time was Dr. Edward 
Cohen, a very able man but no navigator. 
After the fourth night of the Quarantine 
watch, which happened to be a Friday, 
instead of going home I went to the office 
and put before Dr. Cohen an analysis 
of the situation like this: 

Seven hundred and twenty passengers 
sailed on the Danmark; men and officérs 
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news authority, had a peculiar interest 
in the story. 

Every night we lay under the shore in 
a fisherman’s hut, watching for the lights 
of incoming vessels. When one appeared 
the gang of us put out in a rowboat we 
had chartered and overhauled our prey, 
usually as she was coming to anchor. 
Customs regulations forbade us to go 
aboard and the only way we could make 
our inquiries was to stand in the rowboat 
and shout at the steamer’s bridge above 
us. Captains are not partial to these 
interruptions when of a dark night they 
are coming to anchor in a narrow and 
crowded roadstead, and on two occa- 
sions the work was prosecuted in a chilly 
drizzle; but for four successive nights 
we conscientiously recorded the fact that 
no incoming vessel, steam or sail, had 
news of the Danmark. New York is a 
busy port. We had seldom long to wait 
between our excursions. 

About this time some seasoned reflec- 
tion and some conversation with my sea- 
faring friends caused me to believe that 
no New York newspaper had awakened 


bring the total of persons aboard of her 
when she left Stettin to about eleven 
hundred. If they are lost, here is the 
greatest disaster in the records of the 
North Atlantic. 

The steamer herself is done for. She 
may have burned, foundered, been sunk 
by ice, or sunk in a collision; no one can 
say. But the finding of one of her boats 
by the City of Chester and the fact that 
she has not been sighted shows that she 
has been abandoned and is destroyed. 

Her people, or some of them, took to 
the boats. That is shown by the fact 
that, although the boat picked up by the 
Chester was full of water, oars were still 
in it. Therefore, that boat had been low- 
ered and used, 

What has become of the people? They 
have not been rescued by any passenger 
steamer or they would have reached port 
long ago, American or European. 

Then if they have been rescued at all 
they have been taken aboard either a 
very slow freight steamer, or a sailing 
ship, or the rescuing vessel itself has met 
with another mishap. 
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If they are on a sailing vessel they wj) 
inevitably starve or die of thirst. 4 
sailing vessel might possibly have foog 
in her: cargo, but her water casks would 
last but an hour or two before such ay 
invasion, after which she could come }y 
not a drop of water to drink. j 

If these people are on a freight steam. 
er it must be one of the smallest ang 
slowest and as ill able to feed clever 
hundred persons as a sailing vessel woulq 
be. Among the slowest freighters are 
the oil tanks. Possibly these eleven hyp. 
dred are on an oil tank. In that case. 
since a tank is provisioned for only q 


small crew, carries no general cargo, and 
only small condensers, the situation of 
these people is as bad as it would be oy 


a sailing vessel. 

But if they have been picked up by , 
steamer, how does it happen th the 
steamer, however slow, has not bee) 


e- 
ported by any vessel arriving on cither 
side? The captain, whether of tram) or 
oil tank, knows the steamer routes like 
the inside of his hand. 
suredly get into them and keep «long 
them, looking for help. Yet we hay 
had no word. A sailing vessel, to |y 
might be far from th 
steamer lanes and never be seen until 
she raised the Highlands. But if the 
are on a Sailing vessel hardly a « ine 
remains that they are alive. 

What is it, then? Are they still on 
the boats and drifting about the midd 
of the Atlantic? In that case they ar 
dead or dying of hunger, cold, and ex- 
posure. Have they been rescued by an 
other steamer that has since met wit 
that 


wrecks instead of one, and the greatest 


He would as- 


sure, driven 


disaster? In case we have two 
story that ever was told of the s 

The city editor was very much taken 
with this view of the case and told m 
to write for Monday’s issue a full stor 


of four or five columns, presenting thes 


points and illustrating them, as 
suggested, with instances from the an 
nals of the transatlantic trade, st 
with wrecks enough, as everybody k 


Monday morning was selected for this 


publication, for the reason that Su 
was always the dullest day in the week 
and the wise city editor was alert fo 
available Monday morning materia 

I returned to the Quarantine watch, 
and that night, being Saturday, was th 
busiest of all our vigil. In those days 
most of the transatlantic steamers wer 
of two varieties, the new, fast boat 
crossed in about seven days, and thi 
older and slower boats that cross«d in 
about ten. 
on Saturday and the ten-day boats on 
Wednesday, which usually brought them 
to Quarantine in a bunch between Sat 
urday noon and Sunday morning. 

Most of the big fellows were in and 
had been conscientiously hailed fro: our 
rowboat when one o’clock came anil thi 


The seven-day boats iled 


reporters for the other papers with /rew 
The Herald, being the great journal o! 
the shipping interests, and having «1 ey 
to the chances of a Sunday extra, if th 
news were startling, commissioned 11 0 


stay until the last of the fleet ha: ar 
rived. At intervals of an hour or so t 
lights kept swinging into view down thi 
fairway, and as fast as one was discov 
ered I voyaged out, with only t! 
boatman for company. Last of all cam 
the Cunarder Etruria, then holder of th 
speed record of the North Atlantic. The 
sun was rising as her big hull showed 
above Hoffman Island. 
(Continued on page 1094.) 
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Fish River Roller Mills, “that when 
& | the new guv ment takes aholt 
j|down to Washin’ton, it’s goin’ 


» do what it dang well pleases 


BE goin’ to be worth in real legislatin’ 


about the tariff, an’ millers 
gettin’ all het up an’ rowin’ 
on one side or t’other ain’t 








FROM SALESMAN TO MERCHANT 

The career of John M. Turner, who 
died at San Juan, Porto Rico, on No- 

mber 28, at the age of sixty-three, 
afier a successful business life, is an- 
other example of the possibilities afford- 
ed the young man in America who, hav- 
ing no endowment of inherited capital 
to begin with, is able not only to acquire 
a competence as the result of his efforts, 
hut to do so through work which gives 
him the interest of the unusual and which 


appeals to his imagination, It is not in 


the amount of his fortune that Mr. 
Turner was notable, because his, while 
ample for his needs and tastes, was by 
no means large, measured by modern 
standards, but rather in the originality 


of the methods by which he gained his 

E58, 

Beginning as a flour salesman in a re- 
stricted and highly competitive field, Mr. 
Turner emancipated himself from his 
environment, and with no very clear or 
definite idea of his future course first 
became an advertising solicitor, having 
a special field to develop, which he did 

essfully, next a mill manager, then, 
finding this latter experiment unprofit- 
able, went to Europe, opened an office 
in Hamburg, and by his energy 
pluck established for himself a trade in 
merican flour and cereals so profitable 
that he had no difficulty in selling his 
ln 
factory price. 


and 


— 


iness to his successor at a very satis- 


Mollowing the line of his original 
thought, he next adventured to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, where he believed there was 
pportunity for an enterprising man, 
nd became an importer and merchant. 

this undertaking he continued until 

death, doing a sound and excellent 
well established and 
ving recognition as one of the lead- 
itizens of the island. This it will be 
itted was an unusual career to de- 
veop from the prosaic occupation of 


tride, becoming 


r Selling. 

Ir. Turner possessed originality which, 
tead of curbing, he encouraged, and 
imagination always led the way for 
efforts, but back of it was an in- 
mitable capacity for hard work and a 
emendous driving power. That which 
> undertook he did with all his might, 
ind his energy was never resting. 


An unusual man with an unusual busi- 
ness experience, he possessed attributes 
of loyalty and goodness of heart which 
won the respect and good will of the 
large number of people with whom, in 


the course of his life, he became asso- 
ciated, and in the American milling in- 
dustry, where, at one time, he was very 
well known, he was popular and highly 
regarded. His connection with this pub- 
lication, although long ago and but for 
a few years, left among those with whom 
he served a feeling of good fellowship 
and a memory of many kindly and help- 
ful acts, 


DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 

John Cottrell is a farmer of Irving, 
Kansas. He was appointed a delegate 
to the farm congress, but has declined to 
serve because he is not in agreement with 
the views of the majority of those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. Evident- 
ly Mr. Cottrell is rarely gifted with 
sound common sense, and therefore can- 
not consistently join with those who, by 
the employment of artificial and arbi- 
trary means, seek to withstand or avert 
the ruthless action of natural laws. 

In his letter to the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture declining to serve, among 
other things, he says: 


“I feel that I am so out of sympathy 
with the trend of thought predominating 
in and controlling farm organizations 
that I would not be considered repre- 
sentative of farm notwith- 
standing that I have spent fifty years on 
a Kansas farm, and am actively engaged 
in farming and stock growing as my sole 


interests, 


business. 

“IT was opposed to the coal miners 
about a year ago when they made an 
organized strike because they felt sure 
the suffering from cold would compel 
the public to meet their demands. I 
think now that it is just as bad for 
farmer organizations to attempt to force 
a high price for wheat because they 
figure that suffering from hunger will 
compel people to pay their price. 

“Wheat is now high, and it is not 
necessary for it to be worth three dollars 
to make the farmer a profit. In July, 
1914, my neighbors and I sold our wheat 
for fifty-four cents a bushel and heard 
less about losses to wheat raisers than 
we do now. This year most of the wheat 
around here went to market at two dol- 
lars and a half or more. It was raised 
on the same land and there is no reason 
why this land must be more valuable than 
in 1914, though practically all wheat land 
in Kansas must have doubled in value in 
that time. There were many instances 
where the last wheat crop paid for the 
land, and there were cases where the 


- landowner’s share of the crop paid for 


the land. 

“If a lower cost of living were desir- 
able, there is no reason why the farmer 
should not gracefully accept his share of 
the reduction, and wheat is one of the 
highest articles of trade now and prob- 
ably the most important single item of 
living costs. As a class, wheat raisers 
have made good profits instead of losing 
money.” 

John Cottrell, farmer, of Irving, Kan- 
sas, has his head screwed on correctly 
and his feet are resting securely on 
fundamental verities, therefore he thinks 
straight and there is no danger of his 
going astray in his calculations. Sophis- 
tries about the possibilities of forcing up 
the price of wheat by withholding it 
from market, by forming a trust of 
farmers, by co-operative marketing 
schemes, involving the investment of bil- 
lions of capital, or by protective legis- 
lation do not entangle his brain. 

He is under no delusion about farm 
land being intrinsically worth more for 
wheat raising purposes because, during 
the war and under the stimulus of phe- 
nomenal wheat prices, it has passed 
through several ownerships and each 
buyer has added his profit to the cost 
price. He knows it is the same land it 
was in 1913, and that its actual perma- 
nent value to its owner—not its tempo- 
rary speculative value—is and must be 
based on the price the crops raised on it 
will bring. 

Doubtless there are many thousands of 
shrewd, sane, clear-thinking John Cot- 
trells engaged in farming in this country. 
Agriculture, like everything else, has its 
own wind-jammers, politicians and 
plausible theorists, and because they do 
the shouting it does not follow that those 
who hear them necessarily heed or follow 
them. 

Farm congresses can meet and pass 
resolutions, they can devise specious 
plans and evolve plausible schemes of 
control, of marketing, of farm financing, 
and politicians and government theorists 
may aid and abet them in foolishness, 
but, although it may be possible by some 
of these devices to hold back the legiti- 
mate course of the world’s markets mo- 
mentarily, no agency on earth, however 
strong and great it may be, however im- 
mense in numbers or powerful in re- 
sources, can permanently stay the in- 
evitable downward sweep of prices when 
natural conditions are such as to justify 
them; King Canute and his little broom 
had a better chance of stopping the on- 
rushing waves of the ocean. 

What has gone up must inevitably 
come down. Those who try to bolster it 
against nature will only hurt themselves, 
for they cannot possibly affect the irre- 
sistible power of world currents. The 
price of wheat has been preposterously 
high. It was not made so by manipula- 
tion, but by natural causes. For four 
years the world quit raising wheat and 
engaged in raising hell. Hell is not 
edible, wheat is; consequently, the price 
of wheat went up to unprecedented 
prices. 

Those who counted on the permanence 
of these prices counted on the perma- 
nence of war. When the world tired of 
fighting it went to raising wheat again. 
Only because it had utterly exhausted its 
reserves was the price of wheat main- 
tained at such a high level since the 
armistice. 

Now the world is slowly coming to its 
senses after its debauch of bloodshed; it 
is going to work again at raising wheat, 
and the price, naturally, is going down. 
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It will decline just as fast as sanity 
succeeds delirium. Not long ago, two 
dollars and a half a bushel was a low 
price for wheat; now it is less than a 
dollar and a half. There is no ascertain- 
able limit for its decline to be foreseen 
in advance. 

The measure of the recovery of the 
world from the effects of war is the only 
index of the future price of wheat, and 
the forces now at work to this end are 
at present unascertainable. If wheat 
should continue to decline until it 
reached a dollar, if it even went far 
below that price, it would not be any 
more surprising than its fall from the 
maximum war figure to its present one. 

There is nothing in the world’s present 
situation to prevent wheat from declin- 
ing to the prewar basis. It is true some- 
thing may occur in the meantime to 
check its downward course, but assured- 
ly it will not be an artificial, arbitrary 
creation brought about by wheat raisers 
themselves; they are powerless to stay 
the course of events. 

Wheat may go to a dollar, to ninety 
cents or to less, and those who raise it 
may hold their wheat until doomsday, 
but they will never sell it above the 
market price. Wheat will still be grown, 
regardless of its price, because all the 
world will grow it, and if one country 
drops out as a wheat producer another 
will take its place. The world will be 
fed and will not go hungry as long as 
there is seed time and harvest. 

The so-called farmer’s friends, the 
politicians and the government officials, 
are giving him some curious advice these 
days about the best way of marketing 
his crop and getting a big price for it, 
but 
“Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the king’s horses and all the king's 

men 
Could not put Humpty back again.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FLOUR 

A short time ago the American Insti- 
tute of Baking announced its readiness 
to answer and refute any and all attacks 
made publicly on white bread. In so 
doing it has placed at the disposal of 
both the bakers and the millers its wealth 
of scientific knowledge, which guarantees 
that the statements thus issued in de- 
fense of white flour will not only have 
the authority of a well-known organiza- 
tion, but will be supported by a technical 
accuracy which can hardly be challenged 
even by the wildest food crank. 

It has already been pointed out that 
if this undertaking is to be thoroughly 
successful, the bakers and millers must 
help the Institute by forwarding to it 
all attacks on white flour or bread which 
come to their notice, together with suf- 
ficient details as to the source of the 
attack ‘and the medium through which it 
secured publicity so that the Institute’s 
reply may hit the mark squarely. This, 
however, is by no means the only way in 
which assistance may be rendered, and 
a still more recent activity undertaken 
by the Institute suggests a service where- 
in the millers, by co-operating with the 
baking trade and its technical school, can 
indirectly but very materially benefit 
their own industry as well. 

Every miller and baker realizes that 
there is still much to be learned about 
the precise characteristics of flour. While 
an extraordinary advance has been made 
in recent years in the matter of exact 
knowledge of the properties of wheat 
and its products, many important facts 
are still obscure or disputed. The, basis 
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on which the American Institute of Bak- 
ing undertakes to defend white bread is 
that of knowing the facts, and it follows 
that the greater its supply of exact in- 
formation, the more effective will be its 
service to the two allied industries most 
immediately concerned. 

If the Dunwoody Institute or the 
American Institute of Baking had an 
experimental flour mill, and one with 
sufficient capacity to give an accurate 
reproduction of commercial milling con- 
ditions, experiments could be readily 
conducted with wheat of all types and 
classes and without any necessity for 
asking assistance of the millers. Such a 
mill, however, would involve such a large 
outlay as to be, for the present at any 
rate, entirely out of the question, and 
experiments conducted with a small mill 
are so misleading as to be in many ways 
worse than no experiments at all. 

What the Institute wants for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of its work is 
samples of wheat of various types, and 
of the flour milled exclusively from that 
wheat. Efforts to secure these samples 
by correspondence with individual mill- 
ers in various parts of the country and 
of Canada have so far been somewhat 
disappointing, not because the millers 
have not shown every willingness to co- 
operate, but because most of them have 
been using blends of wheat, and thus 
their samples have been of relatively 
little use in determining the exact prop- 
erties of flour made from the different 
types of wheat. 

It is also possible that some millers 
have suspected the existence of a danger 
which actually does not exist at all, and 
have hesitated to submit authentic sam- 
ples of their flour for fear of a rela- 
tively unfavorable report thereon. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
once the samples reach the Institute’s 
laboratory, they lose all identifying con- 
nection with the mills providing them, 
and become simply numbered types, list- 
ed according to the kind of wheat from 
which they were milled. 

If the American Institute of Baking 
can carry out the series of investiga- 
tions as to the qualities of flour which it 
is now planning, the resulting benefits to 
both millers and bakers will be inesti- 
mable. Many points now uncertain will 
be definitely cleared up; millers will have 
a more accurate knowledge of the value 
of their product, bakers will know better 
just what they are buying, and the In- 
stitute will be in a much stronger posi- 
tion for the defense of white flour 
against outside attacks. The interests of 
the milling and baking industries run 
side by side in this matter, which affords 
a new opportunity for the kind of co- 


operative effort on which the future - 


welfare of both so largely depends. 

All that is necessary is for any miller, 
anywhere in the United States or in 
Canada, who is producing a flour entirely 
from one type of wheat, to notify the 
American Institute of Baking of that 
fact, and of his readiness to supply the 
Institute with a small sample of the 
wheat, a quarter-barrel sack of the pat- 
ent flour and a similar sack of the clear. 
In so. doing he is contributing to the 
joint welfare of the milling and baking 
industries a hundred times the money 
value of the wheat and flour involved, 
which would in no case amount to more 
than five or six dollars, and is helping 
materially in the important work of 
learning the whole truth about flour. 
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NIL DESPERANDUM! 

Many millers are ruminating these dull 
December days; ruminating rather sadly, 
and wondering when, if ever, their busi- 
ness is going to resume something of the 
tone and vigor of the past. The country 
is relaxing from the strain of the war 
and the anxiety which came after it, and 
the process is disquieting, enervating and 
mentally depressing. It is a phase of 
business life which is trying and unsatis- 
factory, but it is impossible to avoid it, 
if there is to follow that gradual reju- 
venation of energies which always comes 
after periods of readjustment to new and 
more normal values. 

It is not possible to say that the worst 
has been undergone; no one knows, but 
at least, looking back over the six and 
a half years that have passed since the 
day when Germany started out to fight 
civilization, and recalling, one after an- 
other, in due sequence, the perils and 
dangers encountered and overcome by 
the American milling industry since that 
time, it is possible to believe in its ability 
to survive whatever may yet be in store 
for it, and to have unshaken confidence 
in the ultimate restoration of normally 
prosperous conditions. 

It is a time to endure patiently and 
courageously the trying period of read- 
justment, and those who can summon to 
their support a stout heart and a hope- 
ful mind are going to emerge in far bet- 
ter shape than those who, because they 
can see no cheering prospect ahead, give 
way to lowspirited anticipations. 

The following is the substance of a 
letter which was written by one man in 
the trade to another who asked him his 
judgment of the milling situation. Per- 
haps the confidence therein expressed in 
the inherent soundness of the industry 
and its ability to weather the present 
storm, even as it has successfully sur- 
vived the many that have preceded it 
since August, 1914, will encourage some 
of those who are now inclined toward 
pessimistic forebodings. 

“In order to size up present condi- 
tions and get the future in its proper 
perspective, it is necessary to recall a 
number of things which have crowded 
themselves into four or five months, to 
the serious disturbance of flour milling. 
Taking these substantially in the order 
of their occurrence, they are: 

“(1) Release from government con- 
trol and guidance accompanied by sur- 
render of selling contrgl over foreign 
buying. 

“(2) Partly as a result of this, foreign 
buying was concentrated on wheat to the 
serious neglect of flour. 

“(3) Adverse government influence ex- 
erted against flour exportation, particu- 
larly in the way of ocean rates discrimi- 
nation. 

“(4) Readjustment of values of all 
commodities, with unprecedented decline 
in prices, led by wheat. 

“(5) Removal of Canadian duty and 
sensational inroads by Canadian wheat 
and flour into our domestic markets. 

“(6) As a result of all these, general 
and entirely justified feeling among buy- 
ers to keep stocks to the very minimum; 
this added to and accentuated by the 
financial situation which restricted com- 
mercial credit and necessitated keeping 
invoices to the very minimum. 

“There you have the whole thing. Is 
it any wonder that flour business has 
been dull? Never in the history of the 
industry has it been called upon to 
weather such a perfect hurricane, equiva- 
lent to ‘fire and flood and other influ- 


ences of supreme disaster. There has, 
however, been no real disaster, and mill- 
ing has, as a matter of fact, passed 
through these disturbances with less ac- 
tual injury than has been true of other 
industries. When you pause to consider 
the frightful shock and tremendous 
losses endured by every sort of manufac- 
turing business, from motor cars, tex- 
tiles, rubber goods, shoes, right along 
the line, milling shines like a beacon light 
in comparison. In the tremendous shrink- 
age in prices, millers have been hurt 
hardly at all. Almost to a man they 
kept out of the market, and in very many 
cases they anticipated developments by 
actually going short when it was pos- 
sible to do so. The result is that mill- 
ing has suffered nothing but reduced 
milling activity, and stands today solid 
as a rock and in position to go ahead 
along normal lines as soon as general 
conditions have adjusted themselves, 

“My own view is that not only has 
milling shown itself fundamentally 
sound, but that it has every reason to 
believe itself the most fortunate of in- 
dustries. It is true that millers, being 
naturally temperamental and having en- 
joyed six years of absolutely unprece- 
dented prosperity, are inclined to take 
present conditions very seriously. This is 
merely the psychology of the situation, 
but my impression is strong that it is a 
passing phenomenon. You cannot have 
violent changes without making mental 
disturbance. When we change from 
warm days to cooler ones, we are bound 
to shiver; we have been shivering a little, 
but that is all. 

“In my opinion, the real danger of 
the situation is that millers may bog 
down in spirit and give up the fight. 
The very day that those having to do 
with the merchandising end of milling 
reduce their efforts, abandon their nat- 
ural and normal tools and sit down to 
take things as they come, that day will 
milling actually be in danger; but so 
long as millers keep themselves bucked 
up, keep up their fighting spirit and have 
their minds set not only on making the 
best of conditions but of mastering con- 
ditions, milling is all right. 

“As to the immediate future of trade 
conditions, no man, of course, can say. 
This high priced flour naturally will be 
digested less rapidly than if it were sold 
at a lower price. No doubt many buy- 
ers having expensive flour coming to 
them are standing off the evil day and 
buying cheaper goods to substitute for 
it. This is a feature which may continue 
for a considerable period. However, 
sooner or later all of this high priced 
flour will be disposed of, losses will be 
taken, decks will be cleared and we will 
be in shape to make sail for the good 
old port. You know it is a lucky voyage 
that is all straight sailing, with a favor- 
ing trade wind to safe harbor. Occa- 
sionally there are bound to come storms 
and contrary winds, and the only thing 
to do at such times is to realize that it 
is the natural course of things, see that 
everything is shipshape and wait for the 
storm to pass and a trade wind to come 
along again. That is where we are now. 
Just how soon these conditions will clear 
no man can say, but undoubtedly the 
worst is over. ; 

“I do not want to predict the market, 
for through almost this whole situation 
I have been wrong. It is, however, quite 
clear that grain prices have gone to half 
their value of a few months ago, Other 
things have not gone down anywhere near 
so much, and either other commodities 
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have got to suffer further tremendous 
shrinkages or grains have shrunk too far. 
The other day a miller near here boucht 
some corn on the basis of forty cents, 
delivered. At some points in the coun- 
try wheat is selling down nearly t) 4 
dollar. These are prewar and fat-wurld 
levels. There must come a balan: ing 
time, and my own view is that this |),]- 
ancing time is not far off. As soo: as 
the market shows a tendency toy ird 
steadiness, conditions undoubtedly  ,j| 
clear very rapidly. 

“So, don’t worry about milling. \Ve 
are all right. It has been a rather ro ‘en 
four or five months, but we have ))ad 
them before, we have been gloomy }ec- 
fore, and on every occasion things | ive 
come out all right. The milling conc rp 
that is properly equipped, sufficie: ‘1; 
financed and has sensible people to m :n- 
age it, is as safe and sound as money in 
the bank.” 


WHEN THE MILLER TURNS BUYE! 

A southern Illinois soft wheat mi) er 
recently addressed a number of hori 
wheat milling concerns as follows: 

“We have been grinding hard wheat 
in our mill, but have decided that if we 
can buy flour that will give our trode 
satisfaction at a price that will enable us 
to compete with other flour mills, we 
will do so. 

“What we want to do is get lined up 
with a good mill that is in a position to 
quote us a close price on hard wheat 
flour, giving us ninety days in which to 
take out the flour. Of course we would 
want to take out flour right along, )ut 
would want to book enough to run us 
ninety days, and we would expect thie 
mill to guarantee the price of flour 
against decline on the market. 

“We would expect to book from one 
to three thousand barrels at a time, and 
more than likely want most of the flour 
packed in our own sacks with no extra 
charge for packing twenty-four’s and 
forty-eight’s and one hundred and nine\y- 
six pounds to constitute a barrel. 

“It is absolutely necessary for the 
flour to contain at least twelve per cent 
gluten and be of good quality, and we 
would like to have a one-pound sam))le 
of your sixty-five to seventy per ccut 
patent, and also of your ninety to nine 
five per cent patent. 

“If you are in position to take care »f 
our business on the basis above mcn- 
tioned, let us hear from you and quite 
us by letter occasionally, and we wl 
wire you for a firm price when in (i¢ 
market.” 

It is a peculiarity of millers that, w) 0 
on occasion they turn buyers of flo ©, 
they are very often harder buyers t! 1 
any other buyer ever dared to be. In | 
particular case, the miller evidently 
included in his terms every buying 
vantage which he has learned from lo 2- 
time experience in the trade. 

In addition to reasonably proper g' 
anties of the protein test of the flc.r, 
he demands buyer’s sacks packed on «ne 
hundred and ninety-six pounds to ‘le 
barrel basis; maximum time of sh'p- 
ment and price guaranteed against ‘¢- 
cline. ~ 

It is by no means certain that (iis 
miller-buyer will fail to find m'!- 
ers to accommodate him. The Nor’h- 
western Miller, however, knows of ‘\v° 
who will not do so. One of these se: ‘ls 
in his letter with the statement that it 
“has no use for it,” and the other, co'- 
menting on the buyer’s nerve, says '\¢ 
told him to “go to the devil.” 
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Oct, 16, and with the following first-of- — one half low eet ee: i ee ee 
the-month quotations: - one f high priced flour, without any 
Sat | Oat eat l:ite Sa Chceeneaee Tie MILLFEED MARKET | 
ug pda ee OO a od ere ed to help buyers out on their high riced Cyyyyevwy wy yyy yO yyy eee 
ept. eeeeeee . arc eeeeee h % M hi l k 
‘Yhe flour market news has been sum- AUS. 1 «....... 49.00 Feb, 1.0.20... 47.30 sarge a =k ie “tine” Seebae Muwavxee, Wis., Nov. 29.—There ap- 
.d by a new drop in wheat prices July 1 ......-- 56.05 Jan. 1 .....++. 47.25 we y' € pears to be no stability to the millfeed 
marized by 2 June 1 ........ 59.10 Dec. 1 ........ 43.00 trade not so heavily booked as bakers. market, prices gradually working lower. 


broken by a slight rally on Monday of 
this week. On Tuesday the December op- 
tion reached a new low mark, and closed 
at an average of about $1. 45, with Chi- 
.9 somewhat higher and Minneapolis 
go |ower. An average terminal quotation 
for cash No. 2 grades of all three types 
on /riday was $1.52. 

was to be expected, flour was prac- 
ticcliy unsalable, and quotations reported 
were only nominal. Those for patents 
marked a new low point since August, 
1916, but buyers were too much alarmed 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 1.) 
Nasnuvitte.—There is little change in 
flour trade this week, business being quiet 
and mills running less than half time. 
Millfeed is quiet, with moderate supply. 


Boston.—Flour market dull and weak, 
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The following table shows the flour out- 
put at milling centers for the past two 
weeks, with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 29 Nov. 30 

Nov. 27 Nov. 20 1919 1918 
- -890,830 396,725 442,075 400,225 
10,760 9,805 6,415 
24,280 29,705 32,760 

5,365 16,000 11,500 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul ....... 10,850 
Duluth-Superior 19,965 
Milwaukee ..... 6,375 











Demand is light from all sections and, 
while the output is greatly reduced, there 
is sufficient manufactured to meet all re- 
quirements. Jobbers do not see anything 
but lower prices ahead. Consumers are 
buying sparingly, and are using consid- 
erable grain for feed. Shippers are look- 
ing for $25 bran within a short time. 
Most large dealers have good stocks on 
hand which they are gradually working 
off. Feed was freely offered for Decem- 
ber delivery, but buyers are not in the 
mood to purchase. Many are predicting 


by the unsettled state of the wheat mar- with few sales reported of any grade. Totals ...... 427,020 437,130 497, td 449,900 toes Ste Deeaele d trade i 
ket to do any more purchasing than was  Millfeed quiet, with market fairly steady, Outside mills*..143,260 ...... 196,705 ....-. ected wat t a 1 antil afte P the 
absolutely mecessary. Feed prices re- Corn and oats products quiet, and quo- Abate: wate. teats 27... Maes 2c. ; o remain dull until after the 
mained about steady. tations lower. Gt. Louie ...... 28,000 23,000 41,800 36,600 meee 

course of prices for top patents B FI barely steady, with St ,voulst ----. 32,500 42.000 62,900 51,100 Northwestern markets easier, and feed 
; icated in the following table show- ALTIMORE.—F'lour barely steady, wi Buffalo ........ 77,550 69,090 128,240 139,020 freely o1fered both for spot and Decem- 
= rage quotations at four represen some mills making low rates for business, a ae teow 18/000 ovate pee oie ber delivery. Most mills are working off 
ing uve - . = be Yhicago ....... hs ‘ a ‘i <e Ke - v: 
ta markets, two western and two but buyers who were bullish at top now Kansas City.... 61,100 79,260 76,475 45,800 their stocks in mixed cars. Shippers were 

- Maré Soft ae = saci en as yo peer Kansas City$.. 226, 405 236,670 364-878 267,885 able to pick up all the feed necessary to 
ee a. that the worst has been seen. eed easier Ymaha ........ 10,945 11,525 22,605 22,370 

_ Spring winter winter oy a a 19/000 23,800 23.800 33100 ‘ll November contracts. Demand has 
Nov. 27 ..ssueue oe.88 os.e5 oa.ne . Toledof ....... 64.485 59,855 47.155 68.255 dropped off sharply, and predictions are 
Mev. 9° «98s ee 11.00 10.85 Inpranapouis.—Flour is unchanged in Jndianapolts ... Pics of ths bas ane tinthe for much lower prices. Heavy feeds are 
Oct. 1 seeseees . 12.10 11.80 11.55 price to 20c bbl higher, compared with portiand, Oreg. 12/975 26490 40,100 32,539 ™uch weaker than bran. Country mills 
Sept. 1 sees vee 23,08 an.08 12.10 Jast Saturday. Demand continues slack, Seattle ........ 9,230 17,920 44,570 46,790 find little demand for feed, but are not 
Aug. } .-seseueniaay Hoge igss with only orders for small lots for Tacoma ....... 4,470 5,870 43,735 39,186 pry Say ce and are oe to - of 
June 1 seeoee eee 15.35 14.55 13.86 prompt shipment being placed. Millfeed what they have, in mixed cars with flour. 
May 15° ......5 16.20 15.05 18.85 is moving slowly. PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY Practically all the large central states 
May 1 .cccces -+ 165.46 14.30 13.05 , The following table shows the percentages buyers are out of the market, as they 
April 1 csece eos ae 13.30 12.35 Sr. Lovuis.—Flour market remains dull of activity of mills at various points. The have considerable feed arriving unsold 
M * 6ueees + 18.70 12.80 12.26 and unsettled, with light business, al- figures represent the relation of actual week- . x 
Feb. 1 .ccccees - 14.66 13.70 12.40 ich : ; .. ly output of flour, as reported to The North- and are making strenuous efforts to 
Yeh. 2 osccnae * 45.35 14.36 12.46 though some reports of better inquiries western Miller, to possible output on full- move it. Near-by mills are supplying the 


*Calendar year high point. 


are heard of. With a steadier wheat 


time schedule, operating six days per week: 


local trade. Middlings are especially 


. : . : market, better flour trade is anticipated. Nov. 29 Nov. 30 : 
(he following table gives an approxi- ywinifeed dull and unchanged. I Nov. 27 Nov. 20 1919 1918 dull, and the trade will not buy at pres- 
m average for quotations on first % —- Minneapolis ...... 71 73 81 76 ent prices. Oat feed dull and neglected, 
clears in eastern and western markets: Corumsus.—No change in flour situa- PY FeMe ution’ 2) bs b~ = 5? and most of the mills are storing. Mix- 
Hard sort tion. Mills pushing hard for business, Outside mills* .... 43 54 60 69 ers are well supplied. 
Spring winter winter but buyers still holding off. Some price ; -- — — — Southwestern markets dull and lower, 
Nev. 87 ..cseeud $6.95 50 $6.90 cutting being done. Standard spring pat- ,, Average SPring.. 60 es os g, with offerings rather free, and there is 
N 20 seeeeees Hed ae a ent offered here yesterday by one mill gt. Louis ........) 55 45 83 73 no improvement in southern demand. 
Oct. 1 .ccccccce 10,80 10.00 10.06 at $7.50, cotton 98’s, but sold no flour. St. Louist ........ 42 54 81 66 Hominy feed lower and freely offered, 
Sept. 1 .eee. cee 10.35 10.25 9.66 Feed $1 lower. ORONO 0 0050ss 00s “ a2 4 84 but the call is light from all sections. 
Ang. 1 sceses ++ 11,80 10.85 9.80 ; ree > -_gglllalaalde =- 2 5° No demand for oat feed, and manufac- 
July 1 sevesda <> ae 10.85 10.50 Cuicaco.—There continues to be a lack Chicago castes 60 70 84 89 4 Ship t 
June 19° sees 11,55 11.15 10.80 of confidence in the wheat and flour mar- terme pte payhaine' 4 . =. - turers = Storing. pores oS a 
June 1 wssseaes - 11.05 10.95 10.70 . - Kansas City} ..... 4 61 83 66 riving on time. The prospects are that, 
ay i cscs "40.35 10.55 16.35 ket by buyers generally. Orders are Omaha ........... 45 48 96 88 +? four Suction tacrensen. feed welzes 
April 1 .cecstks 10.35 9.95 scattering, and as a rule for small lots. br se Saeed eeenes . y+ re os will ~ ae see fovalie , P 
March 1 sesees > 9.46 9.65 9.50 Jt was reported yesterday that one or fnaianapolis 2.) |; 5 39 48 a. a a 
Ped. 1 seccsanet 9.60 9.85 9.45 : 25), ¢ gee Taner sseeey ON 4 ‘ ‘ There is no snap-to the eastern market. 
ohn 10.10 10.60 965 two round lots of first clears were to  Nashville** ....... 45 46 70 60 h od k hand 
” ettaleniinel Sa : F be worked for export via New Orleans, Portland, Oregon.. 27 53 94 so Most buyers have good stocks on han 
*Calendar year high point. , x} a Tp nox aa | epee 17 34 84 99 bought at high prices, which they are 
‘ if mill prices were satisfactory. Local acoma |...) 1) °°: 8 28 76 68 1s heres o 4 y 
the following table shows the percent- Ne : eh Lp om vitighingg sens Aaah . hd trying to dispose of. Pasturage is prac- 
9 . mills operating about half capacity. ~ — _— — 4 ps - 
age of weekly output to full capacity ° ’ oe re 42 48 75 - tically gone, and feeding will soon com- 
reported by three important groups of Kansas Crry.—Despite the display of Flour output for week ending Nov. 27 at mence in earnest. Jobbers figure that, 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the strength in the wheat market the past all above points shows a decrease of 6 per as soon as the present stocks are used 


Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 


two days, flour buyers maintained their 
inactivity at the opening of the week 


cent from week ending Nov, 20. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 








up, there will be a steady demand from 
the West. Some little improvement in 

















the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio and, consequently, trade is very quiet. tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, demand for transit stuff, but the small 
valley: Hard soft While flour prices were somewhat higher >™t controlled in that city. trade has not been in the market to any 
as Bs » a : ° > . tFlour made by group of southwestern P * 
_ eek ended— Spring winter winter yesterday, this gain will probably be lost miiis outside of Kansas City. extent. Middlings have been especially 
Bev. St +sevewens = os ro in today’s quotations, on account of an {Flour made by central states mills, in- weak and liberally discounted to sell. 
N ; eo 57 39 apparently weaker wheat market. Mill- cluding those of Toledo. There was very little demand in Wis- 
* phe ae cae Flour made by southeastern mills, in- * * : 
N @ wsecuieas se se * feed is unchanged to weaker. cluding Nashville. consin, as farmers are using considerable 
( er average.. 3 } 
s nber av’ge.. 44 62 39 Totevo.—Although the lowest prices grain for feed. Shippers me doing but 
August average.. 4 62 47 . : little and look for dull business through- 
Be s of the crop have been recently quoted Italy—Crops » 
July average .... 44 49 30 a ; a. 2 7 out December. Gluten feed” holdin 
iverage .... 47 61 40 representatives of outside millers report Department of Agriculture estimates of trong but hominy feed and oil mea 
May average .... 48 69 85 _very little buying of flour. Recent prices the grain crope of Italy, by calendar years, pon y 
A average ... 4 rtd, “ q s * —s n bushels "s omitted): 
March @venae cc an 56 rr cover a range of $7.50@8.50, jute basis, a Gan. jk Oeie at. i, Ween. 
F ry average, 42 73 48 delivered Toledo rate points, for stand- 147,212 27,055 6,081 
J ry average... 61 84 65 ard patent from Kansas, with spring 169,769 34,695 8,327 
\n approximate average quotation for wheat flour about in line with these of- eeeiee 41,336 9,186 With the declared = being to as- 
bron of all types in both eastern and ferings. Mills and mill agents and sales- Ley t aeeee ives, certain the real state of life of the people 
western markets as reported on Nov. 27 men are now quite as anxious to get di- 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 of Japan and acquire a clear knowledge 
wa. $37.75 per ton, which compares with rections on earlier bookings as to make pages tg 966 26,827 6,917 of facts, which is fundamental to sound 
t igh point of $59.80 reached in May, further sales, some mills offering to make 165,720 yt} bog red “ administration, the first census of Japan 
the recent low point of $35.75 reached additional sales at current levels and to 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 was Officially taken on Oct. 1, 1920. 
2 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 30. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
acked in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
LOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Sprng first patent ..... ay $8.00@ 8.75 %$8.25@ 8.40 $.....@.... $8.00@ 8.60 $10.00@10.50 t$8.50@ 8.75 $8.85@ 9.25 $9.50@10.25 $8.65@ 8.80  $8.50@ 9.50 
Sp:ing standard patent .. é 7.60@ 8.10 t7.75@ 8.15 He Gee’ 7.45@ 7.70 8.25@ 9.00 $t8.00@ 8.25 8.35@ 8.85 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.40 .....@..... 
Spring Srat QW accdacdecdavesvasats secs 6.75@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.90 .....@..... 6.50@ 6.70 ‘00D GOO aces ice T0O@. 3.00 — cise.” ie A eee 
Herd winter short patent 8.25@ 8.60 .....@..... 8.50@ 8.70 8.00@ 8.60 .....@..... $8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.50 @ 8.90 8.25@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight .... a? fe Sa, ee 7.30@ 7.60 7.40@ 7.80 .....@..... $8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 .....@..... @ 8.40 64... @.... 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6.30@ 6.60 .....@..... 6.35@ 6.75 CMOG COR cin Qricas (sddeeiase (cdes@ast 5 3 Beier 
Sofi winter short patent . oo, hE, ET OCe Pere 8.50@10.50 .....@.... t8.50@ 8.75 Te Sere 9.50 @10.00 ++@...-. $10.10@10.40 
Soft winteh MBMEEE 4 hcccs.ressecinsasendac ee’ Ft eee ey aT SE 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.70 ¢*7.25@ 7.50 *8.50@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 7.65@ 8.50 £9.20@ 9.40 
Soft winter first ClOMP ......cccccccccsccese 6.50@ 6.80 e oe Seg eed eer, lien 6s Ae 8.50@ 9.25  ..... Que. 7.00@ 7.50 
flour, white ......... hy oh abt Gae5 seees 8.50@ 8.75 8.15@ 8.25 ..@.. ‘eB cans 8.75@ 9.50 7.75@ 8.00 .....@..... 8.50@ 8.75 @ Pe year 
flour, standard .........e+00. eeasasaes - 6.75@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.25 io ee w ee wine 7.00@ 7.25 @ eee, Se @ Kel ee aaa 
FEED— 
Ting DFBM: .csesses eee ee ll ae ae ee ps bees v. 39.00@40.00  41.00@42.00 + @41.00 -@39.00 .....@-.... 
rd winter Dram .occscccssccccccsccccsccs 35,.00@86.60 .....@.....  28.00@29.00 . -@32.00 aS Ny ROT, Nee - @41.00 .-@. eg, pee 
ft winter BOBS fo scctics cicds oes bed secees 35.00@35.50 jeans ave’ . @35.00 a ee 43.00@44.00  42.00@ 43.00 -@ 41.50 me jak 35.00@38.00 
‘andard middlings (brown shorts)........ - 82.00@33.50 .....@25.00  29.00@30.00 .@. .-@. 38.00@39.00  38.00@39.00  38.50@41.00 .....@36.50  43.00@46.00 
‘lour middlings (gray shorts)............-. 41.00@42.00 37.00@38.00 32.00@33.00 34. 1-00@ 38.0 00 .-@. 50.00@61.00 46.00 @ 48.00 43.008 44.00 es eee a 
A GOS .ceceecccccrcccedeccrsdesecccccees 58,00Q54.00 -@45.00 61... @. esse -@. .@.. sev vies 55.00 @ 57.00 - @56.00 5 MORES cee Quiet 
Family oe < 9’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas fae * ran Dakota ree patent Montana standard patent 
BOGGNe on siicacccads es +8. -. 1 @ 9 $6.60 @7.50 $6.50@7.50 $8.50@ 8.80 8.30 @8. $7.30 @7.70 
San Francisco ........ +++ Q@eeees $8.75 @9.00 cece Dacee t9. 75 @10. 00 $9.00 @9. HH t8.00@8.50 


‘Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. {Cotton 98’s. 
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LARGE WHEAT ACREAGE IN KANSAS 





Seeding Before Recent Price Break Results in Wheat Acreage Exceeded in 
but Two Previous Years— Nearly 10,000,000 Acres Re- 
ported to Be in Fine Condition 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 27.—The Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture report on 
growing wheat in Kansas, issued today 
from the office of J. C. Mohler, gives the 
standing wheat acreage in the state at 
9,892,441 acres, on which the average 
present condition is 87.8 per cent, 8.7 
points higher than a year ago, 8.2 lower 
than in 1918, and 5.9 higher than the 
average fall condition for the five-year 
period, 1915-19. 

Regardless of the holding of wheat by 
farmers and the influences affecting the 
seeded acreage this year, Mr, Mohler’s 
report says: 

“While the growers are holding more 
or less wheat in hopes of realizing a 
lg ape price, a canvass just completed 

y the board of agriculture, showing an 
area sown to wheat in Kansas this fall 
probably ranking with the third largest 
in the history of the state, effectually re- 
futes the charge that there is a ‘farmers’ 
strike’ Discouraging as is the agri- 
cultural situation generally because of 
unremunerative prices for farm prod- 
ucts, the board’s correspondents esti- 
mate that the acreage sown this fall 
amounts in the aggregate to 9,892,441 
acres. This is greater by 2,708,742 acres 
than the average annual acreage for the 
crops of the five-year prewar period, 
1909 to 1918, both inclusive, but is 6.3 
per cent less than the sowing a year 
ago, 14.8 per cent less than the record 
acreage for the 1919 crop of 11,610,445 
acres, and is practically the same as the 
acreage sown in the fall of 1918. 

“In response to the government’s ap- 
peal the farmers greatly increased wheat 
production during the war, and since 
that urge has passed the effects of wise 
farm management are shown in the in- 
creasing tendency to restore the agri- 
cultural balance of diversified farming 
which, in eastern Kansas particularly, 
implies more attention to rotation of 
crops. A number of farmers ascribe that 
as the reason for the smaller acreage 
sown this fall, and in fact this disposi- 
tion to return to a better balanced crop 
system was clearly indicated a year ago, 
when the acreage sown to wheat for the 
1920 crop was more than 1,000,000 acres 
less than in the year preceding, while 
the acreages in corn and oats were large- 
ly increased. 

“It would be erroneous to assume, 
however, that the rapid decline in the 
price of wheat this fall was not a factor 
in the reduced acreage, for the majority 
of correspondents frankly state that the 
condition of the markets commended 
conservatism, and particularly in view of 
the possibility of high priced labor for 
low pricéd wheat next year. 

“To a certain degree, also, wheat sow- 
ing was affected by too much moisture 
in a number of southeastern counties, 
and by lack of moisture in a few cen- 
tral and northwestern counties. Else- 
where soil conditions have been excellent 
for sowing and germination, and much 
of the wheat has attained such growth as 
to afford good pasturage. In the ma- 
jority of the counties seeding has been 
finished, although in numerous localities, 
especially in the Southwest, sowing was 
still in progress at the date of this can- 
vass, Nov. 20.” R. E. Srerurne. 





INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, formerly assistant Sec- 
retary of War, who was recently chosen 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to be American adminis- 
trative commissioner at the headquarters 
of the International Chamber .of Com- 
merce now functioning at Paris, will sail 
on the Lapland, Dec. 4, to take up his 
new duties. For the past month, Mr. 
Keppel has been engaged in winding up 
his affairs as director of foreign opera- 
tions of the American Red Cross, and 
has been making a study of leading 
chambers of commerce in this country, 
particularly of those organizations with 
foreign trade bureaus. 

The other four, foundation countries, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium, each will be represented by an ad- 


ministrative commissioner at Paris. 
Emile Jottrand, formerly secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Mons, has 
been chosen for Belgium. Italy will be 
represented by Ugo Capitani, formerly 
general secretary of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris. As yet, France 
and England have not named their ad- 
ministrative commissioners. 

These commissioners will form an ad- 
visory board to the general secretary of 
the International Chamber. Each will 
have a staff of economists and business 
experts whose studies will form the basis 
of a service bureau. Other countries, 
after they are admitted to membership in 
the chamber, will be entitled to maintain 
a commissioner at Paris. The smaller 
countries will be represented as groups. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


INQUIRY ON GRAIN PRICES 


Congressman Dickinson, of Iowa, Will Ask 
for an Investigation of Recent De- 
clines and Fluctuations 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—An in- 
vestigation by Congress to determine the 
cause of the declines and fluctuations in 
the price of grain, live stock and cotton 
during the past six months will be pro- 
posed by Congressman Dickinson, of 
Iowa, when Congress reconvenes. The 
resolution to be introduced by him is as 
follows: 

“Whereas, There has been a marked 
decline in the market price of said corn, 
oats, barley and rye, and also in the price 
of live stock and cotton, and that said 
decline and fluctuation has put the price 
of said produce much below the cost 
production thereof; and 

“Whereas, In many instances the fluc- 
tuation in the price of said articles is too 
extreme to be caused by the demand and 
supply for said articles, and that profi- 
teering and speculation have been per- 
mitted to control said declines; and 

“Whereas, Said decline threatens the 
food supply of the country and is driv- 
ing many producers out of the producing 
business; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That a spe- 
cial committee of seven members be ap- 
pointed by the speaker to investigate the 
cause of.said extreme decline and fluc- 
tuation in the price of grain, live stock 
and cotton, and that said committee be 
authorized to take testimony, to compel 
the attendance of witnesses, to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths 
to witnesses, and to employ such clerical 
and other assistants as may be necessary, 
and to investigate the feasibility of co- 
operative marketing and commodity 
financing of the above named products as 
a remedy; and to report their findings to 
the House of Representatives not later 
than Jan. 15, 1921, together with such 
legislation as in their judgment will tend 
to stabilize prices and facilitate co-opera- 
tive marketing.” 

Jonn J. Marrtnan. 








TRADING IN MAY FUTURE 

Cuicaoo, In1., Nov. 27.—At a meeting 
today of the exchange Committee of Six- 
teen, representing all the leading grain 
markets which permit trading in futures, 
it was decided to recommend to the vari- 
ous exchanges that trading in May wheat 
for future delivery should start on Dec. 
15. There was a general discussion of 
the grain situation. 

C. H. Cwarren. 





ALBERT E. WALSH DIES 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The New 
York flour trade was greatly shocked on 
Friday to learn of the sudden death of 
Albert E. Walsh. Mr. Walsh had not 
been in good health for several months, 
but neither his family nor his friends 
thought the trouble of a serious nature. 
He was on the exchange, Wednesday, 
apparently in his usual health. 

The deceased, who had been in the 
flour business about 28 years, was one 
of the most popular men in the trade. 


He was always genial and happy. He 
had a very fine baritone voice, which he 
always used unstintingly at flour club 
affairs, and will be missed greatly by the 
large number of men who were glad of 
his friendship. 

Mr. Walsh was 48 years old, and left 
a wife and two children. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH. 





WHEAT AND RYE IN INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 27.—Wheat 
and rye have made some growth in the 
last week in Indiana, and are looking 
well generally, although rain is needed 
in some localities. Late sown wheat is 
rather small. 

Temperatures for the most part have 
ranged above normal, although there has 
been some freezing weather in the last 
10 days and snow has fallen to a con- 
siderable depth in places. Thaws that 
have followed have made many fields 
muddy, and this condition has interfered 
with corn husking to some extent. The 
work, as a whole, however, has made 
good progress. 

Main highways for the transportation 
of grain are reported in good condition 
generally, with the exception of some 
northwestern counties and regions in the 
southern part of the state in the White 
River valley. Epwarp H,. Zr1ecner. 





PIONEER MILLER’S DEATH 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 27.—Oscar 
E. Penwell, a pioneer of Montana and 
the Gallatin valley, whose death occurred 
recently at Los Angeles, was one of the 
state’s first millers, as he, with his broth- 
ers, Merritt W. and John Penwell, estab- 
lished the Union mill at Springhill, Gal- 
latin County, in 1867. This was shortly 
after the opening of the first flour mill 
in the state by Cover & McAdow, at 
Bozeman. Mr. Penwell and his brother, 
M. W., located their homesteads on the 
East Gallatin River, northeast of the 
present town of Belgrade, in 1864, and 
in 1868, the year after the foundation of 
the mill, an exchange was effected by 
which Oscar Penwell took the mill and 
M. W. Penwell took the farm, which he 
is still operating. The flour mill in re- 
cent years has been known as the J. F. 
Roll mill. Mr. Penwell was 82 years old 
at the time of his death. 

Joun A. Curry. 





BREAD PRICES CUT IN OHIO 

Totepo, Onto, Nov. 27.—Bakers of 
this section have begun cutting the price 
of bread. At Toledo the cut is now 
quite general, although not uniform. It 
was inaugurated by the smaller bakers, 
but the larger ones have followed suit. 

The Sherlock Baking Co. has cut the 
large loaves from 15c to 13c, and the 1-lb 
loaf from lle to 9c. A similar cut has 
been made by the Rex Baking Co., Unit- 
ed bakery, and General Baking Co. 

At Columbus no cuts have been an- 
nounced except by the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. The Columbus House- 
wives’ Association is active, and is plan- 
ning to publish a list of bakers who are 
selling the large loaf for less than 17c, 
as they regard that charge excessive. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, bakers have an- 
nounced a reduction which will enable 
grocers to sell the large loaf for l5c, 
compared with the previous price of 19c. 

W. H. Wieer. 





RELIEF FOR THE FARMER 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—In order 
that the farmer may dispose of his wheat 
at once, but still receive the market price 
at a time when he thinks it to be the 
highest, several line elevator companies 
operating in southwestern Kansas have 
inaugurated the plan of advancing $1 bu 
on wheat to the farmer, with a contract 
that he is to deliver the wheat now and 
definitely close the sale any time he 
wishes so to do. Thus the farmer will 
receive $1 bu for his wheat now, and the 
difference between this price and the 
price in effect at the time he decides 
he would have sold his wheat had he held 
it in storage for higher prices. 

The National Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, however, has advised its members 
against this plan, claiming that it is an 
attempt to get the wheat held in storage 
by the farmers onto the market and out 
of the control of the producers. 

As the plan was announced only this 
week, it is yet too early to tell how it is 
being received by the farmers. 

R. E. Srerire. 


December 1, 1920 


MILL ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Canadian Millers Organize in Interest of jhe 
Industry—Roster of Influential 
Members 


Monrreat, Que., Nov. 27.—There has 
come into existence in Canada a new as- 
sociation of the flour millers of this 
country under ‘the name of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. Efforts so 
far have been confined to organizing, }yt 
this work is now practically complcte 
and the association is ready to perform 
its functions. 

The new association will undoubte:dly 
have considerable weight, as it is com- 
posed of some of the more prominent 
members of the Canadian flour milling 
industry. It is to be under the presi- 
dency of Brigadier General A. E, [.a- 
belle, vice president of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; George 
A. Macdonald, manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont., as first 
vice president, and J. E. Macfarlane, 
general manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, as second 
vice president. W. Sanford Evans, sec- 
retary of the late Canadian millers’ com- 
mittee of the Canadian Wheat Board. js 
acting secretary, and’ has been requested 
to join the new association as permanent 
secretary. 

Headquarters will be in Montreal, }ut 
at first there was some doubt as to the 
location, as it was considered a matter 
of importance to locate strategically as 
regards the trade, 

In addition to the above mentioned 
officials, the board of the new associa- 
tion will comprise the following men of 
prominence in the flour milling industry: 
C. E. Austin, Interprovincial Flour Mijls, 
Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask; W. A. Black, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
D. A. Campbell, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; Alex L. Fowler, Fowler 
Milling Co., Ltd., West St. John, N. B; 
George W. Green, Ellison Milling & FJe- 
vator Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta; G. A. 
Gray, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont; J. E. Hall, Vancouver Milling & 
Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C; C. R. 
Hunt, Hunt Bros., Ltd., London, Ont; 
W. W. Hutchison, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal; A. C. Me- 
Leod, Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills (o., 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont; J. A. MeDonald, 
McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, Que; R. 
J. McCullough, George McCullough & 
Sons, Souris, Man; C. Ritz, Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal; Hedley Shaw, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
N. C. Sinclair, Empire Flour Mills, Ltd. 
St. Thomas, Ont; R. A. Thompson, Lyn- 
den, Ont; C. B. Watts, Dominion Millers’ 
Association, Toronto. 

T. J. Gries 





LOW PRICE FOR CORN 

Inpranapouts, Inp., Nov. 27.—Althouch 
this year’s production of corn in Indiana 
will surpass last year’s crop, some grain 
raisers are saying that at the present 
level of prices’ it will not pay the cost 
of production. Prices on most of the 
wagon markets in the state at the end 
of this week ranged 54@59c bu for No. 
4 grade or better. 

At this time in 1919, corn was bringing 
$1.25@1.50 bu. In December it mounted 
to a higher level and by the first of the 
present year had reached $2.50. In Rush 
and some of the other prominent corn 
raising counties, the farmers say they 
will receive an average of not better than 
$30 an acre for their corn, and that the 
cost of production will average $40. 

Epwarp H. Zreene! 





CROP CONDITIONS IN OHIO 

Torepo, On1o, Nov. 27.—The weather 
has been mild and favorable for fall 
field work and the growing wheat, giving 
the latter a good start. Early in the 
fall some reports were made of dam«ze 
from Hessian fly, but not so much is 
heard of this any more, and the occa- 
sional frosts have probably put a stop 
to this damage. 

There has been one heavy fall of snow, 
but it lasted only a few days and ll 
fields are now bare. The movement of 
wheat is light, and farmers are holding 
for higher prices, although they have 
probably moderated their expectations, 
and it is doubtful if they any longer ex- 
pect to get $3. 

W. H. Wieery. 
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December 1, 1920 
DEATH OF JOHN M. TURNER 


Passes Away in San Juan, Porto Rico— 
Closely Identified with Milling Indus- 
try for Many Years 


The death of John M. Turner, which 
occurred at San Juan, Porto Rico, on 
Sunday morning, Nov. 28, removes from 
among the living one whose career since 
young manhood has been closely con- 
nected with the American milling and 
flour trade, who possessed a wide circle 
of friends and business acquaintances in 
hoth America and Europe, as well as 
to Rico, where he has been engaged 
merchant for more than 16 years, 
and who, by his great forcefulness and 
kee bility, gained for himself a very 
and distinct success in his life’s 


in P 


as 


unit 
wo! 

Mr, Turner was born June 10, 1857, in 
New York state. In the early eighties 
he was a flour salesman and for several 
years represented the Hecker-Jones Mill- 
ine Co. of New York, as its representa- 
tive in Baltimore. While there in 1884 
he became the agent and correspondent 
of ‘he Northwestern Miller. Later, he 
removed to Albany, N. Y., where for a 


short time he was employed as salesman 
by e local representative of C. A. 
Pillsbury & Co. 


In 1887, Mr. Turner visited Minneapo- 
lis with a view to making a change in his 
occupation, and entered the employ of 
The Northwestern Miller as a_ special 
representative for the purpose of secur- 
inv flour mill advertising. At that time 
millers were not accustomed to advertis- 
ing, and Mr. Turner was the pioneer in 
the work of securing their representation 
in the,columns of this publication. In 
this he was highly successful. He re- 
m | with The Northwestern Miller un- 
til is89, when he was offered an oppor- 
tunity to take charge of a milling prop- 
erty at Mandan, N. D., owned by a group 

stern capitalists. 

Ile removed to Mandan to enter upon 
the discharge of his new responsibilities, 
and very soon became an important fac- 
tor in the milling business of his section 
of the country. The plants at Mandan 
ind Bismarck were consolidated under 
his management, and did an increasing 
business. A few years later a large group 
of the mills of North Dakota with 4 
daily capacity of 3,000 bbls, were brought 
into one corporation, known as the North 
Dakota Milling -Association, of which 
Hugh Thompson became president and 
Mr. Turner vice president and general 
manager. This combination did not prove 
successful, and the company went into 
liquidation, many of the mills returning 
to individual ownership. 

In 1894, Mr. Turner went to Europe 


as special representative of several 
spring and winter wheat flour and cereal 
mills. He opened an office in Hamburg, 
Germany, where he remained about 10 
years, building up a very lucrative con- 


nection. This he finally sold, returning 
to the United States. 

Shortly after his return to this coun- 
try he went to Porto Rico and _ estab- 
lished himself as a flour importer and 
merchant at San Juan. In 1909, at the 
request of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, of which Mr. Goetzmann was then 
the secretary, Mr. Turner was made spe- 

foreign export agent in charge of 
flour by the United States Department 
Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Manufactures, succeeding M. H. Davis, 
of Shelby, Ohio. He served in this ca- 
pacily for two years with great efficiency, 
meantime continuing his business in San 
Juan. The investigations desired by the 
cepartment having been completed, Mr. 
Turner resigned in 1911, and returned to 
Porto Rico, where he has since remained, 
having been very successful in the prose- 
cution of his business interests in the 
isand and becoming one of its most 


0 


* prominent citizens. 


Mr. Turner attended the Democratic 
convention at San Francisco last sum- 
mer and, on his way homeward, stopped 
oif In Minneapolis to see his old friends. 
It was observed by them at the time that 
his health was not apparently as rugged 
as usual, but he himself insisted that it 
was the result of overwork during the 
period of the war and that there was 
nothing serious in his condition. 

Mr. Turner is survived by his widow, 
who was with him at the time of his death 
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in San Juan, and a son and daughter, 
both married and residing in the United 
States. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture will show a 
series of exhibits for the benefit of hay 
and grain producers, dealers and con- 
sumers at the International Live Stock 
Exposition to be held in Chicago from 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4. This exhibit will 
occupy a space of 3,100 square feet, and 
will feature the work of 9 of the 17 
bureaus of the department. Under plant 
industry will be given a view of the 
cereal and cereal disease investigation, 
the work on forage crops and corn, and 
of the seed laboratory. The Bureau of 
Entomology will furnish charts and ex- 
hibits on insects injurious to corn and 
grain. The Bureau of Markets will have 








of the world in its relations to conditions 
of labor and the cost of living. The pur- 
pose of the inquiry will be to secure in- 
formation necessary to formulate accu- 
rate conclusions regarding prices and 
production, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Labor Office has announced. 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 





SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Farmers’ Deliveries in Northwest Near Van- 
ishing Point—Producers Dis- 
satisfied with Prices 


Farmers’ wheat deliveries in the North- 
west have dwindled until now they are 
pretty close to the vanishing point. Pro- 
ducers are dissatisfied with present prices, 
and refuse to sell, even though they are 


The Late John M. Turner of San Juan, Porto Rico 
1920) 


(From a photograph taken Oct, 30, 


an exhibit showing activities to establish 
official standards for hay and grain. 

The Bureau of Chemistry will exhibit 
the results of some of its work in analy- 
sis of feeds and fodder, and will also 
give demonstrations of grain dust ex- 
plosions, which have cost millions in the 
destruction of mills and elevators in the 
United States, and which kill more than 
80 workmen each year. 

An exhibit by the Biological Survey 
will illustrate the work done to exter- 
minate grain destroying rodents. The 
Office of Farm Management will give 
tables and other graphic demonstrations 
of farm costs, indediog labor, with sug- 
gestions for labor saving. The States 
Relations Service will show the work of 
boys’ corn clubs. The Bureau of Soils 
will exhibit specimens of hay and grain 
soils, with data; and the Division of 
Publications will have a display case of 
appropriate bulletins and circulars issued 
in the interest of better farming and 
marketing methods. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





WORLDWIDE LABOR INQUIRY 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The In- 
ternational Labor Office at Geneva has 
undertaken a worldwide inquiry into in- 
dustrial production in various countries 


pressed for ready money to take care of 
their urgent needs. About the only sell- 
ing being done is by renters. In some 
sections, farmers are refraining from go- 
ing to town, and country merchants, ele- 
vators and banks are suffering accord- 
ingly. In North Dakota the banks are 
trying to force farmers to sell in order 
to protect themselves, but are not meet- 
ing with much-success. 

Terminal grain companies which help 


to finance country shippers, and whose . 


money is deposited in country banks in 
North Dakota, are beginning to wonder 
where they will get off this year. 

The Northwestern Miller last week 
sent out inquiries to interior mills 
throughout the Northwest, asking as to 
the disposition of farmers toward selling 
wheat, and stocks still on hand. There is 
a surprising uniformity to the replies 
received. Two stations, out of upwards 
of 50 reporting, estimate farm stocks at 
about 20 per cent. The remainder say 
farmers’ holdings are anywhere from 50 
to 80 per cent of the crop. 

Some reports are to the effect that 
farmers will not sell their wheat until 
next spring or summer, irrespective of 
prices in the meantime. Other stations 
say that undoubtedly a few farmers still 
have some of their 1919 wheat on hand. 
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HEAVY AUSTRALIAN CROP 


Unofficial Forecast Places Total Wheat Yield 
in Commonwealth at 129,- 
000,000 Bus 


Avetaine, So. Aust., Nov. 30.—(Special 
Cable)—An unofficial forecast of the 
wheat crop in the Commonwealth places 
the total at 129,000,000 bus. Of this 
amount, New South Wales will produce 
40,000,000 bus, Victoria 39,000,000, South 
Australia 35,000,000, Western Australia 
11,000,000, Queensland 4,000,000, and 
Tasmania 500,000. 

The present freight rate for last sea- 
son’s wheat is £6 10s ton. It is expected 
in shipping circles that the freight for 
this season will be fixed at £7 ton for 
steamers and £6 lds for sailers. 


Cuaries J. Marruews. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1919-20...... 47,104 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19...... 75,146 1904-05...... 54,533 
1917-18 114,734 1903-04...... 74,259 
1916-17 152,420 1902-03...... 18,537 
1915-16 184,709 1901-02...... 38,562 
1914-15 25,677 1900-01...... 48,353 
1913-14 106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12...... 73,894 1897-98...... 53,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09...... 62,590 1894-95...... 61,000 
1907-08...... 44,656 1893-94...... 82,000 
1906-07...... 66,421 1892-93...... 59,000 





NO ACTION ON CROP HOLDING 

Press dispatches from Washington 
state that because farmers’ co-operative 
organizations are exempt from application 
of the antitrust laws, the Department of 
Justice has given no consideration to the 
campaign for the withholding of crops 
from the markets until prices advance. 

Frank K. Nebeker, special assistant to 
the attorney general, in charge of anti- 
trust prosecutions, made this explanation 
of the department’s attitude following 
the recent statement of Charles S. Bar- 
rett, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, that he understood that federal 
agents were attempting to obtain evi- 
dence for prosecutions in Kansas, Iowa 
and other middle western states. 

The Clayton antitrust act, Mr. Ne- 
beker. said, expressly provides that agri- 
cultural organizations not having capital 
stock or conducted for profit cannot be 
construed as “conspiracies in restraint 
of trade.” Withholding of crops from 
market for personal profit, Mr. Ne- 
beker asserted, probably would not be 
held as organization profits. 





INCREASED EXPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Much 
larger exports and decreased imports 
during the month of October are shown 
in a statement by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Exports during October were valued at 
$752,000,000, against: $605,000,000 in Sep- 
tember this year and $632,000,000 in Oc- 
tober of last year. For the 10 months 
ending with October, exports were $6,- 
832,000,000, a slight increase over $6,499,- 
000,000 in the same period of last year. 

Imports during October were $362,- 
000,000, against $363,000,000 in Septem- 
ber, 1920, and $402,000,000 in October of 
last.year. Imports during the 10 months 
ended with October of this year were 
$4,720,000,000, which is more than one 
and a half times the imports of $3,099,- 
000,000 in the same period last year. 

The excess of exports over imports, 
amounting to $390,000,000, is the largest 
excess in any month of this year. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CREDIT FOR GERMANY 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Exten- 
sion of credit to Germany and other 
European countries for the purchase of 
the surplus of food and raw materials 
in the United States will be strongly ad- 
vocated at the American Farm Bureau 
Federation convention in Indianapolis 
next week, the Washington headquarters 
of the federation announced here today. 
Plans for making this credit available 
will be discussed at the convention, and 
the result will form the basis for a drive 
on Congress for ‘relief from the critical 
conditions existing by reason of the 
drop in farm commodity prices and the 
consequent strain on many country banks. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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BRITISH FLOUR REDUCTION 


Government Lowers Price 4s per Sack, and 
Further Reduction in Near Future 
Is Rumored 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The government has reduced the 
price of flour 4s per sack, and it is ru- 
mored that further reductions will be 
made shortly. Importers are staying out 
of the market, and refuse to be tempted 
by cheap offers for distant shipment. At 
present, interest is shown only in offers 
for prompt seaboard shipment. 

Manitoba straights are offered at 75s, 
first half of December shipment, 71s Jan- 
uary shipment; good Kansas clears 69s, 
December-January mill shipment. 

The Holland trade refuses to buy until 
the market shows more stability. Quota- 
tions, in guilders (current exchange 
30.5c): spring wheat export patents 38, 
spring wheat clears 32, spring wheat low 
grades 26, Manitoba export patent 34, 
Manitoba clears 30, Kansas patents 34, 
Kansas straights 31. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





BAKERS’ EXECUTIVE MEETING 

Curcaco, Inu., Nov. 30.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—An executive meeting of the 
American Baking Industry was held yes- 
_terday at the Sherman House, Chicago. 
The chief matters discussed were largely 
those in connection with the American 
Institute of Baking, although sessions 
were mostly closed ones. Those present 
included C. N. Power, Gordon Smith, 
George S. Ward, J. W. Hines, E. D. 
Strain, William M. Regan, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, P. F. Petersen, Omaha, J. M. 
Hartley, Lewis F. Bolser, Samuel F. Mc- 
Donald, H. W. Zinsmaster, D. P. Chind- 
blom, J. W. McClinton and B. B. Grenell. 

A. S. Purves. 





LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


Present Critical Financial Situation and Its 
Relation to Credit Information 
Described 


The complexion of our foreign trade in 
Latin America has undergone a radical 
change in the last few months, accord- 
ing to B. B. Tregoe, manager of the 
foreign credit department, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Writing in the 
December issue of the Credit Monthly, 
Mr. Tregoe points out that of compara- 
tively recent date the raw commodities 
exported by the West Indies, Central and 
South America were in a worldwide de- 
mand and the high prices received put 
Latin American merchants on a sound 
financial basis and maintained exchange 
at its normal rate. Continuing, Mr. Tre- 
goe says: 

“The sharp falling off in price of 
sugar, coffee, wool, hides and cocoa, to- 
gether with the payment of the French 
and English loans, have wrought a de- 
cided, not to say serious, change in the 
financial status of practically every 
country of South America, Central 
America and the West Indies. 

“The moratorium recently declared in 
Cuba has brought about a very grave 
situation. Ecuador, Colombia, Chile, 
Uruguay and the Argentine, in fact prac- 
tically every other Latin American coun- 
try with the possible exception of Mexico, 
are undergoing a financial crisis with a 
subsequent fall in exchange, which is 
causing many serious doubts and qualms 
on the part of American exporters, who 
either have outstanding drafts in those 
countries or are in receipt of unfilled 
orders. 

“Extensions have been asked on drafts 
by many merchants in these countries in 
the hope that the exchange situation will 
take an improved trend; in a number of 
instances outright cancellations have oc- 
curred, which have meant a severe loss 
to the shipper. 

“The old saying that an honest man is 
one who not only pays when he has, but 
pays when it hurts, is very appropriate 
in this situation. Many customers who 
paid promptly when they were in funds 
are now seeking every possible technical- 
ity upon which to base the repudiation of 
a contract. If the draft has already been 
accepted they have taken the position of 
allowing the American exporter to sue 
for his money, which, as they know, is a 
very long and uncertain process. Such 
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practice ‘is no more common in South 
America, however, than it is in our own 
country, for here, during the present 
business depression, cancellations have 
been an outstanding evil. As a matter 
of fact, statistics show that loss in ex- 
port trade is from 25 to 75 per cent 
less than the bad debt waste in our do- 
mestic commerce. 

“The conscientious importers, however, 
are asking for extensions on their drafts, 
and will exert every effort in their pow- 
er to pay at the earliest opportunity. 

“In Ecuador, an ominous situation 
arises from a statute passed last spring, 
making a fixed rate of exchange of 2.13 
sucres to the dollar, which is, of course, 
upheld in their courts, and in prosecuting 
a claim at the present exchange, 2.90, it 
is only possible to collect at the fixed 
rate. In this particular instance, there- 
fore, it is advisable only to ship Ecua- 
dorian merchants on terms of guaranteed 
payment. 

“The entire situation simmers down to 
the evident demand for extreme caution 
in extending credit to Latin American 
countries at the present time. Such cau- 
tion can be best exercised by obtaining 
reliable and sufficient credit information.” 


FARM CREDIT PROGRAMME 


Members of Congress Will Formulate a Plan 
for Relieving the Farmer—-Details 
Not Yet Worked Out 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—A joint meeting of 
senators and representatives from the 
agricultural sections of the country has 
been called for Thursday of this week to 
formulate a legislative programme for 
relieving the farm credit situation to be 
presented to Congress when it convenes 
next Monday. The details of the plan 
are still obscure. It is probable that the 
basis of the proposed legislation will be 
a restoration of the War Finance Cor- 
poration and extension of credit to Ger- 
many and possibly soviet Russia for the 
purchase of surplus raw materials in this 
country. 

The continued fall in the price of 
March wheat and the reported failures of 
several banks in the wheat states brought 
a sharp renewal of the appeal to the 
federal government for farm credit re- 
lief. Both the Federal Reserve Board 
and returning members of Congress have 
been bombarded during the past few days 
with requests for help. Members of the 
board say that, had the Reserve System 
extended the additional credits the pro- 
ducing interests demanded in October, 
the board would now be facing the same 
situation that confronts some banks in 
North Dakota. The board still holds 
that credit extension has reached a point 
where additional extensions must be care- 
fully considered. The present strained 
credit situation which has brought disas- 
ter to some country banks, it is held, is 
the “inevitable and unavoidable conse- 
quences of the economic derangements 
occasioned by the World War.” 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 








VALUE OF PROSO SMALL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Proso, 
the common millet of the Old World, 
which has been grown as an important 
food crop since prehistoric times, has no 
very important place in American crop 
rotation, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Proso may be grown in 
the northern prairie and great plains 
areas, including Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry says 
that the grain is usually a failure in 
Kansas, Colorado and Utah, and fre- 
quently in Montana. In the Texas Pan- 
handle it is about as successfully grown, 
the bureau states, as other spring small 
grains. The one use to which proso may 
be put by the farmers in the regions 
adapted to its culture, the bureau says, 
is as a catch crop to replace other grains 
that have been destroyed. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





NEW HEAD OF LADISH COMPANY 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 30.—(Special 
Telegram )—Announcement is made that 
Lee M. Powell has resigned as secretary 
and general manager of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, with whom he 
has been connected for eight years, and 


has acquired a substantial interest in the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. He has 
been elected president and general man- 
ager, and has assumed his position. Mr. 
Ladish resigned as president in order to 
devote the greater part of his time to 
the Ladish Drop Forge Co. and the La- 
dish-Stoppen-Bach Co., but retains his 
interest in the milling company... This 
change in the management of the milling 
company now makes the official per- 
sonnel as follows: Lee M. Powell, presi- 
dent; H. W. Ladish, vice president; P. 
P. Donahue, treasurer; Stuart Hyde, 
secretary. These officers with H. M. 
Stratton, constitute the board of direc- 


tors. 
H. N. Witson. 





RAINY WEATHER IN SOUTHWEST 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Damp, rainy weather has 
prevailed over the greater part of the 
Southwest the last few days, with fairly 
heavy snows reported in some sections, 
This kind of weather is really not needed 
for the growing wheat crop, which has 

plenty of moisture for the time being. 

R. E. Srerure. 





PRICES OF CEREALS IN TUNIS 

In view of the deficiency of the cereal 
crops in Tunis, the government has fixed 
the prices of wheat at 100 francs per 
metric quintal (100 kilos); of barley at 
66.66 francs, of bread at 1.20 francs per 
kilo (2.2 lbs), and of flour paste at 1.80 
francs. 

Supplementary to the fixation by the 
Tunisian government of the prices of 
wheat, bread, and flour products such as 
macaroni, legislation authorizes the state 
to requisition all wheat in the regency. 
The surrender of the wheat to the gov- 
ernment -for safeguarding and distribu- 
tion, to avoid traffic in this prime neces- 
sity, of which the present season’s yield 
was most deficient, is now proceeding 
under heavy penalty for any failure to 
comply with the requisition. 

It is predicted that, as a reserve of at 
least 150,000 metric tons of wheat is re- 
quired for the regency, and the victualing 
commission is receiving but 100 tons a 
day, it will be necessary ultimately to 
conserve still further the wheat stock by 
providing by law for the mixture with 
wheat flour of barley, maize, or horse- 
bean flour, for consumption purposes. 
To this end the exportation of horse 
beans is, it is stated, to be embargoed, 
maize is to be purchased abroad, and the 
regency’s barley is to be requisitioned. 
Government tests are already being made 
of the most satisfactory mixtures for a 
“legal bread.” 





NEW SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE 

The Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, of 
San Francisco, has .recently inaugurated 
a direct monthly steamship service via 
the Panama Canal between the west coast 
of the United States and Canada, and 
Brazil and the Argentine. The first 
steamer was the American steamship 
Pallas, which sailed from San Francisco 
for Rio de Janeiro and Santos. 

The vessels of this line are being adver- 
tised to receive cargo for Pacific ports, 
including Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. 

Formerly all of the cacao, coffee, and 
hides exported to the western cities of 
the United States had to be routed via 
New York and shipped across the conti- 
nent by rail. 

Consular reports indicate that there is 
considerable demand in Bahia for Cali- 
fornia canned and dried fruits, as well as 
flour, which is now being imported from 
the United States in large quantities. 
These commodities will help to make up 
the southbound cargoes. 





The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “So sparingly has buck- 
wheat been marketed that of all cereals 
it, alone, shows no decline in price dur- 
ing the past two weeks, offerings being 
barely sufficient for requirements. The 
demand for the flour continues to be 
largely confined by cautious buying to 
less than carload lots. For such business, 
our location places us in a most ad- 
vantageous position to execute deliveries 
quickly, in all territory west of the In- 
diana-Ohio line, at prices that defy com- 
petition for the kiln dried product.” 


December 1, 1920 
DEATH OF J. ALLEN SMITH 


Head of Knoxville, Tenn., Milling Co. Passes 
inent in 


1 Pr 





Nasuvitzte, Tenn., Nov. 27.—J. Allen 
Smith, president of the J. Allen Sit} 
Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. aged 7 

ears, died suddenly, on Thursday, of 
eart trouble. Mr. Smith was at the 
head of one of the largest flour mil's 
the Southeast, and was one of the .\0s} 
influential residents of his city. 

Mr. Smith returned Wednesday a ‘tey- 
noon from New York City, accomps ied 
by his wife, and after reaching hon: he 
took to his bed, but there was no tho: ght 
of immediate danger. His sudden ¢ oath 
was a shock to his family and a ho:} of 
friends who had not heard of his il!) oss, 
It was only recently that his phys cian 
had prescribed complete rest. 

The deceased was a member «° 4 
prominent southern family, and was | orp 
in Elbert County, Georgia, Jan. 11, | 50, 
At an early age he clerked in a stor jp 
Atlanta for a short time, and when 23 
years old removed to Knoxville, anc at 
once began the foundation for larze 
interests which he later established. |e 
first entered the grain business, and in- 
stalled a small mill in 1880. Later he 
took part in establishing the City M ‘ls, 
the management of which was reoryn- 
ized as the J. Allen Smith Co. he 
business of this company developed  :»- 
idly, due largely to Mr. Smith’s splen iid 
executive ability. 

During 47 years he lived in Knox\ '\le 
Mr. Smith was interested in practic:||y 
all important activities for the advanve- 
ment of the city. He was a generis 
supporter of every good cause, and \.as 
the moving spirit in the Knoxville \\ e!- 
fare Association, the purpose of which 
was to improve the general health snd 
living conditions in the city. He was 


entirely without ostentation, and desied 


no praise for his efforts. 

In 1915 and 1916 Mr. Smith was prvsi- 
dent of the Knoxville Board of Com- 
merce, an organization of the busin«ss 
men of this city. He was an activ 
member of the Second Presbyterian 
church, president of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., and a director in other banks and 
corporations in Knoxville. During the 
war Mr. Smith was a leader in the Red 
Cross, Liberty Bond and other cain 
paigns, and he belonged to the leading 
social clubs of Knoxville. 

Mr. Smith grew up just after the clos 
of the Civil War, and had all of t\x 
heroic experiences that marked the ca- 
reers of young men of those days 
Through the struggle he had abiding 
faith in the South, and also the ability 
to perform a splendid part in the « 
velopment of its enormous resources. 

Mr. Smith was married in 1878 to Miss 
Lillie Powell, of Knoxville, who, with 
one son, survives him. The son, 
Powell Smith, is vice president of {hie 
firm his father established. 

Joun Leper 





JAPANESE RICE CROP 

The Japanese department of agric)!- 
ture and commerce estimates the re 
crop of Japan of this year as 63,502,()74 
koku, equivalent to 325,130,619 bus, sho v- 
ing, it is stated, an increase of 12 per 
cent over normal, or the average-of | ‘ie 
past seven years, excepting two abnorr al 


years. The following figures show p:o0- 
duction since 1909: 

Bus Bu 
1909...... 268,480,829 1916. . 299,223 
ee 238,752,894 1917...... 279,288 
S948 6). 60's 264,767,657 1918...... 280,059 
1918... 257,306,967 1919...... 311,388 
1948 c000% 291,873,490 1920...... 325,130,119 
oT ee 286,323,390 





NEW LINE TO SOUTH AMERICA 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Co, | as 
established a line between Rotterd im 
and the west coast of South America in 
order to increase trade facilities between 
Europe and the South American covn- 
tries bordering the Pacific. The first 
boat was scheduled to sail from Rottr- 
dam on Oct. 1]. It is stated that the 
new line will serve not only Holland, but 
also the Rhine valley, Basel, and Zuri:h. 





Since the abolition of the government’s 
war-time subsidy it is reported that many 
of the inland canal systems of Grvit 
Britain are finding it impossible to p'y 
their way. _ 
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vould be difficult to picture a more 
di iging situation than one encount- 
wadays when calling on millers for 
rel as to trade conditions. A week 
io ‘vere was a little rift in the pessimis- 


ti m, but the erratic wheat market 
in meantime, with the tendency down- 
" has driven buyers to cover. Mill- 


et clare it is impossible to interest 
any one other than those who actually 
ne: ipplies, and possibly a few of the 
lar consumers who buy a little on 
each break in order to average up on 
the oldings. 

I prices do not seem a temptation 
to ers. Mills this last week were 
quotiag top patents in 98-lb cottons at 
$s 3.30 bbl, Minneapolis, and one: has 
to back to the fall of 1916 to dupli- 
c iese prices. Following the break 
tod.\, equally low prices are being named. 

\!! mills have high priced flour on 
the iooks, and buyers naturally are 
fig ¢ shy about giving shipping direc- 
ti igainst same. And then, after the 
flour has been shipped, and the banks 
have presented drafts, the mills have an- 
other fight on their hands to get buyers 
to honor the drafts. To the buyers’ cred- 
it, he it said, comparatively few to date 
have defaulted on their purchases. 

the outlook is not at all encouraging. 
Of course it is recognized that people 
must eat, and that bread consumption is 

on all the while. At the same time 
flo tocks are fairly liberal, the holi- 
d ire drawing near, and permanent 
improvement is not looked for until after 
the new year. Millers are of the opinion 
tl t is not a question of prices any 
more, but rather of general dull trading 
conditions. throughout the country. 
week there are four less mills in 
operation in Minneapolis than on last 
Puesday. 
\ little export inquiry is reported. 


Holland was inquiring for prices last 
wees, also Seandinavian countries, but it 
proved a flash in the pan, and no busi- 
ne esulted, 


) family patents are quoted today 
u 30@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.85 
@5.5, bakers patent $7.75@8, in 98-Ib 
cot! on sacks; first clear $6.25@6.90, sec- 
ond clear $5@5.25, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.!), Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


feed hit the toboggan this week 
al On Monday, mills reduced prices 
‘2! ton, but say they cannot interest 
eit local or eastern jobbers. Pure 
br. is quoted nominally at $30 ton, Min- 
nevpolis, but this is declared to be at 
lec| SL too high. Ordinary bran is com- 
n quoted by mills at $28, while of- 
ferigs by jobbers are reported as low 
1@27, 
ndard middlings are sick and neg- 
lected at’ around $25 ton, mills’ asking 
price. Jobbers ask $1 or more less, but 
are unable to move any. The heavier 
zr\'es have begun to settle, flour mid- 
(lings being held by mills at $837@38 and 
‘cd dog at $45, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 

While millfeed prices have declined 
sharply, they are still regarded as out of 
‘ine, compared with coarse grains. Job- 
bers look for bran to settle to about the 
‘ume basis as standard middlings. 

it is understood that Minneapolis job- 

's have considerable bran sold 1 for No- 

‘ber shipment on which they still have 
get shipping directions from buyers. 


Since this is the last day of the month, 
the situation is naturally causing some 
concern. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
DHie WOO. 2c cicccccccccns 390,830 71 
EGE WEG vicccicccee reece 396,725 73 
Year AGO .cccccscaccecccs 442,075 81 
PwWO VOOTS GHO coccccaseee 400,225 76 
Three years ago ......+.. 530,840 103 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 154% were in operation Nov. 30: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated 
and C mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Anchor, and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 

The National mill will be started on 
Wednesday. 


Milling Co., A 
A, A South, B, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 








Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920°...... 48 327,050 143,250 43 
1919°....+. 8 327,050 96,705 60 
L9ZOT. wcces 60 410,490 54 
T919F cee 60 410,490 66 
*Week ending Nov. 27. tWeek ending 


Nov. 20. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended-Saturday, Nov. 27, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 2,943 2,819 3,130 2,106 
Duluth ........ 1,579 193 4,408 1,028 
Petals ccecses 4,522 3,012 7,538 3,134 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Nov. 27, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 42,986 45,287 49,439 38,554 
Duluth ....... 24,244 9,036 58,958 12,995 
Totals ...... 67,230 54,323 108,397 51,549 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 








Duluth, on Nov. 27, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 7,450 7,851 22,181 589 

pS ere? 2,056 2,939 11,682 874 

Totals .....60% 9,506 10,790 33,863 1,463 


CASH WHEAT ERRATIC 


The cash wheat market hit new low 
levels for this crop on Friday, when No. 
1 dark closed at $1.493,@1.53%. After 
the spurt on Tuesday last, when wheat 
advanced 8@9c, the market turned weak, 
and prices declined daily until Satur- 
day. Export news caused a slight bulge 
on Saturday and Monday, but today, 
prices dropped back 2@3c, making a 
loss of 5@6c for the week. Spring 
wheat was in fairly active demand all the 
Week. Local mills were good buyers of 
the top grades, and interior mills bought 
a little more than usual. Elevators ab- 
sorbed most of the medium and lower 
grades, and there usually was a pretty 
good clean-up daily. Offerings of spring 
wheat in this market were only moderate, 
a good share of the receipts consisting 
of Canadian wheat applying on old con- 
tracts. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was mixed. 
Corn and oats were barely steady the 
first of the week, but the past few days 
showed a little firmness. Rye and barley 


‘the week. 


were strong early in the week, but have 
declined daily since then. Demand from 
near-by and western feeders made corn 
prices firmer the past few days. Best 
ellow grades were in best request. Clos- 
ng prices Nov. 29: No. 3 yellow, 71@ 
72c bu, an advance of 3c; No. 3 mixed, 
60@63c. 

Oats were in fair elevator and feeding 
demand all the week and prices were 
steady, compared with the futures. Of- 
ferings were moderate, and generally 
cleaned up daily. No. 3 white closed at 
421/,@43Y,c bu; No. 4 white, 391, @41%,¢. 

Rye was the weakest of all grains, 
prices declining 101,@12%c for the 
week. No. 2 closed at $1.31@1.34 bu. 
On a few days there was a fair shipping 
demand, but most of the week buying 
was limited. 

Barley was easier and quiet most of 
No special feature to the 


market. Closing range, 52@78c bu. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


Linseed oil meal was very much like 
other commodities, in that prices de- 
clined and buying was very limited. 
Crushers reduced their prices $3@3.50 
during the week, and are quoting oil meal 
at $45.50@46 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Even at these low prices, mills say it is 
impossible to interest the trade. Con- 
sumptive demand is very light and job- 
bers generally have fairly good sized lots 
coming to them, and for that reason are 
holding back and waiting for conditions 
to improve. The weather this fall has 
been unusual, and no doubt has been a 
great factor in the dullness. Usually at 
this time of year the demand for oil meal 
is brisk, but so far this fall business has 
been light. Sales as a rule are so few 
and so small in volume that they are 
negligible. Shipping directions also have 
fallen off. With the recent breaks in 
oil meal and the extremely quiet con- 
sumptive demand, the trade naturally is 
not anxious to order out meal on high 
priced contracts. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.4734; 
three-day, $3.47; 60-day, $3.44. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30 5-16. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mills have reduced quotations on rye 
feed or middlings $5 ton. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $2@2.50 lower for the week, 

The Pioneer Feed Mill, of Grafton, 
N. D., burned, with a loss estimated at 
$3,800. 

Ric.ard L. Groff, manager of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

Rolled oats are down to below a pre- 
war basis, being quoted at $3 in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

W. Hugh Hatfield, sales manager of 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, is making a trip through central 
states territory. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is visiting the Minneapolis office of his 
company this week. 

John Mitchell, of the Jennison Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, left Monday evening 
for a two weeks’ trip through southern 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 

M. J. McGary, formerly with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is now with 
the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
handling sales in eastern Iowa. 

George Z. Bromley, until lately with 
the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is now manager of the New York City 
office of the National Grain Corporation. 

Ernest E. Rogers, wholesale flour and 
grain, New London, Conn., is in Min- 
neapolis this week attending the meetings 
of the board of promotion of the Bap- 
tist denomination. 

The Flour State Baking Co., of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, has placed a new 
pound cake and layer cake on the mar- 
ket. It is doing considerable billboard 
and newspaper advertising. 

A little better feeling is noticeable in 
screenings. Feed manufacturers are still 
uninterested, but sheep feeders have been 
buying a little in the last few days. 
Prices on ordinary mill and elevator 
screenings are unchanged. 
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It is understood that there is consid-- 
erable flour and feed in store at the 
Head of the Lakes for shipment east be- 
fore the close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. Embargoes are beginning to be 
placed against further receipts. 


The creditors of the Gee-Lewis Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, met Monday of this 
week to discuss plans for liquidating the 
company’s business, and appointing a 
trustee. It is understood that the com- 
pany’s assets exceed its liabilities. In 
addition to doing a general grain com- 
mission business, the company dealt in 
millfeed. It owns and operates the ele- 
vator at Kasota, Minn. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1920, to Nov. 20, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’¢ omitted): 

r—Output—, --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...13,215 15,323 211 806 
Bt. PaGl .ccceee 346 506 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 738 974 rT eee 
Outside mills .. 7,693 10,343 43 72 








Totals ...... 21,892 27,146 254 878 





United States—Oats Exports 


Exports of oats from the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of destination, in bushels of 32 
lbs, as officially reported by the Department 
of Commerce: 












1919 1918 

BDOIBIUM ccccccccvsese 8,120,038 = .sseee 
Denmark. ..cccccsccces 1,616 = scesse 
PEARGO occccccscccccce 14,186,235 18,861,125 
Germany .ccccccccccee 70,300 = an wneee 
GrOOCS cecccccsccvesss 1,100 secoos 
ROME 6666602 sencrvecese 1,849,270 7,831,938 
Netherlands .........-. 2,819,986 § wescce 
PEOCWRS ccceciccccvess S ccoccecs 
Russia in Europe ..... $1,006  csesece 
BOOM cccccccccccsecscs *_abeees 146,000 
BWOGER ccccceccccccce 166,340  seeccc 
Switzerland .......... 2,598,113 356,803 
United Kingdom— 

MBSIOME wcccccccces 19,540,299 63,927,441 

Scotland ......+se0. 1,039,402 614,280 
BOOFMMGR .ccccccescece 2,374 14,025 
British Honduras .... 2,432 2,871 
CORRGR ceweccccccsues 2,433,463 30,696,141 
Costa Rice oecccccccce 861 400 
Guatemala ........06. S «seeees 
FIORGUFES cccccccsccee 31,648 22,285 
NICAPABUBR ccccccccces 12 8 
PAROMB occccccccccece 68,802 59,044 
MORICO .ccccccceccccse 20,484 68,326 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. 47 76 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador .. 23,832 
Barbados 17,228 
FTamMaica ..ccccccccese 2,345 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 14,492 
Other Br, West Indies 20,820 
CUBS ccccccccccccccese 2,126,272 
Dominican Republic.. 9,329 
Dutch West Indies .... = esaees 
French West Indies... 25,189 
Bialth cccccescecsecces 6,513 
Virgin Islands of U. 8. 3,298 
Brazil ... ° 3,000 
CHU wccccccccccsssees  ceeces 
Colombia ... 120 
Ecuador ...... 25 
British Guiana 16,712 
Dutch Guiana ... 38 
French Guiana 5,315 
POPGD scccscccescssecss  cevese 
Uruguay 156 
Venezuela .. 756 
CHING .cccscccoes 1,095 
Dutch East Indies ° 27 
SORGD cccciicccssec Ps 661 
Philippine Islands .... 63,061 
British West Africa .. 219 
British South Africa .. ss weeee 

Totala ...cccccccccccs 55,294,479 114,462,932 





United States—Rye Exports 


Exports of rye from the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of destination, in bushels of 56 lbs, 
as officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce: 





1919 1918 

Belgium .nccccsccscecses 2,736,984 304,206 
Denmark ..cccccccscccces 789,993 = cesses 
PimlamG ..ccccccccccccsce 6,000 seco 
WRRREO. occ cccscccssececss $38,063 336,650 
GiBraltar c.cccccccscscess  ceecsee 261,447 
GFOSCS sccccccccccscecesce 180,017 .so0s~ 
BOAlY oc covvcsscvenccesees 661,231 1,756,764 
Netherlands ......+.++++5 1,810,605 ......- 
NOPwAy .ccccccesccccccce 5,054,730 690,424 
Serbia, Montenegro and 

Albania ....cccsccccece 87,880 .....- 
Switzerland .........se6% 1,276,566 467,000 
Turkey in Europe ....... 101,078 = .sueee 
United Kingdom— 

Himglamd .ccccccscccecs 17,689,761 3,303,401 

Scotland .......ssesee8 300,936 399,025 

Treland .occcccccccscece 78,286 = sences 
CAMBER occccccccccccccsce 1,385,498 120,615 
PANAMA .eccccccccveccecs 310 = aaeeee 
MeKICO wcccccsccccscvcees 2 62 

errr rrerrrerreriery 800) -.ccces 
Virgin Islands of U. S..... DO .- ebdsee 
Bolivia .ccccccccccscssee e808 eee 
Brasil occ vevcscvcseccsssea 12 1,786 
Vernezuela ...cccscsvveccs GC = access 
CHIME .ccccccscccsccsccos © eevee 5 
TAPER cccccscscsccccccess  ceonce 1 
Australia ..cccsccccccess ceeces 260 
Belgian Kongo ...ssse+++  seeene 2 

Totals .....cceccccccces 32,898,166 7,631,639 
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SEEDING BEATS PRICE DROP 


The state report on the acreage seed- 
ed to wheat in Kansas this autumn, is- 
sued this week, shows that, whatever 
farmers may have done about wheat 
sowing had the break in prices come in 
July or August, a practically full acre- 
age has been put in this year. With a 
total of almost ten million acres, the 
area now in wheat exceeds the prewar 
five year average by two million seven 
hundred thousand acres, is but six per 
cent less than a year ago and represents 
a reduction of less than fifteen per cent 
from the record breaking acreage of 
1918-19. 

An analysis of present conditions sug- 
gests that the reduction in acreage is 
wholly due to a return to normal and 
wise crop rotation, and in no part to 
action in resentment against lower price 
levels. During the war period farmers 
responded to the government’s plea for 
maximum wheat production, and thou- 
sands of acres were in those years sown 
to wheat which normally would have been 
used for other crops. That the wheat 
acreage should shrink somewhat in the 
return to crop rotation methods is, there- 
fore, but natural. 

Just what would have happened had 
the great fall in prices come before or 
coincident with seeding time can only be 
conjectured. The present temper of 
wheat growers strongly suggests that 
there would have been a vigorous “acre- 
age strike,” and this would not have 
been without cause. With wheat now 
selling at one dollar and a quarter in 
Kansas, there is, even after full allow- 
ance is made for juggling of figures, no 
profit to the farmer on present basis of 
costs of production. While this, of 
course, may be equally true of other grain 
crops, action to reduce acreage would be 
taken principally against wheat,—the 
money crop. Wheat always is measured 
in its dollar value, while corn is a com- 
modity which the farmer himself uses. 

This year’s crop, so far as sown acreage 
is concerned, is safe. Next year’s is 
very much more than in doubt in case the 
harvest from the present vast acreage has 
to be disposed of at the present basis or 
lower. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


While the milling situation for the 
most part maintained the same inactivity 
this week which has been characteristic 
of the last few months, indications from 
some quarters point to a slight improve- 
ment in spite of the very weak wheat 
market, some mills reporting a very no- 
ticeable improvement in business. 

Those mills which did report an im- 
proved business for the week said that it 
was largely from: the family trade, al- 
though one company stated that the larg- 
er sack trade was showing signs of re- 
vival. Local brokers say that bakers, 
however, are staying out of the market 
as much as possible, expressing the fear 
that the bottom of the wheat market had 
not yet been reached. 

For the present, at least, the Kansas 
City mills seem to be faring better than 
the interior plants, judged from the 
standpoint of the output of the two 
groups. Some believe this is partly due 
to the interior mills seeking business only 
as they have wheat on hand to grind, 
fearing to book much ahead of their 


wheat supplies because of the tendency 


of the farmers to hold their grain for 
higher prices. 

The week has been one of heavy de- 
clines in flour prices, the better grades 
being quoted 80@95c bbl under last 
week’s close and the lower grades 50@75c 
down. Hard winter wheat short patent 
flour, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, is 
quoted at $8.10@8.30, 80@85c under last 
week, Straight grade, $7.15@7.30, is 
down 85@95c, and 95 per cent, quoted 
at $7.40@7.60, is off 95c bbl. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at $6 
@6.50, a decline of 50@75c bbl, second 
clear $5.50@5.75 and low grade $4.50@5, 
these last two grades being 25@75c bbl 
under last week’s prices. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was very inactive 
this week, dealers reporting practically 
no demand for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. This is particularly true 
of brown shorts, which have been in ex- 
ceptionally poor demand for some time. 
Gray shorts are in the same condition, 
and what business is being done in the 
millfeed market is an occasional car of 
bran. Prices for all millfeeds are down 
about $2 ton, the light offerings on the 
part of the mills failing to hold the 
market up. Bran, in 100-lb sacks, is 
quoted at $28@29-ton, brown shorts at 
$29@30, and gray shorts at $32@33. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 59 
Last week 76 
Year ago 81 
TS VERIO OOS 6c scsestcccs 45,800 56 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 453,870 225,406 49 
Last week ...... 453,870 235,671 51 
SOGP GEO bcéicccs 443,670 364,876 82 
Two years ago... 401,070 267,886 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,971 bbls this week, 4,787 last 
week, 13,739 a year ago and 43,250 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reports do- 
mestic business good, 10 fair, and 69 
slow and quiet. 


BOND TO RODNEY MILLING CO, 


C. S. Bond, for the past seven years 
handling milling accounts for Marwick- 
Mitchell & Co., Kansas City, accountants, 
will become connected with the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Dec. 1, as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company. 
Mr. Bond will have charge of finances 
and export sales. 


NOTES 


O. F. Kelley, secretary of the Boon- 
ville (Mo.) Mills, called on the Kansas 
City trade this week. 

E. F. Erbacher, manager of the King- 
man (Kansas) Mills, called on the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was here on business this week, 

The Batesville (Ark.) Mill & Gin Co. 
is now operating a cotton gin in connec- 
tion with its flour and feed mill. 

F. D. Yergler, treasurer of the Okla- 
homa Mill Co, Kingfisher, Okla., visited 
the Kansas City trade this week. 

The annual session of the Colorado 
Farmers’ Congress will be held at the 


state agricultural college, Fort Collins, 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 3. 


The 100-bbl flour mill owned by P. D. 
Shriver at Florence, Kansas, was de- 
stroyed by fire, Nov. 20. The mill has 
not been much in operation for some 
years. 


C. L. Finch, Chicago, chief of the di- 
vision of enforcement of federal grain 
supervision, was in Kansas City, Tues- 
day, investigating alleged violations of 
the grain standards act. 


C. M. Adams, Jr., formerly with 
Steakley & Adams, Atlanta, Ga., is now 
connected with the Updike Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., as the company’s general 
salesman for the southern states. 


E. L. Morris, division superintendent 
of federal grain supervision, located in 
Kansas City and in charge of the south- 
western district, will leave next week 
for a tour of the federal inspection points 
in his district. 

W. G. Davisson, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, accompanied by G. B. 
Wood, Iowa salesman for the company, 
returned to Kansas City this week from 
a trip over Iowa. 


According to C. V. Topping, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
the chief purpose of the meeting of the 
league to be held at the Hotel Balti- 
more, Kansas City, Dec. 10, is to discuss 
and formulate plans for the league’s 
legislative programme. 

George S. Carkener and George H. 
Davis will represent the Kansas City 
Board of Trade at the meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Committee of Sixteen in 
charge of future trading in wheat. It 
is thought that a date for the opening of 
trade in May wheat will be set at this 
conference. 


At recent meetings of the Panhandle 
(Texas) Grain Dealers’ Association, reso- 
lutions were adopted to the effect that 
the members of the association would 
ship no more grain to Texas points, with 
the exception of Galveston, other than 
on inspection made either at Amarillo 
or Plainview. 


Henry J. Allen, governor of Kansas, 
will ask the state legislature at its next 
session to re-establish the old public 
utilities commission for the purpose of 
dealing with all matters appertaining to 
the state’s public utilities. This is to 
give the court of industrial relations, 
which since its inception has been han- 
dling the before mentioned matters, 
more time to devote to the labor situa- 
tion in the state. 


A bill will be introduced in the next 
session of the Kansas state legislature 
providing for the creation of a farm 
marketing bureau. It is believed that 
the purpose of this bill is to provide an 
agency for keeping farmers and stock- 
men posted as to general marketing con- 
ditions and as to temporary conditions 
which would make it advisable for them 
to rush their products to market or hold 
them for higher prices. 


E. E. Frizell, Larned, Kansas, a mem- 
ber of the state board of agriculture and 
recently elected to the state senate, has 
announced that a bill will be introduced 
at the next session of the legislature to 
prohibit the operation of boards of trade 
in the state. Regarding this bill Mr. 
Frizell said: “This law will make it a 
criminal offense for a person to sell a 
bushel of grain which he does not own. 
Such a law would prohibit speculation in 
grain and tend to stabilize the market, 
to the advantage of both the producer 
and consumer. I believe that if Kansas 
could establish such a law other states 
would soon see the advantage of it and 
do likewise.” 


The heavy movement of wheat from 
western Kansas is not generally taken 
by grain men as an indication that the 
farmers of that territory are satisfied 
with present prices or that they do not 
intend to hold as much of their wheat as 
possible, but that the extra number of 
cars which have become available in that 
section of the state the last few weeks 
are being used to move wheat stored on 
the ground and for which there is no 
covered storage space obtainable. After 
this wheat is moved out it is believed 
that the receipts from western Kansas 
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will be materially lighter, and that littl. 
of the grain now held in suitable storage 
will be offered at present prices, 


WICHITA 

Wichita mills report business as being 
unimproved during the week. The large 
buyers are still purchasing in small lot; 
for immediate requirements only. Prac- 
tically no demand for export flour. F loy, 
prices have declined somewhat during the 
week. Quotations: short patent, $9.25@ 
9.60; 95 per cent, $8.75@9.30; straight 
grade, $8.80@9,—all basis cotton 3's, 
Kansas City. Bran $30@31, and sray 
shorts $36@38, basis Kansas City. . 

NOTES 

O. F. Oleson, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., was in Illinois on 
a business trip this week. 

Edward Kelly, of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., returned: Thursday from a 
short business trip in St. Louis. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is home from 
a motor business trip in the East. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Coro., Nov. 27.—Flour {ol- 
lowed wheat in its downward course «iir- 
ing the week, taking a drop of $1 \)b), 





It looks as if the low mark has been 
reached, but it has looked so several 
times during this season and has made 


buying to meet legitimate requirements 
the only policy to follow. A strong week 
for wheat brings on renewed buying, and 
a further drop calls for rush shipments 
and further bookings, as every one wints 
to get in on the lowest price in order to 
cover up any losses he may have had to 
take. It is easy enough to buy on an 
upward market, but to follow present 
prices, caution and nerve are requisite. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, $8.85@8.95, in 98-lb cottons; 
second patent, $8.75@8.85;_ selfrising, 
best grade, $9.15@9.25,—f.o.b. the Ohio 
River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Bran prices remain firm in spite of 
big reductions in other feeds, as mill-run 
is very scarce and mills are reporting 
that they are sold ahead from 15 to 
30 days. Quotations are $38, f.o.b. Den- 
ver, in car lots, and $41, delivered Colo- 
rado common points. 

LITTLE WHEAT DELIVERED 

There was very little wheat delivered 
this week, due to the big reduction in 
price. In some cases farmers have hauled 
their wheat back to the farm, although 
the present price is not so low but that 
they could get out without taking a loss. 
Mild weather has kept the ground in 
such condition that a good deal of plow- 
ing is being done, but such conditions 
cannot last very long. Sheep feeders 
throughout the state are facing a big 
loss, as most of them bought their sheep 
early and paid a big price for them, and 
also contracted a large part of their corn 
before the big drop came, 

L. M. Harris 





DUNDEE JUTE TRADE 

Consul Johnson, Dundee, Scotland, re- 
ports to the State department that the 
Dundee jute trade is passing throug! a 
period of almost complete inaction. A 
reduction in coal by half is now in force, 
so that a slowing down of the wheels of 
industry is inevitable. Hitherto the mills 
and factories have been at work six days 
weekly, except those establishments where 
short time had been adopted. Now it has 
been arranged that work is to be carried 
on for three days each week while the 
coal strike lasts, which, so far as could be 
seen after full discussion, was the 
method of working best suited for all 
classes and sections of the industry. 

The step taken must be regarded as 
the first in the shutting off of supplies 
of jute manufacturers, and naturally, if 
supplies are curtailed, values will appre- 
ciate. Many will have no objections to 
offer to this result, for high priced Dun- 
dee jute yarns and cloth have still to 
be delivered, and outside makes are be- 
ginning to arrive on the British market. 





The Chuchow-Pinghsiang Railway, one 
of the more important Chinese lines, /14s 
bought 20 standard American freight- 
cars. Although the road was primarily 
built with American materials, subse- 
quent purchases were from German 
sources. 
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[t is a rather difficult task nowadays to 
| standard spring patents and similar 
vrades from the Southwest, flour that is 
iiehly suitable for bread making, at $7 
7.60, jute, which range of quotations is 
nominally the same as was offered two 
and three weeks ago for first clear flour. 
bbers of private brands say that it is 
nost impossible for them to make any 
money, regardless of how careful they 
may be in handling flour, under the pres- 
ent trying times. Cases have been cited 
rein buyers purchased on bulk basis 
from mills at the going satisfactory 
rices, submitted their sacks for pack- 
-, obtained shipment within the ordi- 
nary contract time from mills, yet when 
the flour arrived at point of destination, 
either here or elsewhere, found losses of 
$1@1.50 bbl. 

Stocks of flour owned by jobbers and 
bakers in Chicago do not seem to be 
large, but there is enough to delay fur- 
ther buying when wheat is as erratic as 

has been of late. Very little flour is 
yvned, most members of the trade be- 

», at a range of quotations anywhere 
r those now current. 

Canadian flour that came on this mar- 
ket some time ago has not been forgot- 
ten by certain of the local buyers. A 
few have this flour on hand, or under 
contract, showing a loss of $3@4.50 bbl, 
ind some will feel the loss very keenly. 
there have been cancellations on flour 

urchased from Canadian mills, but not 
anywhere near the extent experienced 
by mills on this side of the line. Flour 
houses that have met with losses, and 
have flour coming to them, have in some 
instances made cash settlements in order 
to avoid delivery; some have absolutely 

nceled on practically no pretext what- 
The cancellations here, however, do 
not seem to be any more severe than they 
ire in other sections of the country. In 
ome of the eastern markets the cancella- 

ons have been exceptionally large. Cer- 
tain mills claim they have had more 
trouble in carrying out their contracts 
than at any time since they engaged in 
milling. 

Financial troubles have been reported 
n certain sections, It is known that a 
few mills have reduced their sales forces 
materially, throughout this and the cen- 
tral states territory. The local mills re- 

iced their output again this week. 

‘ade continues to be mainly in mixed 

rs. Millfeeds are firm, but with excep- 

mal weather for outdoor feeding the 

ices would, it is believed, decline if the 

ills were operating at anywhere near 
ordinary capacity. 


| 


ever. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
_ Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
, capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

BS WO ox ébercixestviss 18,000 60 
LOSt WOR 60060 scbeeaceces 20,500 70 
COP OBO ce ckisicccvecas cs ane 84 
WO YORES. GOS. oe ues ca rinss 23,750 91 


MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


Purchases of around 1,000,000 bus No. 
3 dark northern spring wheat have been 
made at Minneapolis for shipment to 
Chicago to deliver on December sales. 
Most of the wheat has been bought by 
two houses. It is understood that some 
of it is to be mixed with Canadian wheat 
so that there will be about three bushels 
to one, and the wheat delivered on De- 
cember sales, The difference between 
December wheat in Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago has fluctuated between 11 and 17c. 


At 17%c discount there was a profit for 
the elevator people in bringing down the 
wheat. 

Northwestern traders have been heavy 
sellers of December wheat here the past 
week, picking out the bulges. There has 
also been spreading between Winnipeg 
and Chicago. November wheat in Win- 
nipeg has weakened materially of late, 
although Canadian wheat has been above 
the domestic. Reports from Winnipeg 
say there has been a great deal of un- 
loading of November wheat during the 
week by country holders. 

Vessel men say that there have been 
cancellations of around 5,000,000 bus of 
room chartered to move wheat out of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, due to an 
overestimate of the supplies to go out 
before the close of navigation. There 
will be only about a week more of. the 
regular shipping season, After that time, 
should the weather permit, special rates 
will have to be made on hull and cargo 
insurance, 

Wheat in Missouri River markets has 
declined to nearly a shipping basis with 
Chicago, and a fair quantity of hard win- 
ter has been worked from the interior to 
come to Chicago for delivery purposes. 
Forcing of wheat from that territory, 
and from the Northwest, is the only way 
that a stock can be secured at Chicago, 
as the wheat in the Middle West has been 
shipped out. A small increase in receipts 
here of late has been due to shipments 
from Minneapolis. 

A cargo of 150,000 bus No. 1 dark 
Canadian northern reached Chicago the 
past week, and was unloaded at the J. 
Rosenbaum elevator B, South Chicago. 
It was brought for millers. The B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. has a cargo of wheat, 
230,000 bus, about due. 


BEAR PRESSURE ON WHEAT 

Liquidation and bear pressure have 
been on in the wheat market for a month. 
Prices have declined to the lowest since 
1916, and trade expectations are for fur- 
ther declines. Wheat and rye sold at 
practically the same prices, when the dif- 
ference in weight is considered, there be- 
ing four pounds less to the bushel of 
rye than of wheat. It is the first time in 
a great many years that this has oc- 
curred. Wheat has declined around 75c, 
while rye has dropped about 2c. 
Strength in rye has been due to large 
holdings by exporters, especially for De- 
cember delivery. Rye is being brought 
here from the Northwest and interior to 
fill December sales. 


LARGE SPECULATIVE TRADING 


Fluctuations of over 10c bu in wheat 
futures per day indicate large specula- 
tive trading, rather than a supply and 
demand situation. Export buying was 
on a large scale, with an average of 
1,000,000 bus per day taken by the sea- 
board, a larger percentage being wheat 
at the Gulf than for several weeks past. 
Prices at the Gulf were 18@20c over Chi- 
cago, December, mostly January ship- 
ment. Buying of futures against export 
sales was largely confined to breaks. 

On Wednesday 3,000,000 bus wheat 
were bought for export, and while the 
futures were taken out of the market, 
the effect was offset by heavy sales at- 
tributed to eastern speculators. The lat- 
ter have been in and out of the market 
on a large scale, and have made success- 
ful turns of late. While part of their 
sales have been on sharp bulges, they 
have also done considerable on breaks. 


CORN AND OATS PRICES LOW 


Prices for corn and oats have dropped 
to the lowest since 1915, and are at a 
prewar level. Farmers in Iowa are get- 
ting 48@50c for new corn, which is be- 
low cost of production. On a basis of 
50c at loading stations, allowing 10c for 


husking and Sc for hauling, the farmer 
would only get 37c for corn. Oats are 
around 30@S35c. Speculators have sold 
the coarse grains for the farmer, and it 
remains to be seen. whether the farmer 
will deliver the grain fast enough to en- 
able the speculators to get in their shorts 
at a profit. There have been years when 
the farmers have not sold with sufficient 
freedom to enable the shorts to get in 
with comfort. 

Corn and oats are regarded as having 
been well liquidated, although there is 
nothing in the immediate situation to in- 
dicate that there is to be a big advance 
in prices, Farmers are dissatisfied with 
present prices and, although some are 
selling to get needed money, the move- 
ment is light. The month of December 
is expected to see a small increase in 
sales of new corn, which is grading high 
and selling at 11,@6c over December on 
track. 


NOTES 


It is claimed that Argentine wheat is 
12¥%4c higher than American, all things 
considered. 

Baltimore bid 24c over Chicago De- 
cember for hard winter, track there, 
prompt shipment. 

A cargo of No. 3 Manitoba northern 
wheat was bought today to come to Chi- 
cago, shipment the latter part of next 
week, 

John Beall, Decatur, Ill., inventor of 
the Beall degerminator, known to corn 
millers throughout the country, died 
Monday at his home in Decatur, aged 
90 years. 

The Cicero Milling Co. 4708 West 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, is the name of 
a new corporation, with $75,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture and deal in grain, 
flour and feedstuffs. 


No arrangements have been made by 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., for the sale of their flour here 
since the death of Frank B. Purviance, 
which occurred a few days ago. 

Henry G. Beckman, who was for some 
time connected with the local office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. as sales- 
man, has taken a position with the In- 
ternational Co., manufacturers of egg 
products, spices and flavors. 

The Galesburg (Ill.) Molasses Feed 
Co. has been incorporated, with $125,000 
capital stock, by S. H. Whittenack, F. 
M. Purviance, George C. Gale, Carl S. 
Burnside and Harley Peck, to manufac- 
ture and deal in feeds for live stock. 


The West Chicago Flour & Feed Co., 
12 Aurora Street, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated, with $30,000 capital stock, to 
deal in flour and grain products. The 
incorporators are William kK, and Mabel 
P. Madison, Adolph W. and Agnes M. 
Swanson. 


The International Live Stock Show is 
on here, starting Nov. 27 and continuing 
a week. It has attracted the highest 
grade stock from all over the country 
and live stock experts from all over the 
world. A show of fancy horses was one 
of the attractive features. 


W. G. Gooding, president of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was here 
Tuesday after having spent 10 days with 
the trade in the central states. He re- 
ported business as being quite satisfac- 
tory. He has recently disposed of all 
of his holdings in other milling proper- 
ties other than that of the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co. 


An interesting exhibit of grains, seeds 
and hay of all kinds is being shown here 
at the International Live Stock Show. 
It is under the auspices of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which has three silver 
cups for the best samples of wheat, oats 
and bales of hay. The winner is obliged 
to be successful three times to secure the 
cups permanently. ; 


A few of the trade leaders are expect- 
ing December wheat to drop to a dis- 
count under March as the result of the 
bringing of wheat here from the North- 
west to deliver on sales. They believe 
that December should go to a carryin 
charge discount under the March, onl 
when that is accomplished they say 
liquidation will be over. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, and Raymond F. Kilthau, 
formerly of Chicago, but for the past 
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three years located in Boston as New 
England representative for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
have formed the firm of Spaulding & 
Kilthau, to do a general brokerage and 
mill agency business in New York City. 
They will announce their permanent ad- 
dress as soon as office space can be ob- 
tained, 

Export buying of wheat on Nov. 26 
and 27 aggregated between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bus, including 750,000 bus 
Manitobas in one lot and a large part of 
Gulf wheat. For near-by shipment 22c 
over Chicago December was paid. Janu- 
ary shipment brought 2lc, and February 
20c, over December. All this wheat was 
hedged against in the pit here, and 
created a better feeling. There were 
also 250,000 bus rye bought by Great 
Britain today. 

Strong pressure is being brought on 
L. F. Gates, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, to accept a third term. 
He understands the position of the ex- 
changes better than any other official of 
the board. Indications are that the ex- 
changes of the country will be forced to 
defend their position to a greater ex- 
tent than at any time during their ex- 
istence, as more opposition is developing 
among the farming interest than ever 
before and adverse legislation is to be 
expected. When prices were advanced 
abnormally through exchange operations 
the farmers were perfectly satisfied, but 
with a decline it is different. 





WISCONSIN 

_Mrmwavxee, Wis., Nov. 27.—There was 
a little improvement in the flour trade 
this week. While sales were not large, 
dealers were making inquiries, and mill- 
ers are of the opinion that the bottom 
has been reached for the present. Prices 
were marked down to follow the decline 
in cash wheat, but later there appeared 
a better feeling, and a more steady de- 
mand is looked for. Shipping directions 
came in rather slowly on old business, 
but millers received enough to prevent 
accumulations. Mills have been operat- 
ing about quarter time for the past two 
weeks, but expect to increase production 
next week. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $8.75 
@9, and straight at $8.20@8.35, in 98-lb 
cottons, 

Demand for clear was slow, most of 
the trade having good stocks and being 
out of the market. Scattering orders 
were received from the East, but busi- 
ness generally was slow. Mills find no 
demand for low grade, and are running 
most of it into their feed. There were 
just enough shipping directions coming 
in to prevent accumulations. Outside 
mills were offering freely, and there ap- 
pears no urgent demand, Fancy was 
quoted at $7.20@8, and second at $5.20, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers are 
well stocked up, and did very little buy- 
ing. Jobbers report light trade, and have 
fair stocks on hand. Most of the large 
bakers have enough to last until after the 
holidays. Mills are not trying to force 
sales, and believe that values are drag- 
ging on the bottom. A much improved 
trade is looked for within a short time. 
Outside mills report quiet business, but 
are supplying their trade with flour-in a 
small way. Offerings have been fairly 
liberal, but stocks here are ample to 
meet requirements for the present. 

Jobbers report rather light trade for 
Kansas patent. Offerings from the 
Southwest were moderate, but prices 
were held firm. There was a small busi- 
ness passed with wholesale grocers, but 
trade of any volume was lacking. Prices 
were quoted at $8.50@8.85, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Demand for rye flour showed no im- 
provement. Mills operated only to the 
extent that directions were received on 
old business. Most of them have a fair 
amount of business on hand, but lack 
shipping directions. The sharp decline 
in cash rye this week has curtailed busi- 
ness to a great extent. Millers received 
an occasional order from the East. Local 
bakers are well supplied. Mills have 
moderate stocks of rye on hand, but the 
bulk of the offerings were picked up by 
shippers for export. Pure was quoted at 
$8.10@8.50, straight at $7.60@7.85, and 
dark at $6@7.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour continues very 
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light. Mills have a fair amount of busi- 
ness on the books, but lack shipping di- 
rections. Prices have declined sharply, 
following the break in corn. Mills man- 
age to obtain sufficient shipping orders to 
prevent accumulations. Nothing heard 
from orters, and no business looked 
for in immediate future. Some im- 
provement in the demand for meal, but 
grits continue slow. Corn flour was 
quoted at $2.30@2.40, corn meal at $2.15 
@2.25, and corn grits at $2.10@2.20, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 





This week ........ 24,000 5,375 22 

Last week ........ 24,000 5,365 22 

Eamet year ...... - 24,000 16,000 67 

Two years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
MILLFEED 


The market was somewhat unsettled. 
Offerings from jobbers were on the in- 
crease, but mills had little to offer for 
prompt delivery. All were willing to sell 
for December, but the trade was not in- 
clined to purchase at the prices asked. 
Most mills have caught up on their or- 
ders, and are selling in mixed cars. 
Shippers have fair stocks, but are not 
pressing them for sale at much discount. 
Middlings were neglected, and liberally 
discounted to sell. Offerings of Canadian 
feed in the East continue free at lower 
prices than the West will sell at. There 
was very little buying in the state, as 
country dealers have moderate supplies 
and farmers are still grinding grain in 
preference to paying the present price 
for millfeed. Hominy feed and oil meal 
slow of sale. Gluten feed holding strong, 
with offerings light. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 

wheat, 85,322 bus; corn, 42,204; oats, 
1,463,589 ; barley, 132,503; rye, 98,763. 
_ Captain E. B. Parsons, one of the old- 
est members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce and formerly connected 
with the grain business, died on Wednes- 
day, after a prolonged illness. 


The remains of E. B. White, pioneer 
flour mill designer and builder of the 
Northwest, who died April 14, at Glad- 
stone, Mich., were taken to his former 
home in La Crosse, Wis., on Nov. 22, and 
interred beside those of his wife in Oak 
Grove Cemetery. 

H. N. Witson. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920* 751 3,199 444 191 78 11 14 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,503 1,638 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33026 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,624 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 = 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 824 20 10 


*Estimated Nov. 1. 





Spring Wheat Crops by Grades 
An estimate of this year’s spring wheat 
crop, by grades, based upon reports from 
grain handlers to the Department of Agri- 
culture: 
Percentage of spring wheat ex- 
cm——-Pected to grade No.-—— 


Be- 
State— 1 2 3 4 5 low5 
Wisconsin.. 6.7 15.2 25.4 20.8 18.8 14.1 
Minnesota.. 6.8 8.0 14.5 19.8 27.6 23.4 
OW, ...4++ 4.2 16.2 19.2 19.7 16.8 265.9 
N. Dakota. 31.7 18.9 18.0 14.1 10.6 6.7 
8. Dakota.. 2.5 6.3 89.0 14.9 19.9 48.5 
Nebraska... 7.3 14.1 17.1 15.8 14.8 30.9 
Montana... 64.6 20.7 10.1 3.1 9 6 
Wyoming.. 30.8 27.6 22.5 15.0 3.9 3 
Colorado... 33.0 30.5 19.4 8.7 4.7 3.7 
N. Mexico.. 41.7 32.6 19.2 42 21 3 
Utah....... 25.9 61.6 17.2 6.0 3 0 
Idaho...... 26.9 49.6 15.7 3.4 1.8 2.6 
Washington 20.0 36.4 28.5 10.9 3.1 1.1 
Oregon.... 45.3 33.9 14.1 4.1 1.8 8 
All others.. 23.9 21.0 16.7 12.8 11.8 138.8 
U. 8. total— 
Spring... 24.0 20.8 16.6 12.8 11.8 14.0 
Winter... 29.56 42.0 18.2 67 2.4 12 
All wheat 27.9 35.9 17.7 84 62 49 
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STILL GIVING WAY 


The further pronounced break in the 
wheat market, recording still lower levels 
in December and March, the latter drop- 
ping through $1.50 and reaching $1.47, 
on Nov. 26, while December touched 
$1.52, has not helped to allay the de- 
moralization and want of confidence pre- 
vailing in the buying trades. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that there is a growing 
feeling that the decline has gone far 
enough and is already close to the border 
of safety, if not beyond. There is a 
feeling that it is about time to call a 
halt, so far as deflation in grain is con- 
cerned, if widespread disaster is to be 
avoided. 

The bakery trade has been the best 
buyer on the breaks and many bakers 
are now bought for sixty to ninety days, 
with here and there an exception who has 
enough flour booked for even a longer 
period. Although many of these pur- 
chases were made at prices which looked 
attractive at the time, they were put 
through at several dollars above current 
levels. There is considerable flour booked 
around thirteen dollars, and from there 
down to ten dollars, a loss of from five 
to two dollars when compared with pres- 
ent prices, 

Under such conditions, there is more 
or less trouble about cancellations and in 
getting directions. Many bakers with 
flour bought at these figures are not or- 
dering it shipped, but are buying for 
current needs from other millers at the 
present market. It is the same old story 
over again, so often met with on radical 
declines. The situation is full of grief 
and, unless the market shows a substan- 
tial advance, very heavy losses are in 
sight for many in the trade. With flour 
selling around eight dollars there is much 
less risk in purchasing now than for- 
merly, and some sales should result. 

The time has come when obtaining di- 
rections on high priced flour already 
booked is quite as important as making 
new sales, The buyer who takes his 
losses without a whimper is winning a 
trade distinction and reputation which 
will be remembered as long as he lives 
and continues in business. It will be but 
natural for him to be given preferential 
treatment in future business relations 
when normal conditions are restored. 

So far as the baker is concerned, his 
predicament has not been so bad, because 
the price of bread has been high enough 
to let him out. However, the cutting of 
prices of bread has started, and will prob- 
ably be general very soon. With the flour 
jobber the situation is quite different and 
he has no such way of absorbing his 
losses. While low prices are desirable, a 
healthy reaction from present low levels 
would give needed relief to the present 
unfavorable trade position. 


TIGHT SOFT WHEAT SITUATION 


The situation in regard to soft wheat 
is extremely tight, a fact indicated by 
the premiums it commands at central 
markets, and it shows no signs of getting 
easier, The section east of the Mississippi 
River grew only about half a crop of 
wheat, and a considerable movement for 
export took place after harvest. A sale 
of 10,000 bus red wheat was made at To- 
ledo this week at 40c over the Chicago 
March future, and yet it is difficult for 
millers to get anything like this for their 
flour. 

If soft wheat had been in freer move- 


ment and greater supply, more disastrous 
and widespread competition and price 
cutting would doubtless have prevailed 
among soft wheat millers than has been 
the case. The scarcity of this wheat, and 
its stiff premiums, has served to put a 
check on the pressure of soft wheat mill- 
ers to sell flour and has discouraged the 
making of forward sales. There is some 
trouble over attempted cancellations, but 
probably only a modicum of what there 
would have been under different condi- 
tions. 

It begins to look as if the soft wheat 
miller who had the wheat would get the 
business. Stocks are none too easy to 
replace. A large selling agency of soft 
wheat flour, handling the surplus produc- 
tion of many mills, reports that it is re- 
ceiving very few and scant offerings of 
flour from its mills. One reason un- 
doubtedly is that the mills haven’t got the 
wheat. 

Millers are confining their sales of 
soft wheat flour closely to the amount of 
wheat on hand. It is as dangerous to 
sell much flour unless you have the wheat 
as it has been to have much wheat unless 
you could sell the flour. Many millers 
are maintaining a nearer balance and 
equilibrium between wheat supply and 
flour sales than in years. They are not 
taking any chances on getting caught out 
in the open where they can be hurt. 

There is more or less soft wheat back 
in the country, but the supply will cer- 
tainly not prove burdensome and there 
is no warranty for believing that the pre- 
miums will not prevail for the balance of 
the crop year. If there were anything 
like an active demand for soft wheat 
flour, the tightness of the situation would 
become even more apparent. 


AN EXPORT SALE 


The notable event of the week here 
was an export sale of 1,000 bags of soft 
wheat flour for London put through by 
one of the Toledo mills. This was so ex- 
traordinary as to occasion quite a furore, 
the report of it spreading like wildfire in 
the trade and on ’change and being ac- 
claimed as an omen of better times. This 
is the first export sale by a Toledo mill 
on this crop, and no other mills in this 
section have reported such sales. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is no particular change for the 
week in the milling situation, which is 
quite unsatisfactory, with more or less 
trouble over attempted cancellations and 
drafts not being taken care of promptly. 
There is absolutely no alternative but for 
the mills to enforce their contracts, and 
this is generally realized by the better 
class of the buying trades. It is a great 
relief to millers when they receive direc- 
tions on flour booked at higher prices. 
An effort is being made to clean up all 
such bookings and get them out of the 
way. 

The decline in prices has not stimulated 
buying to any noticeable extent, but has 
afforded an opportunity for some who 
needed flour to get in advantageously. 
Only small quantities are being booked 
and, in many cases, these are for imme- 
diate shipment. Some evidence that 
prices have reached bottom and that more 
stable conditions might be expected 
would help the situation. 

The demand for millfeed holds up sur- 
prisingly well, in view of the low price 
of corn and oats, and other feeds. Ex- 
cept for the low price of these other 
feeds, which will undoubtedly be sub- 
stituted, millfeed would probably be in 
line for an advance with the coming of 
cold weather and the end of good pas- 
turage. As it is, the limited output is 
regarded as responsible for sustaining 
prices. 

There was quite a wide range in bids 
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for wheat by Toledo millers this we:, 
and some are not active. Nov. 26 they 
were bidding $1.74@1.78 for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points; at the same tie 
this wheat sold as high as $1.82%, on 
the floor. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented to ‘lo. 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity »f 


48,000 bbls, as reported to The Nor‘ h- 
western Miller: 


. output § actiy ty 
Bee WOO: ceckitc tenlecsess 19,000 9 
NE WOUND SSS 6 oc ceiceseees 23,800 0 
TEE GE <a seb bbs 40s oss e508 23,800 ) 
Two years AGO ......-..008 33,100 9 
Three years ago .......0+5 41,850 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi: 
and Michigan, including those at Tole: o 
as reported to The Northwestern Mil! 
with comparisons for the correspond 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output I 


BERT vctcceee 28 157,710 62,486 
WORST. cc vscde 22 146,700 59,856 
p} >) Pee rere 11 70,760 47,153 
|) See 12 87,600 58,253 
*Week ending Nov. 27. tWeek end 
Nov. 20, 
GEORGE C. PICKARD 


George C. Pickard, who has been « 
gaged in the flour jobbing business 
Toledo since his retirement a few yeas 
ago from the Maumee Valley Baking Co., 
has recently acquired the milling pro)- 





George ©. Pickard 


erty formerly conducted as the Wagoncr 
Milling Co., 958 Oak Street East, Toledo, 
Ohio. The mill has been dismantled a1 
the buildings will hereafter be devot: 
to flour storage, having a capacity 
about 15 cars. Acquiring this proper’) 
gives Mr. Pickard greatly improved f.- 
cilities for handling flour. Whereas for- 
merly flour had to be handled by truc«, 
it can now be unloaded direct into tic 
warehouse from the private switch cor- 
necting with the New York Central Ra’ - 
road. 

Mr. Pickard has made a feature 
handling flour from the Bay State Mi 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., but all kinds 
flour, corn starch, corn meal and salt 
car lots, and bakery supplies, are al 
handled. Mr. Pickard is an experienc 
flour man and baker and, consequent 
is particularly well qualified for 1 
business in which he is engaged. I! 
connection with the Toledo trade | 
been a long one, and he enjoys its co 
fidence to an unusual extent. 


NOTES 

G. M. Hamm, sales manager Hoyla: 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, called 
this office Nov. 27. 

W. F. Steele, who represents the I 
dish Milling Co., Milwaukee, in Ohi, 
has moved from Cincinnati to Columbu-, 
and now resides at 640 Bulen Avenue. 

C. H. Culbertson, recently with thc 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
now representing the Red Wing (Minn. 
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Milling Co. in southern Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

J. L. Purdy, recently with the Meteor 
Motor Co. Piqua, Ohio, has returned to 
the flour business and is now represent- 
ine the Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., 
in southern Ohio. 

1». R. Wheeler, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has 
moved his headquarters from Cleveland 
+, Columbus, and has an office in the Co- 
us Savings & Trust Building. 

_M. Adams, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., has ar- 
ved to represent the Updike Milling 
C».. Omaha, Neb., in southern territory. 
He will have general charge of sales, in- 

ing the appointment of brokers and 

» king with them. 

\. B. Hewson, representing the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
ith headquarters at Delaware, Ohio, was 

‘change with O. L. Spurrier, of Spur- 

Bros., millers, Marysville, Ohio, who 
local distributors for Tea Table 


L 


( 


rhe Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has arranged with C. E. Monck, 
( land, Ohio, formerly with Everett, 
ienbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., to 
esent the company in Ohio and 
\jichigan, and with George Adams, Jr., 
Louisville, Ky., formerly with the Mar- 
| (Minn.) Milling Co., to represent 
Indiana. 





- EVANSVILLE 
' vansvitte, Inp., Nov. 27.—Evansville 
millers are still waiting for a change to 
overtake them, With the exception of 
the Igleheart mill, the other city mills 
working only part time because of 
the lack of demand. Wheat in this mar- 
ket has dropped to $1.70 at the mills, and 
tc Jess at stations. This is a decline of 
from the last quoted figures. 
there is a feeling that undue specula- 
n in wheat is affecting the entire mill- 
ing industry in the United States, which, 
ther with the large wheat export 
de, has served to demoralize the busi- 
thoroughly. Local millers do not 
« for increased demand until there is 
upturn in wheat prices to stimulate 
r buying. 
rhe corn crop of Indiana is reported to 
: the largest produced in this state 
ince statistics have been gathered. The 
id per acre is 40.5 bus. The Indiana 
» bulletin service estimated that there 
over 9,000,000 bus of last year’s crop 
| in the hands of farmers. 


W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


inprANapous, Inp., Nov. 27.—Crum- 
¢ grain values had a deterrent effect 
iles of wheat flour this week in In- 
ia, the period being largely a repeti- 
1 of the conditions that have prevailed 
the last two months, Quotations 
ved a big decline over last week. 

\With a new low level in quotations be- 
established every few days, buyers, 
irally, have shown no tendency to 
‘chase. Orders that have been placed 

been few in number and only for 
ll quantities. Immediate delivery is 
iost_ invariably specified, indicating 

t bakers and other consumers are not 
ing into the market until their stores 
at a very low point. 
urface conditions, however, have not 
n an entirely true barometer of the 
le. In this region, at least, there has 
na better feeling in general business 

cles, which has been finally communi- 
ed to grain. Many expressions were 

ird that the worst of the liquidation is 


(his change of idea found expression 
. part of the milling trade. Some of 
large grain dealers in the state re- 
rted a better demand for wheat from 
lers, with premiums slightly better, 
(withstanding that March wheat sold 
ow $1.50 on the Chicago Board of 
ide, Friday, for the first time since the 
orld War, 
Optimistic though cautious observers 
e pointing out that it is not to be ex- 
ected that the recent state of depres- 
‘ion will. rectify itself instantly. That 
being so, they add that the market will 
be subject to numerous setbacks, but ex- 
press the belief that the time has come 
when the demand from abroad and the 
so-called statistical position will receive 
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more attention. On this basis, it is con- 
tended that values stand a good chance 
of being irregularly higher. 

Flour quotations in Indianapolis have 
touched the lowest point in four years. 
Hard winter and spring patents at the 
end of the week were quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $7.80@8.50 bbl, 98-Ib 
cotton basis. This represented a reduc- 
tion of 85c in the minimum and 4é5c in 
the maximum, compared with the preced- 
ing week. Soft winter patents were avail- 
able at $8.50@9.25 bbl, a drop of 90c in 
the minimum and 45c in the maximum. 

Soft winter wheat recently has been 
bringing a premium of 15@20c bu over 
the hard and spring varieties in this 
region. The short winter wheat crop in 
much of the territory devoted to its rais- 
ing, and the relatively larger export de- 
mand early in the season, when the 
amount available is considered, compared 
with the other varieties, have been the 
principal factors, millers say, in bring- 
ing about this condition. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Nov. 27, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TRIS WOOK ccc ccccosccseue 7,49 35 
LiOSt WOOK ccccccvccevecece 9,013 39 
TEA OHO wccsvcecvoseceser 10,942 48 
TWO YOQTS ABO .ccccccceses 6,280 28 
Nov. 27, 1920, stocks in store...... 8,925 bbls 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WORE sccccvcccssccecses 29,000 50,000 
COPR ccocccccccccnsessces 615,000 157,000 
ORER cccccccccvvccccecers 186,000 76,000 
RYO cccccccccscccccccccens 3,00 ee 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This week ... 210,810 359,810 495,540 cece 
Year ago .... 555,680 202,230 170,500 61,790 
Two years ago 277,850 330,220 370,680 40,330 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand for corn products has im- 
proved. While-small quantity purchases 
for immediate shipment continue to 
characterize the market, the last few days 
have been marked by an increasing num- 
ber. At no time this fall in this terri- 
tory has the market, however, been as 
lethargic as that of wheat flour. 

Quotations, responding to the lower 
level of corn values, range 20c lower per 
100 Ibs, compared with last week. Grits 


‘ are offered for shipment in car lots at 


$2, sacked, meal at $1.95, cerealine at 
$2.55, hominy at $2.10, hominy flakes 
at $2.80 and corn flour at $3.20, 

The better sentiment noted with re- 
gard to wheat and wheat flour also is 
found in the corn products industry, 
though it is not possible yet to point to 
any prominent demand from eastern dis- 
tributors for either corn or its products, 
The huge surplus of corn is expected to 
prevent much, if any, increase in prices, 
but the belief that more stable condi- 
tions are near is widespread. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been in fair demand re- 
cently, considering that all mills are run- 
ning far below their capacity. In wheat 
feeds, bran and mixed feed are quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $36@40 ton, 
sacked; middlings are offered at $40@44. 
The minimum on the three feeds is $2.25 
lower than last week, with the maximum 
unchanged. Hominy feed is quoted for 
shipment in bulk at $86 ton, and $2 more 
sacked. 

NOTES 


Prices on the wagon market in Indian- 
apolis for No. 1 red wheat have dropped 
to $1.75 bu. No. 2 is bringing $1.72 and 
No. 3 $1.67, with other grades on their 
merits. 

The Howard County Farmers’ Fed- 
eration, with headquarters at Kokomo, 
has bought a lot in that city on which it 
will erect a warehouse for the storage of 
products. 

Exhibits by boys in a one-acre corn 
growing contest conducted in Madison 
County, held at Anderson, this week, 
showed that they raised from 91 to 1144, 
bus an acre, 

The Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., in 
recégnition of the service of its em- 
ployees, followed its annual custom on 


’ Thanksgiving of presenting a dressed 


turkey to each of its married employees, 
200 being bought for that purpose. 
unmarried employee received a $1 bill. 
William Weinantz, Webb Isley and 
Joseph Isley, grain raisers in Shelby 
County, will receive gold medals from 
the Indiana Corn Growers’ Association 
as winners of first awards in the five- 
acre corn growing contest conducted 
throughout the state by the organization. 
Their yields showed the highest average 
of any three entered in the competition. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Nov. 27.—Neither flour 
nor grain found friends in the local mar- 
ket this week, due to general conditions 
which are said to exist throughout the 
entire country. It has been a buyers’ 
market, apparently, though they do not 
seem to have taken advantage of it be- 
cause of the general belief that wheat 
will drop further in price to more near- 
ly reach a parity with prices of coarser 
grains. The general opinion in the trade 
this week is that flour buyers are likely 
to overstay the market, and to fail to 
realize that, even if the price of wheat 
should reach anything like a prewar level, 
the difference in manufacturing costs 
will still make a great difference in pres- 
ent prices and those of prewar days. 

Northwestern mills are offering espe- 
cially low prices this week, bakers’ pat- 
ents being quoted at $8.40@9.25, while 
figures from Kansas mills are a little 
higher, their quotations ranging $8.75@ 
9.75, with a top price of $10.25 for some 
fancy brands of family grade. Soft win- 
ters are quoted at $9.50@10.25. 

The millfeed market continues inactive. 
Standard middlings are quoted at $39@ 
41 ton, flour middlings at $47.50@50, and 
bran at $40@42. Other products are 
either not quoted at all, or remain the 
same as for the last month. 





ATTENTION GIVEN TO CREDIT 

Special attention is being given by 
millers and jobbers to the credit situa- 
tion, especially in the cotton and to- 
bacco districts. While it is better there 
than might be expected with the present 
low prices on cotton and tobacco, credits 
are being carefully watched, and job- 
bers, retailers and consumers are being 
urged to co-operate in order that no one 
class may be made to bear the entire 
burden. Credit men’s associations in this 
section are circulating specific requests 
to consumers and retailers to divide up 
their obligations by paying as much as 
possible, even if it is necessary to sacri- 
fice a part of the crop at a low price, in 
order that the jobber may not be forced 
to bear all the load. 

The general opinion in the trade is that 
credit conditions in Virginia and North 
Carolina are in a much better condition 
than they were expected to be when the 
cotton and tobacco “wars” were raging 
recently in the Carolinas and farther 
south. JosepH A. Lesuie. 





WORST IS OVER, SAYS BARNES 

Cuicaco, Itut., Nov. 27.—Julius H. 
Barnes, former wheat director, was in 
Chicago Nov. 22 and 23. Asked as to his 
opinion of the markets he said: “I think 
the worst is over, both in grains and 
commodities. The export demand for 
wheat averages about 1,000,000 bus per 
day, and we have a surplus left.” 

Mr. Barnes was one of the principal 
speakers at the dinner given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover at the Black- 
stone on Nov. 23. Speaking briefly of 
the work done for the benefit of the chil- 
dren in Europe he called attention to 
the exportation of 17,000,000 tons of food 
in a year, against a normal of 6,000,000 
tons, and said that 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat had been exported out of a very 
small crop. He contributed $10,000 for 
relief of the destitute children in Europe, 
for whom Mr. Hoover is trying to raise 
$1,000,000 in Chicago. 

There were $200,000 contributed at the 
dinner, of which James A. Patten, How- 
ard B. Jackson and Arthur C. Cutten 
each subscribed $10,000. Julius Rosen- 
wald, head of Sears, Roebuck’ & Co., 
gave $50,000. 

Mr. Barnes was accompanied by Mrs. 
Barnes, and both returned to New York 
for Thanksgiving, but expect to spend 
their Christmas in Duluth. 

’ (C. H. Cuanren. 
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. NASHVILLE 

Nasuvit1e, Tenn., Nov. 27.—There has 
been little change in the flour market 
this week, so far as the Southeast has 
been concerned, There have been fluc- 
tuations in wheat, but very little cha’ 
in flour prices. There is sentiment in 
evidence that the recent declines have 
taken prices to the bottom, and that the 
market should soon become more stable. 
Inquiries are increasing, and indications 
are that buyers are becoming more in- 
terested. Mills continue running on less 
than half time, and the output is being 
absorbed. 

Prices were somewhat unsettled during 
the week, but moved in a narrow range. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.10@10.40; 
standard or regular patent, $9.60@10; 
straight patent, $9.20@9.40; first clears, 
$7@7.50. x 

Jobbers are doing little business in 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $9@10; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $8.60@9. 

Wheat continues unsettled and irregu- 
lar. Mills are buying in moderate sup- 
ply to cover the limited sales of flour. 
No. 2 red was quoted at $1.95@2, Nash- 
ville, at the close of the week. 

Millfeed shows little change. Because 
of light output, mills are in fair shape. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.0.b. Ohio River points, $85 
@38; standard middlings or shorts, $43 
@A6, 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 214,590 96,115 45.2 
Last week ....... 210,390 97,752 46.4 
ZORF GRO .ccccese 210,090 147,368 70.1 
Two years ago... 188,190 112,730 59.9 
Three years ago.. 172,890 139,596 80.7 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 27 Nov. 20 
WIOGP, BOM oc cescvceses 32,600 33,700 
WReRt, BUM cccccccvsces 150,000 149,000 
COTM, DUD cecccccccvcsas 52,000 43,000 
GOee, DEE rsicdscvevenat 399,000 363,500 


CORN MEAL 


Demand for corn meal has dwindled 
almost to nothing. Mills with a capacity 
of 63,000 bus this week ground 1,286, or 
2.04 per cent of capacity, compared with 
9,291, or 13.4 per cent, last week, and 
13.2 per cent the same week in 1919. 
Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $2.10@2.20; 
plain meal, 5@10c less. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 134 cars. 

Wolcott Bros. plan an addition to their 
flour mills at Lexington, Ky. 

The Juliette (Ga.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling new equipment and greatly en- 
larging its grist mill. 

Steps are being taken to secure a 
grain elevator for Norfolk, Va., the first 
unit to have a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, went 
to Knoxville to attend the funeral of J. 
Allen Smith. 

J. W. Morrison, of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills, is one of three can- 
didates nominated for president of the 
Lexington Board of Commerce. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
has completed a large feed manufactur- 
ing plant in conjunction with its flour 
mills, and will manufacture many va- 
riéties of feed. 

The Dixie Portland Flour Co., of Mem- 
phis, with capital stock of $100,000, has 

een incorporated by O. I. Kettenbach, 
A. M. Ellisworth, C. B. Stout, C. E. 
Currie and Carroll Wilson. . 

The bakery of F. A. Vann & Son, 
Greenville, Tenn., was heavily damaged 
by fire. Insurance to amount of $10,000 
was carried. The plant had recently been 
equipped with new machinery and ap- 
paratus, 

Joun Lever. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 27.—This coun- 
try is conducting a vigorous deflation, 
and slowly but surely every industry and 
every branch of business is being af- 
fected by the effort to bring merchandise 
prices back to a normal basis. The 
American people have served notice on 
all producers and manufacturers that 
they will not continue to pay war prices 
in peace times. Many industries and 
wholesale establishments are engaged now 
in the interesting process of discovering 
a price level at which the public will 
again buy in quantity. The most pro- 
gressive retail establishments, appreciat- 
ing the significance of this movement, 
have begun to sell high priced merchan- 
dise at less than they paid for it. 


NATIONWIDE LIQUIDATION 


The stock market has been liquidating 
on an enormous scale, the heavy selling 
representing the effort to build up cash 
balances and reduce bank loans, History 
has repeated itself, in that borrowers 
who had obtained large advances upon 
collateral which is declining in price are 
now offering it for what it will bring. 
In the course of this movement nearly 
one third of the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange touched a new low 
level in the week ending Nov. 20. In 
this way the seasoned stocks as well as 
the highly speculative shares have been 
placed upon a more attractive price level 
and are being gradually absorbed by a 
public which has entered the market 
with buying orders “at recessions.” 

The liquidation in stocks represents to 
an extent the liquidation in mercantile 
lines, for many hard pressed merchants 
and corporations loaded up with mer- 
chandise have found it advisable to sell 
out and pay off their loans at the banks. 
Heavy aggregate losses have been taken, 
but the extent of this movement has not 
been as great as at other stages of the 
liquidation period. The one thing cer- 
tain is, however, that the whole nation is 
getting down to earth again in the sense 
that it is re-establishing its productive 
and distributive activities upon a really 
safe basis. 

PRICES REBOUND 


On the announcement that the Durant 
holdings of General Motors common 
stock had been taken over by the Du 
Pont interests, the stock market ad- 
vanced sharvly this week and reflected 
renewed enthusiasm in various quarters. 
It has not been officially stated just how 
many shares were represented by this 
deal, but it was estimated that this single 
transaction involved the shifting of 3,- 
000,000 shares of General Motors com- 
mon stock. If that was so, the operation 
was witnout parallel and meant that the 
passing of securities from weak to 
strong hands was making excellent prog- 
ress. This development was suggestive, 
and had a good effect upon the security 
buying public. There were such prodi- 
gious holdings of General Motors com- 
mon stock as to make the issue especially 
vulnerable to bear attack. 


EASIER MONEY 


For the first time this year call money 
loaned as low as 41% per cent last Mon- 
day. It is reasonable to believe that more 
offerings will be made, and that there 
will be larger supplies of call money 
osm at the command of Wall Street 

rrowers. Some banking experts be- 
lieve that the market will soon have an 
abundance of easy call money, but others 
take the view that the total demand in 
other quarters is too great to justify the 
belief that anything like really easy con- 
ditions will prevail this year. It is well 
to remember, however, that the market 
sometimes shifts quickly in one direction 
or another. In this instance, it is felt 


that the release of credit tied up in bank 


loans will be helpful in enlarging the 
supply of call money. This will be an 
immense aid, and if it is possible to bring 
back a 4 or 5 per cent borrowing basis, 
it is easy to see that the market will show 
increased speculative activity. 


“LYING DOWN” 


Well-known bankers are taking strong 
measures against the action of the im- 
porters in “lying down” on contracts to 
purchase staple merchandise and material 
in foreign markets at prices higher than 
now prevail. Some banks have declined 
to hold up payment when an irrevocable 
letter of credit has been issued, but 
others are plainly abetting their clients 
in the effort to extricate them from los- 
ing contracts. The American Accept- 
ance Council has taken a strong stand 
against this sort of thing, and it is ap- 
parent that American buyers will not be 
permitted to lie down on their contracts 
in cases where it is clear that the seller 
has kept his part of the agreement. 

In certain cases where such tactics have 
been followed abroad, the offenders have 
been virtually blacklisted by their banks. 
There is a strong movement on foot to 
make buyers live up to their contracts, 
even in cases where heavy losses would 
result by so doing. This situation is very 
interesting, and means that the public is 
headed for an interesting winter and that 
some extremely important developments 
in trade and finance may be announced 
before long. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Some large commercial organizations 
have been forced to suspend, but in cases 
where they have had high grade securities 
to offer, the large banks have usually 
joined in making up a pool to help the 
weaker institutions through. A good deal 
of this salvage work has been done, and 
it is believed that the measures adopted 
by bankers will suffice to bring about a 
satisfactory solution of all difficulties. 
Several lawsuits have been started for the 
benefit of sellers who find it impossible 
to make deliveries of foreign freight be- 
cause of the. disposition of buyers to in- 
terpose objections on technical grounds. 
The reverse operation is in progress in 
South American countries, where im- 
mense stocks of American made mer- 
chandise and material have been held up 
pending more satisfactory conditions in 
the foreign exchange market. 

American houses are still doing a large 
business abroad, but they are seriously 
hampered by having their customers pay 
an almost prohibitive premium for the 
privilege of settling their indebtedness 
with New York exchange. Numerous 
firms have been handicapped by not be- 
ing able to obtain prompt settlements 
from the other side, and some have be- 
come financially embarrassed as a con- 
sequence of the extraordinary conditions 

revailing in the foreign exchange mar- 

et. In many instances the banks have 
granted assistance, especially in cases 
where the firms have been strong enough 
to justify a long extension of credit. 

One expert in touch with the unusual 
conditions prevailing in money and ex- 
change summarized the present difficul- 
ties in these words: “A good deal has 
been accomplished in the way of defla- 
tion, but it is absurd to suppose that the 
movement has been consummated, It 
may take months before anything like 
normal price conditions prevail, for the 
situation is greatly complicated by the 
fact that prevailing merchandise prices 
are in many cases 50 or 75 per cent above 
the prewar level. 

“T do not think that the old level will 
be restored, but there must be further 
reductions in many classes of merchan- 
dise. Just how this will be brought about 
no one can tell at this time. It will be 
an orderly process, however, and not at- 


tended with serious mishaps. The bank- 
ers have the situation well in hand, and 
it is quite possible that there will be some 
further increase in the number of com- 
mercial failures. The November figures 
will be extremely interesting, as will be 
those giving the total liabilities involved. 

“I feel that the country will emerge 
from the ordeal all right and that it 
will show up well, even in the hard 
pressed times which must be encountered 
when more than 100,000,000 people are 
readjusting their affairs to a lower price 
schedule and a new basis of living. One 
unfortunate thing is that wages must 
come down sooner or later. I never ex- 
pect to see the prewar standard restored, 
but in the nature of things nothing can 
help further reductions being made. I 
believe that there are many things in the 
outlook which are highly encouraging and 
which will work out advantageously for 
the American people, but I do not feel 
that it is right to make people believe 
that the readjustment process is further 
along than it really is. 

“The outside fact is that the whole 
consuming public in this country has 
served notice upon producers and manu- 
facturers that war prices cannot be con- 
tinued in peace times. Consumers have 
the situation in their own hands and, by 
simply refusing to buy as they have done, 
they can soon check the upward price 
movement. The average business man in 
this instance is willing to face the music 
and to take whatever measures are essen- 
tial to put him on easy street; and the 
simple life on easy street is much to be 
preferred to a happy-go-lucky existence 
on extravagance avenue.” 

The railroads are being well managed, 
and developing increased efficiency. There 
is little doubt that they will show many 
new efficiency records for the full year. 
It is reported that improvements already 
made have provided facilities equal to 
those furnished by 500,000 new freight 
cars. The New England roads are stiil 
complaining of traffic conditions and the 
difficulty of paying high wages for the 
sort of business that they now have. 





CANADIAN CROP MOVEMENT 

The Board of Grain Commissioners of 
Canada reports the movement of western 
Canadian grain crops for October, 1920, 
as follows: 

In comparison with the bumper crops 
harvested this year in the prairie prov- 
inces, the marketing of the grain during 
the month has been distinctly disappoint- 
ing. The lack of export demand from 
overseas undoubtedly is the principal 
cause of this, but there is also noticeable 
a very keen dissatisfaction on the part 
of the farmers with the prices at which 
grain is now sold on the open markets. 
The lack of active buying on the part 
of importing countries can be accounted 
for by the fact that large purchases were 
made in the late summer, providing am- 
ple supplies for several months, supple- 
mented by fairly good harvests at home. 
Added to this, the labor troubles and 
strike of miners in Great Britain, as well 
as the low rates of exchange, have the 
effect of rendering a curtailment of buy- 
ing essential. 

In the meantime, the world awaits the 
result of the Argentine and Australian 
harvests, due in December and January, 
with the greatest interest. The statistical 
position of supplies in relation to de- 
mand, having full regard for Europe’s 
buying power under present conditions, 
is a strong one, and the tendency to low- 
er prices has been maintained. This was 
most noticeable at times when large ex- 
port purchases only held the market 
rather than causing a rise. Bumper 
yields in the Argentine and Australia will 
undoubtedly result in lower prices, while 
a marked falling off from present pros- 
pects would exert a steadying influence. 

A revised estimate by the dominion 
bureau of statistics shows a slight in- 
crease in the yield of western wheat, but 
reductions in coarse grains. The wheat 
harvest is the second largest and the 
oats a record harvest for the prairie 
provinces. The quality is excellent, also, 
in all grains. The fact that difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining sufficient repre- 
sentative samples for the establishment 
of the standards of low grades by, the 
standards board in itself is evidence of 
the high quality being uniform all over 
the West. 


RYO, BUS cecicivccce 


December 1, 1920 


During the month 37,080 cars of all 
grains were inspected, compared with 
18,750 a month ago and 26,629 a year ago. 
Of these 31,124 contained wheat, against 
16,265 a month ago and 20,119 a year ago, 
The grading of the wheat was very high, 
no less than 27,850 cars, or 89.5 per cent, 
grading No. 3 northern or better, com- 
pared with 14,633, or 90 per cent, 4 
month ago, and 14,859, or 73.9 per cent, 
a year ago. 

The movement of oats and barley was 
very much lower than a year ago, reflect- 
ing the effect upon the market for feed- 
stuffs of the abundant crops of feeding 
grains and a lack of over-sea demand for 
barley, as compared with last year. 

In flaxseed and rye marked increases 
are noted over last year. The fall iy 
the prices of flaxseed consequent upon 
the larger crop has resulted in an active 
and earlier demand from the crushine 
mills in both Canada and the United 
States. Rye is cheaper than wheat, and 
a large quantity is used in European 
countries for bread making. The in- 
creased movement is through the United 
States to fill export requirements of 
United States markets. 

A very important feature of the grain 
movement this fall is the shipment to 
United States points of Canadian grain. 
A large amount has heen purchased for 
European importers through United 
States markets. The exchange situation 
against Canada has enabled United State: 
exporters to purchase Canadian wheat 
at a price comparing favorably with the 
United States grain. This has resulted 
in the shipping of a large proportion of 
the wheat and rye, lake shipments, from 
Fort William and Port Arthur to United 
States ports. Press reports indicate a 
very heavy movement of cars from points 
in western Canada across the border, but 
this is not supported by the records of 
the railway companies. Complete statis- 
tics are not yet available, but the prin- 
cipal points show 537 cars of wheat and 
151 cars of other grains—principally rye 
and flaxseed—for the two months. <A 
comparison of the lake movement for 
September and October, 1920, compared 
with the movement in 1915 and 1916 for 
the same months, is shown in No. 5 of 
the following tables, which show the in- 
spections, receipts and shipments during 
the first two months of the crop year 
1920-21, compared with 1919-20: 

1. Number of cars inspected in the 
western grain inspection division during 
the month of October, 1920, compared 
with October, 1919: 


m—1920——_. -———19119. 
Cars Bus Cars Bus 





Wheat ... 31,124 38,126,900 20,119 24,645,775 
OM ssncis 3,631 7,080,450 4,210 8,209,500 
Barley ... 1,192 1,609,200 1,532 2,068,200 
Flaxseed.. 624 624,000 356 356,00 
erp 443 509,450 853 = 405, 950 

2. Total receipts of grain at Fort 


William and Port Arthur elevators dur- 
ing September and October, 1920, com- 
pared with 1919: 

1920 (2 mos) 1919 (2 mos) 


Wheat, bus ..-..... 44,612,361 35,362,392 
GOOG, WUE ccscsccic 5,776,294 6,783,691 
Barley, bus ....... 2,292,378 2,473,780 
Flaxseed, bus ..... 668,105 260,31 

Rye, DOS .ccccccese 807,558 396,155 


3. Total shipments of grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur elevators dur- 
ing September and October, 1920, com- 
pared with 1919: 


1920 (2 mos) 1919 (2 mos) 

Wheat, bus ....... 33,052,718 $2,307,377 

Oats, bus ......... 2,617,445 5,044,509 
Bariey, DUS .ccorss 1,482,954 1,848,1: 

Flaxseed, bus ..... 353,735 127,005 

480,478 186,392 


4, Provisional estimate by dominion 
bureau of statistics of 1920 crops in the 
prairie provinces, compared with two 
previous years: 


1920, bus 1919, bus 1918, bus 
Wheat ... 263,915,000 165,544,300 164,436,100 
Oats ..... 323,270,000 235,580,000 222,049,500 
Barley ... 42,789,000 36,682,400 47,607,400 
Flaxseed.. 10,307,000 5,232,300 6,776,009 
Rye ...+-- 9,040,000 7,262,400 6,181,700 


5. Proportions of lake shipments of 
Canadian wheat and rye from Fort 
William and Port Arthur, destined to 
Canadian and United States ports, dur- 
ing September and October of the follow- 
ing years: 


Wheat, to— 1915, bus 1916, bus 1920, bus 





Can. ports... 23,746,298 15,398,886 10,428,25: 
U. S. ports... 41,721,091 14,812,602 22,344,251 
Totals .... 65,467,389 30,211,388 32,772,503 
Rye— 1920 
To Canadian ports, bus..........++. 235,068 
To United States ports............+. 251,945 
WOE CPessW essa scveekesqcussecave 487,015 
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(here is still a very fair demand for 
flov u in this city. Though many bakers 
have complained of a falling off in their 
: ide since the price of bread went up to 

s id per 4 lbs, yet millers say they have 
sa ng to complain of in reg: ard to their 
output. Fully 80 per cent of the flour 
used in this city comes from London 
mills. Supplies from country and out- 
port mills have dwindled within the past 
month, 

Last week’s allocation of imported 
flour only came into the distributing 
agents’ hands on Friday. It consisted of 
equal parts of soft winter straights and 
either first spring clears or first hard 
winter clears. This was with an idea of 
giving agents, who had Chinese flour still 
on their hands, an opportunity of getting 
rid of it. Today this week’s allocation 
came to hand, being Chinese and Pacific 
Coast flour in equal parts. The quality 
of the Chinese this week is described as 
excellent. Judging from samples, some 
is worth more than the price quoted, 81s 
9d per sack, while much of it is not 
worth that figure. 

It was thought that millers had quit 
nixing in flour, but last Monday there 

ared an order from the flour mills 
control committee by which millers are 
to mix 5 per cent of imported flour into 
their sacks; that is to say, 14 lbs to every 
It is supposed the object of this 
order is to find an outlet for the big 
cargoes of Chinese flour that are believed 
to be coming forward, but last Monday 
it was Australian and not Chinese flour 
that was allocated to millers for this 
purpose. It seems clear that the com- 
mission has no spring wheat, hard winter 
or Manitoba straights to offer. It is 
understood that for economical reasons 
it has not bought such flour for a long 
while, but there is a great demand for it in 

London, and in other centers of this 
country, and it is probable that import- 
ers who have been recently dealing di- 

ctly with Canadian or American cor- 
ondents have the tacit approval of 
the ministry of food. 

ror that matter it is quite conceivable 
that the freeing of imported flour prices 
from control was a measure taken in 

of the very contingency in question. 
lhe official price for class “A” flour, 

\merican or Canadian spring wheat 

lights, is 93s, but if good flour of this 

s were on offer there are bakers in 

idon and elsewhere who would pay 

| over that level, high as it is, al- 
igh they would not buy an unlimited 
tity at this price. That they could 

afford to do, but they could use a 
lerate amount of such flour where- 

h to improve their bread. 

Now that the household loaf is at a 

price throughout this country, the 
blic is asking for a better article, and 

‘ein lies the opportunity of this pri- 

te trade, as it is called, to distinguish 
from state purchases of flour. More 
nd more importers seem to have been 
trying their hands the past week or so 
it this business. Some recent purchases 

f Manitoba straights are quoted as low 
‘Ss 86@87s, c.i.f., but some of the flour 
bought at the outset could not well be 
sold much under 96s or more per sack. 


280 Ibs 


} 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market had a sharp fall 
this week, doubtless due to a marked 


decline in the price of Scotch oats, but 
that drop was probably largely caused 
by the indifferent condition of some of 
the new oats. Midlothian on spot is now 
on offer at 102s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
while a special quality is held at 107s 6d. 
Coarse cuts of Aberdeen are available at 
91s 3d, while medium and fine cuts are 
not worth more than 88s 3d. American 
pinhead is on offer at 90s. London made 
oatmeal is realizing 90s for all cuts, 

In rolled oats, however, previous prices 
have been fairly well maintained. Mid- 
lothian on spot are still held at 110s per 
sack of 280 lbs, while a fancy brand is 
priced at 112s 6d. Aberdeen and Irish 
are making 100s, respectively; there is 
apparently only old crop American on 
the market, the price being around 85s. 
November-December shipments are of- 
fered at 78s 9d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is in sufficient demand to pre- 

vent stocks heaping up in the mills, Mid- 

dlings have been advanced to £16 5s per 

ton, ex-mill, while bran is now £15 10s, 
and broad bran £17 10s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 8 

The trouble over the Chinese flour has 
not yet passed. There is, it is reported, 
another consignment of this very poor 
stuff to be allocated in Glasgow this 
week, and users know that if they do not 
accept delivery of their share of it they 
will not be given any of the Manitoban 
flour that is to be distributed at the same 
time. Thus does a government depart- 
ment exercise its powers of monopoly 
over the consumer. No private trader 
dare attempt in this way to dictate to the 
people what they shall eat and to force 
down their throats that which is dis- 
agreeable. But a government depart- 
ment, which either withholds any alterna- 
tive supply or manages its affairs so 
badly that it has no adequate alterna- 
tive supply to offer, can dictate its will 
upon the people. 


REFUSES CHINESE FLOUR 


As already reported, the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society has been 
particularly vehement in its protests 
against the quality of the Chinese flour. 
It was badly hit because, at the time the 
Chinese rubbish was being allocated as 
the sole stocks in distribution, the co- 
operative mill in Glasgow suffered a 
breakdown in machinery which left the 
mill idle for a week. In these circum- 
stances it had to fall back upon imported 
flour to a larger extent than is its nor- 
mal practice, and the Chinese flour was 
unloaded upon it. 

Its protest was carried last week to the 
point of absolutely refusing to accept 
its allocation. This action, however, did 
not help it except in so far as it saved 
its retail shops from the necessity of 
dealing in a class of goods that the con- 
sumer would revolt against. It was not 
permitted any other supply, and had ac- 
cordingly to be content with doing with- 
out any imported to supplement its own 
output of home milled flour. 


A SALUTARY LESSON TO LABOR 


The ministry of food must have had 
a worrying time over the Chinese flour, 
as the samples of that and of the baked 
product therefrom sent direct to the 
headquarters of the ministry in Lon- 
don, or to the local commissioner of the 
ministry in Glasgow, appear to have heen 
legion. 

The lesson may prove salutary to labor. 
The co-operators are known to have en- 
listed the services of labor in their pro- 
test against the Chinese flour, and if 
labor realizes in its inquiry into the af- 
fair that the private trader, however 
much it may suspect him, never attempt- 


ed to import flour of that class in pre- 
control days, and that, in any event, pri- 
vate trading could never leave the coun- 
try without an alternative supply, it may 
lose some of its ideas in favor of state 
control of food and the elimination of 
private enterprise. When the co-opera- 
tors show it samples of the Chinese flour 
moving with “live stock,” as one of them 
put it, labor may wonder if private en- 
terprise could accomplish anything more 
hopeless at a time when the cost of flour 
has gone up sharply to the public. 


BAKERY WOMEN’S PLIGHT 


The plight of the women who were 
turned out of the Glasgow bakeries in 
order that these concerns should restore 
the prewar conditions of labor to the 
trade unions is still receiving publicity. 
The matter has been raised in the House 
of Commons, and an inquiry is promised. 
The women do not deny that there may 
be many Glasgow men bakers going about 
idle and that the trade must do what is 
possible to absorb them, but they per- 
tinently point out that an unemployed 
woman can suffer the same pangs of hun- 
ger as an unemployed man. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 8 


The demand for flour in the south and 
southwest of Ireland has been very good 
especially for home made, which has been 
in strong request; in fact, only the im- 
portations of English milled flour pre- 
vented a scarcity. The inquiry for 
American and Canadian classes has not 
been so good, consumers refusing to pay 
the large difference now asked for for- 
eign fiour. 

In Belfast and the north, home millers 
find demand extremely dull, and have 
difficulty in keeping mills going full time. 
There have been large arrivals of white 
wheat in Belfast, and stocks are ample 
for all requirements. The demand for 
foreign flour, however, has been good, 
the consumer being quite willing to pay 
the difference in price for the foreign 
white article, as of old. The usual distri- 
butions were made of imported flour, the 
quality being of the soft variety, chiefly 
Pacific Coast. Some little business has 
again been put through by importers 
direct, but, of course, under the super- 
vision of the government. Some very 
large lines of flour have been offered to 
both Belfast and Dublin importers by 
American and Canadian millers, but the 
prices have been too high for business in 
any volume. 

There are large arrivals of flour in 
Belfast, one parcel of 50,000 sacks of 
spring being very welcome to the bakers, 
who have been without strong flour for 
three or four weeks. Prices are un- 
changed. 

OATMEAL 

The weather has again turned very bad 
and, while part of the oat crop has been 
saved, half the crop of the counties of 
Antrim and Down is probably still in 
the field or saved in a wet condition. 
Good Irish oats are worth £20 per ton, 
but there are a lot of soft and badly 
weathered selling at £18. 
oats are still at 100s per 280 lbs, and 
good medium about 83s, ex-rail, Belfast 
or Dublin. American and Canadian flake 
on passage is offering at 86@88s, net, 
c.if., Belfast or Dublin. November-De- 
cember shipment is offered at 82s, with 
rather more inquiry. 


FEED 

Mill offals show a slightly improved re- 
mand at £15 10s per ton for bran and 
£16 10s for pollard, ex-mill, bags in- 
cluded. Foreign brans and pollards are 
only in limited supply. The general bad 
demand for all feedingstuffs is making 
importers nervous about bringing bran 


Irish flaked ° 


and pollard in unsold at the present price 
of £16 per ton for cheap brans, and £18 
for the finer sorts. 

Feedingstuffs in general have shown no 
improvement. There are large arrivals 
of Indian corn and, although meal can 
be had at £18 15s perton, bags included, 
there is no inquiry. Linseed cakes are 
quoted at about £23 per ton on spot, 
with the shipment price in the neighbor- 
hood of £22, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are worth 
£25 per ton, ex-mill, with foreign offer- 
ing at about the same price. 





WORLD’S 1920-21 SUGAR CROP 


The Weekly Statistical Trade Journal 
estimates that the world’s sugar crop for 
1920-21 is over 1,700,000 tons greater 
than the production of 1919-20. While 
definite advices have been received from 
many sources, some of the reports are 
only partial and are subject to adjust- 
ment, and it must be understood, says 
the publication in question, that in a 
great many instances there are still two 
or three months of growing weather that 
can materially affect the present outlook. 
Under such conditions these crop esti- 
mates must be looked on as more of an 
indication than an estimate, but neverthe- 
less they are quite valuable in determin- 
ing what the prospects of supplies are 
for the next sugar year. Very frequent- 
ly these indications give quite accurate 
results, and the final outturn of the crops 
does not vary much from the indications 
given. 

“As regards Cuba,” says the Journal’s 
report, “while the usual inquiries have 
been sent to the factories, reports are 
coming in very slowly, due perhaps to 
the unsettled financial situation there. 
The centrals hesitate in giving any indi- 
cation of their probable output until con- 
ditions improve. The Cuban weather dur- 
ing the growing season has been favor- 
able in the western half of the island; the 
eastern half has been lacking somewhat 
in rainfall. Santa Clara province was 
affected by a light rainfall. Increased 
planting has been reported in a number 
of sections. Ten or more new factories 
that are either complete or under con- 
struction may add something over last 
year’s production. For the present the 
Cuban crop indication can be placed at 
4,000,000 tons, 

“San Domingo and the British West 
Indies have all been affected by a more 
or less serious drouth during the growing 
season, and in some cases crops are re- 
duced. The weather in Porto Rico has 
been irregular, but no material change 
is expected in the production. Formosa 
and Japan will show increased outputs. 
Dry weather prevailed in Natal and the 
Fiji Islands. 

“Our preliminary figures issued several 
months ago based on sowings are not 
likely to be attained in the European 
beet crop. Many contributing circum- 
stances have been the cause: partly ir- 
regular growing weather, lack of coal, 
transport materials, labor, etc. Our fig- 
ure for Germany, based on a yield per 
hectare much below a normal acreage, 
indicated on the area planted a crop of 
1,300,000 tons, but even the low yield per 
hectare used by us will not be reached, 
and it is hardly likely that a crop in ex- 
cess of 1,150,000 tons will be made in 
that country. Similar conditions obtain 
in Czecho-Slovakia; latest official advices 
from there state the crop would reach 
only 650,000 tons raw value. France is 
showing quite an improvement over the 
preceding crop, and will probably have 
a production of 100,000 tons more than 
its last one. Spain also shows a material 
increase.” 
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The rapid fluctuations of the wheat 
market during the past 10 days must 
appear to the careful student much like 
the temperature chart of an intermittent 
fever patient. Unfortunately for those 
who have flour purchased, there are many 
more valleys than peaks, but even this 
has its compensations, because both in 
the case of the patient and the market it 
indicates an early arrival of a more 
healthful and normal state. 

That this must eventually come to pass 
is as certain as anything can be, and 
those who have not lost sight of certain 
facts which have an important bearing 
upon the general situation realize it. 
While this particular market is tem- 
porarily suffering from undigested sup- 
plies of flour bought and sold at very 
much higher prices, the process of pass- 
ing it into consumption, though slow, is 
proceeding, so that the general situation 
must improve. One thing is certain, the 
normal amount of flour will be sold and 
consumed, so that each member of the 
flour trade will find at the end of the 
fiscal year that he has done about the 
normal volume of business. 

An early arrival of better conditions is 
prophesied by some close students of the 
statistical positions of wheat markets 
past and present, and it is pointed out 
that, with wheat lower and sterling ex- 
change higher, the possibility of busi- 
ness with Great Britain improves. Tak- 
ing last year’s visible supply of wheat, 
which was at this time 92,905,000 bus, and 
comparing it with this year, which is 
39,875,000 bus, a shortage of 53,010,000 
bus is shown. Observers hold that this 

ints to a more stable price situation for 

th wheat and flour. When it actually 
arrives, this will make it much easier 
for those who have it sold to make deliv- 
ery of high priced flour, because there 
will be less of the mild panicky feeling 
that now exists here. 

Now that the balance has_ turned 

ainst them, the irresponsible buyers 
who for three years have wallowed in 
the glories of an ever advancing market 
and have bought right and left, are, and 
for some time to come will be, a source 
of great trouble, vexation and _ loss. 
Mills have only themselves to blame in 
most cases, and will probably pay a high 
— for their experience, which, with a 

ittle care, they could easily have avoided. 
The unfortunate part of this business 
is that by these loose methods they have 
severely injured legitimate traders whose 
business is vitally affected by the resale 
of flour refused on flimsy excuses or 
none at all, sold to those who had not 
the slightest intention of taking it should 
the market decline. 

There are many legitimate traders 
whose average volume of business war- 
ranted their having on spot or wheels 
goodly amounts of flour, and with a 
market that has declined nearly $5 in 
about as many weeks, they face heavy 
losses. For them there should be the 
greatest sympathy, and mills should do 
everything possible to help them through 
these trying times. For the others there 
is, and should be, no such feeling, and 
the quicker they are forced out, the bet- 
ter it will be for the flour business. 

The close of the week brought a some- 
wheat better feeling all around, and it is 
believed that it will not take much buy- 
ing to absorb the flour which has been 
pressing on the market for the past 
month 


General quotations, largely nominal: 
spring fancy patent, $10@10.50; stand- 


ard patent, $8.25@9; first clear, $7@7.50; 

soft winter straights, $8.25@8.75; hard 

winter straights, $8.75@9; first clears, 

$7@8; rye, $8.75@9.50,—all in jute. 
NOTES 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, called at 
this office this week. 

G. M. Hamm, sales manager for the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent a few days in New York this week. 

Bruno F. Koch, milling engineer, of 
Williamsport, Pa., has opened an office 
there for the purpose of handling mat- 
ters pertaining to mill construction and 
operation. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were H. C. Stebbins, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and J. B, Nichol- 
son, sales manager Kaw Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Information from a flour salesman 
covering the state of Maine is to the 
effect that stocks of flour and feed are 
extremely low, and that buyers are only 
taking on stuff for their immediate de- 
mands, 


The National Federated Flour Clubs 
meeting, which it was’ proposed should 
be held in Chicago about Dec. 15, has 
been abandoned, as it was felt by all 
concerned that it ‘was doubtful, under 
the present unsatisfactory conditions, if 
a representative gathering could be got- 
ten together. 


George Z. Bromley, who until recently 
has been employed by Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, as a territorial 
sales manager, has resigned and taken a 
position as general sales manager with 
the National Grain Corporation which, 
though a Bridgeport, Conn., concern, has 
recently opened an office in New York. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The week 
opened decidedly gloomy for millers, 
and after the break in wheat the general 
opinion expressed by buyers was that the 
market was bottomless and flour could 
not be given away. The sentiment, how- 
ever, changed suddenly today, and nearly 
all the mills say they believe the tide has 
turned. Buyers came into the market 
and, although no large quantities were 
reported worked, there is no doubt of 
a good business resulting next week; in 
fact, everybody is now looking for a 
rush during December. 

The bearish feeling seems to have been 
dissipated on the last decline in wheat, 
which was considered going too far. 
Millers for the first time in many months 
advised buying flour, as there were some 
old customers waiting for the word. 

Prices on the best patents declined 70c 
@$1 this week, while first clear was 
salable at only 25c under previous quo- 
tation. Quite a good inquiry developed 
for second clear at about the same de- 
cline. Rye flour was dull and 50c lower. 

The mills here ran about half time, 
some doing a little better, but all were 
anxious to get shipping directions which, 
although showing a slight improvement, 
are still unsatisfactory. It is very doubt- 
ful if there will be any increase in the 
output here next week. 

The feeling that flour has struck bot- 
tom may possibly spread to householders, 
who have not stocked up with the usual 
winter supply. Retail grocers say they 
have been unable to get them interested, 
as the general fear was that prices of 
flour were going considerably lower. 
Once started, they believe there will be 
a better trade than last year. The de- 
cline in the best family patent was $1.25, 
this week, or to $9 in 98's. 

A fair quantity of Canadian flour is 
being sold here, and representatives of 
mills are looking for an increased trade 


next week, as quite a number of bids are 
being considered. Asking prices for the 
best short patent were $s'20@8.30, and 
bakers about $8, but both grades could 
have been shaded today. 

Kansas mills quoted prices about $1 
lower than last week, and agents here 
were doing considerably more business 
than expected, considering the dullness in 
the flour market. The range was $8.80@- 
9.40 for short patent and $8@8.80 for 
standard patent, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills lowered their 
prices to the extent only of 5@10c from 
last week, but failed to do any business. 
Short winter patent was offered at $9.75, 
standard patent at $955, and pastry at 
$9.25, prompt oe track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are lower, and the demand 
limited to small amounts, bran being 
quoted by the mills at $1, standard mid- 
dlings $1.50, flour middlings 50c, and red 
dog 50c, lower than last week. It is 
said that jobbers are selling at consid- 
erably less than the mills here. The 
fight between the dairymen and the con- 
densed milk manufacturers continues, but 
it is believed a settlement of the exist- 
ing differences will be made next week, 
when it is believed prices of feeds will 
be readjusted. 

At present the corn miller is on top, 
as more of that kind of feed is being 
used and less commercial stock feeds and 
millfeeds. The majority of feed dealers 
here are looking for a quick, overnight 
change for the better in the feed market. 
The mills have little feed to offer on 
spot or for prompt shipment, and are 
asking higher prices for futures. 

Canadian mills find the demand here 
light, and are asking $38.50 for bran and 
$37.50 for middlings, prompt shipment. 
Soft winter wheat mills are still too high 
to expect any trade, $40 being asked for 
bran, $43 for middlings and $44 for 
mixed feed, prompt or 60 days, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed fairly active at 
a decline of about $2 from last week, 
and some mills are looking for bids at 
even lower prices. Hominy feed .is re- 
ported steady, with offerings light. Glu- 
ten feed quiet and steady. Cottonseed 
meal lower and weak, with little doing. 
Oil meal dull and unsettled, and gen- 
erally lower, with some offerings of quick 
shipment reported at $45. Brewers’ 
grains $48, and distillers’ $50, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Alfalfa is quoted at $36 
for No. 1 and $34 for No. 2, track, Buf- 
falo. Milo is offered at $1.90, track, 
Buffalo, for No. 3, and demand fair. 

Buckwheat is quoted at $2.50 from 
this state, with most shippers asking 
$2.55, and little business is being done. 
Canadian has been coming in freely, and 
can be bought for $2.50, and sales were 
made at less. Quality is fine. Buck- 
wheat flour holds at $5.50 for fancy, and 
there is an active demand at that price 
in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats easier, and trade good. 
Prices are considered too low. The mills 
are running night and day. Oat feed, 
spot, is quoted at $17@18, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. No offerings for shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Tid. WEEK ccc cccdecceces 77,550 46 
Last week ......ceceeeees 69,090 41 
FeGF. GOS 60.00 veoctorvovcss 128,240 77 
TWO yearS AGO ....eeesees 139,020 84 
Three years ago ........-. 156,500 94 


NOTES 


Flour receipts this week were 202,600 
bbls; last year, 154,700. 


The big bakers of Buffalo dropped 
the price of bread le this week. The 
retail price for the 1%4-lb loaf is 14c 
and for the 1-lb loaf 10c, 


Hall’s bakery, of this city, offered a 
prize of $100 for the best name for a 
new bread made by the firm, and out 
of 60,000 names the committee selected 
Hallpryd. 

The Buffalo elevators have been busy 
this week, not stopping for Thanksyiving, 
in order to get vessels unloaded in time 
to make another trip. A big fleet is also 
expected here next week. 

No vessels carrying winter storage 

rain have been reported at this port so 
ar, and it is believed the fleet to lay 
up here will be a small one. Stocks of 
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wheat in store here are reported at 
2,900,000 bus, compared with 15,321,009 
a year ago. 

The last fleet of canal bar out of 
this port, which left for New York Noy. 
22, carried 4,444 tons wheat and 6,983 
tons rye. Last year there were no ship. 
ments on the closing day of the canal. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 6,870,800 bus, of which 5,199, 
700 were wheat, compared with 1,65%,709 
bus grain last year. Only 2,300,000 bus 
Canadian wheat arrived here this wee «. 

N. J. Ryan, superintendent of the 
Charles M. Matthews Products Co. w ire. 
house here, was instantly killed at a ail. 
road crossing last night when his © uto 
struck the Empire State Express t) ain, 
He was a brother of Daniel C. Ryan, 
for many years manager of the sime 
company. E. Baneasse:, 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Nom ial 
prices are 75@90c bbl under last week on 
spring patents, 50c@$1 on clears, and 5(c¢ 
on low grades, but no one takes these 
nominal prices seriously. Millers frankly 
admit that they do not know what their 
real asking price is. Based on the price 
of wheat in hand, it is easy enough to 
figure, but that base is imaginary with 
some millers. Incidentally, it now looks 
as though some mills must take a |oss 
on high priced wheat just as the trade 
must lose on high priced flour. Hecg- 
ing has probably absorbed a good purt 
of the risk to millers, but not all. 

Appended are prices, but it should be 
said that some mills here have practical- 
ly withdrawn quotations until there is 
more stability: spring patents, $9.2@ 
9.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10.50; spring straights, $10, cot- 
ton 98’s, local; first clears, $7.50@8, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50; 
low grade, around $6, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

The spurt in demand for soft winter 
flours noted last week was short-lived. 
Mills are offering around $1.80 for sft 
winter wheat here, but, generally spe:k- 
ing, farmers. refuse to take such prices 
seriously, just as they have ever since 
the break started. Soft wheat flour 
prices: winter straights, $9@9.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50. 

There is no inquiry for rye flour. 
Nominal quotations have dropped around 
40c bbl, and some mills are offering 
flour under the grain cost. Quotations: 
best white brands, $9@9.25 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western niill 
brands lifeless and 50c lower, with light 
$10 bbl, medium $9.50, and dark $9, ll 
cotton 98's, local. 

The millfeed market is steady, with 
no accumulation, but this is to be «x- 
pected with the light output. There |s 
been little change in prices, with rathvr 
more inquiry for bran than for heavicr 
feeds. Quotations: spring bran, $43@ (4 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $/3; 
winter bran, $42@44, sacked, mill door 
mostly; spring middlings, $45@48, sack«d, 
car lots, Boston; local, $56@58; wini«r 
middlings, $52@54, sacked, mill dovr 
mostly. Rye feed unchanged at $4 
50 ton, sacked, local mostly. Weste:n 
feed in fair demand, with prices steay. 
Crushed oats are quoted at $45 ton, aid 
corn meal at $45, both bulk, jobbinz 
Corn meal, table quality, lower at $2..5 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with « 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as repo 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activ ') 
TOM WOO wocvccvicsseisse 8,300 5 
EaMSt. WOOK 2 ceccccccccccces 7,200 


Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls weve 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 2 
rye. 

NOTES 

One of the federal concrete barg 
loaded with 25,000 bus wheat, sank in t 
canal four miles west of this city yestc’- 
day afternoon. The barge was en rou 
from Buftalo to New York City. T 
wheat will be salvaged and used fir 
feed. No reason was assigned for the a - 
cident. . 

Due to high water in the canalize:! 
section of the Mohawk River this wee', 
which has held up passage of boats b: 
tween Little Falls on the west ani 
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Schenectady on the east, the barge canal 
closing has been postponed to permit de- 
layed boats to reach destinations. How- 
ever, no more boats will be cleared. 

Wide publicity has been given here to 
a jetter written by S. J. Smiley, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, following an_ inspection trip 
through sections of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, in which he denied that 
there is much wheat in country elevators 
or that farmers are generally forced to 
sell to meet pressing obligations. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Grange League Federation Exchange in 
the Rochester district, a committee was 
inted to work out a car door plan 
for distributing feed, seed grain and 
commodities which the exchange 
handles on a co-operative plan for its 
er growers. The ultimate plan is 
rehouse system over the state. Two 
ha ‘een acquired, one in Buffalo and 

1; Syracuse. 

i.e Grange League Federation Ex- 
chi ve, operated for the mutual advan- 


tave of stockholders who are members 
eit) cr of the Grange, Dairymen’s League 
or | arm Bureau, has acquired an ele- 
yator in Buffalo, with a capacity of 400,- 


000 bus. A feed mill will be installed in 
an iijoining building. It is planned to 
buy western grain, grind at the mill and 
dic, ibute direct to stockholders. The 
miil will be open for business early in 
J ry. The exchange-is also organiz- 
ine ‘or distribution in local communities 





in this district. It operates a large 
W ouse at Syracuse, distributing feed, 
fertilizers and seeds direct to growers. 
Sueor and flour are also handled to some 
extent T. W. Kwapp. 
BALTIMORE 


rimorE, Mp., Nov. 27.—Flour con- 
| its drive toward prewar prices 
\ it enlisting much interest from 
buyers, who, while depicting suf- 
fe . were nevertheless resigned to 
their fate and, withal, quite game and 
philosophical. Naturally, they would like 
ve the agony over as soon as pos- 
$ but are taking their punishment 
| men, which, from all accounts, is 
0 than is being done at some other 
points not 1,000 miles away. 

Considering the great decline, all of 
50 per cent within a few weeks, rejec- 
tions, cancellations, repudiations and 
( sneak-outs have been few and far 
between in this market. There should 
have been none for no other reason than 
the break, yet under the circumstances 
the record on the whole has been remark- 
ably fine and praiseworthy. If the mills 
h been as clean as the local buyers 
throughout the fiery ordeal, then they, 
too, deserve congratulations and applause. 

ings were lower and in a little bet- 

ter demand, first patents closing nomi- 
I it $8.75@9; standard brands, $8.25 
,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 

d, 10@14é5e less in jute, or 20@36@c less 

A few cars of good short pat- 
hanged hands around $8.50, cotton, 
veek, while early standard stock was 

ed at $8.25 and bids of $8 solicited. 
iness was confined to car lot bar- 
stuff that was ready to be sold at 

vest offer. Generally speaking, the 

| buyers prefer springs to hard win- 

at the same price, though in in- 

es they are now securing the for- 

it some discount. ' 

ird winters. were weak and slow, 

t patents at the close ranging nomi- 
$8.75@9; straights, $8.25@8.50,—in 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 

less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 

’ offerings were held higher than 
ngs, but no business could be done 

pt at the same price or less, which 
seldom possible. The Southwest is 
irently checkmated in this market 

r the rest of the season by Canada and 

Northwest, where it seems they have 
th price and quality on this =. 

_Soft winters were easier and quiet, 
hort patents closing nominally at $8.25 

5.50; near-by straights, $7@7.25,—in 
93-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
[Se less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Nothing was done in patent as far as 
could be ascertained, though midweek a 
few car lot sales of choice near-by 
straight were made at $7.50, bulk. Since 
then prices have ruled lower, with quo- 
tations representing the nominal market 


ulk, 
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at the close. Most of the nea straights 
are bought and sold in second hand 98-lb 
a which cost approximately 10c 
each, 

City mills reduced flour 50c bbl Tues- 
day, and feed $1 ton. They have made 
no changes since, but are still running 
light and finding demand poor. Re- 
ceipts of flour for the week, 21,323 bbls; 
destined for export, 6,112. 


NOTES 

T. E. Torgerson, of the Cereal Mills 
Co., Wausau, Wis., visited this market 
this week. 

Exports from here this week included 
2,286 bbls flour and 608,266 bus grain— 
556,837 wheat and 51,429 corn. 

Leonard C. Isbister, with Dennis & 
Co., Inc., grain brokerage and forward- 
ing, has applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Harry H. Whiting, sales manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was here on Monday, paying his respects 
to E, Russell Tolman, local manager. 

S. H. Ruth & Co., local millers’ agents, 
have become Baltimore representatives of 
the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
are already pushing White Satin flour 
to the front. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber and 
blender, who lost out on the city con- 
tracts for flour because he was a finance 
commissioner of Baltimore and therefore 


_ not — as a bidder, is said to have 


scooped all the state contracts calling 
for flour supplies for the state institu- 
tions, and thus turned the laugh on his 
competitors. 

At the close today, the premium in 
this market on No. 2 red winter wheat 
over No. 2 red winter, garlicky, was llc, 
as against 814c yesterday and 2214c re- 
cently. It is claimed the discount wheat 
is actually superior to the premium 
wheat, but that the buyers all runaway 
from the garlicky designation. Ger- 
many will doubtless pay a premium for 
this garlicky wheat as soon as given a 
chance. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, is 
among those business men who thinks 
that the wave of depression and the 
trend of pessimism which has prevailed 
for the last several weeks should cease. 
He believes that the business interests 
themselves should lead in reawakening 
a more optimistic spirit among the pub- 
lic, as the pendulum already has swung 
too far the other way. 

Instead of the flour export business 
having been put to sleep by unfair ocean 
rates exclusively, perhaps the damage 
may have been done at least partially by 
the character or quality of some of the 
shipments which went from this country 
to Europe during the war period. Pos- 
sibly there will be no improvement in 
American flour exports until much of 
this war stuff has been forgotten by 
the foreigners, even though the steam- 
ship lines should reverse their present 
schedules and offer to transport flour for 
less than wheat. This phase of the situa- 
tion seems to have been ignored com- 
pletely, yet it is one which, if given due 
consideration, might show that the mills 
themselves are as much to blame for the 
loss of their export trade as are the 
ocean carriers. Cartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaperpnt1a, Pa. Nov. 27.—The 
flour market during the past week ruled 
weak, as a result of wheat being very 
unsettled, and prices declined $1.25@1.50 
bbl, influenced by a slow demand. Buy- 
ers lacked confidence and were inclined 
to operate very conservatively, and there 
was increased pressure to sell. On ac- 
count of this, efforts were made to dis- 
pose of some of the holdings in other 
markets, but without much success, for, 
elsewhere as here, buyers were disin- 
clined to operate except as impelled by 
actual necessity. 

NOTES 

Sydney W. Luckin, representing the 
Philadelphia Seed Co., has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through Nebraska. 

Charles J. Haigh, agent of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

George FF. Sproule, director of 
wharves, docks and ferries, has been 


elected an honorary member of the Ex- 
port Club of Philadelphia. 

Advices from be rag we Del., state 
that the 14c loaf of bread has been 
reduced to 12c, the 12c loaf to 10c, and 
the 9c loaf to 8c, the latter by the 
“chain” stores. 

The large flour and feed mill of 
Jenkins Bros. and A. Downham, at Wyo- 
ming, Rel., burned on Nov. 20, entailing 
a loss to building, machinery and prod- 
ucts of about $25,000. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were A. L. Stanchfield, sales manager 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and 
Joseph W. Mashek, manager Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Colonel Louis J. Kolb has taken title 
to a tract with a frontage of about 300 
feet on Kensington Avenue, 376 feet on 
Airdrie Street and 492 feet on the con- 
necting railway, to be used as a site for 
the northeast plant of the General Bak- 
ing Co., to cost $300,000, including the 
price of the land. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
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CHINA’S 400,000,000 

The Chinese post office last year collect- 
ed figures from the various hsien, or ad- 
ministrative units, of the republic, and 
from these has been compiled an estimate 
of population which, though only an a 
proximation, probably represents the 
most reliable information to be had on 
the subject. The “400,000,000 of China” 
has become a familiar expression, says 
the Trans-Pacific Magazine, adding force 
to many an argument and emotion to 
many an appeal. It is interesting to note 
that the expression has the figures of the 
post office estimate as well as the sanc- 
tion of good usage to back it up. The 
returns, which were obtained through the 
postmasters of the various hsien, were 
much more nearly complete than might 
have been expected in so large and disor- 
ganized a country. Mongolia and Tibet 
were excluded entirely, besides which the 
only exceptions from the estimate were 
one hsien in the Peking district and three 
in Manchuria. With these exceptions, the 
post office figures put the total population 
of China at 427,679,214. 








ALASKA AIMS TO PRODUCE MORE 


By AUBREY FULLERTON 


After many years of uncertainty as to 
just what to do with his land holdings in 
Alaska, Uncle Sam has decided to turn 
some of them into farms. Therein he 
has done the logical thing, for Alaska 
needs permanent settlement and industry 
above all else; and agriculture is the 
great settling factor in any country. 
More wheat and oats on the plains and 
in the valleys of this topmost America 
will be a more lasting wealth than the 
gold diggings from below. For gold 
plays out, and wheat doesn’t. 

A few weeks ago, when the last steam- 
boat of the season sailed from Nome for 
Seattle, it took 350 Nome people away 
and left behind a total population of 
only 200. Nome was once, in the halcyon 
days of the gold rush, a city of 15,000 
people. It has never been the way of the 
gold mining industry to make for per- 
manency. 

But at almost the same time the an- 
nouncement was made that the United 
States government was laying plans for 
larger farming operations in Alaska. For 
several years five agricultural stations 
have been maintained in the territory, 
and the results obtained at them have 
been good enough to warrant wider ap- 
plication. An effort is to be made to 
popularize grain growing and the raising 
of live stock in a number of districts 
whose agricultural possibilities have as 
yet been hardly more than guessed at, 
and the farming belt, which is still re- 
stricted, will thus be gradually widened 
out. 

A practical way of encouraging Alas- 
kan farming was asked for about a 
year ago by the territorial govern- 
ment’s bureau of publicity, which drew 
up a list of things it would like Con- 
gress to do. Assistance to the farmers 
by a money loaning scheme was the sug- 
gestion made by the bureau, on the as- 
sumption that generous terms would be 
necessary but that government aid of this 
kind would tend greatly to establish con- 
fidence. 

Lands not suitable for farming could 
be utilized, it was suggested, in the musk 
ox industry, which the government was 
asked to consider as a further means 
of — Alaska. The success of the 
reindeer herds introduced some years 
ago by American missionaries has en- 
couraged the belief that musk oxen can 
be herded and made to serve as a food 
supply both for home use and for ex- 
port. Vast stretches of otherwise waste 
land could in this way, it is claimed, be 
turned to some useful purpose. 


There is a great deal more of good- 


agricultural land in Alaska, however, 
than is commonly known. In all the ter- 
ritory, according to recent estimates, 
there are 100,000,000 acres suitable for 
farming. The buik of it is in the 
Tanana valley, but there are fair-sized 
blocks also in various other sections. The 
Seward peninsula, for instance, has many 
good farming areas, none of them large 
in themselves but in the aggregate very 
considerable. 


Surprisingly good results have been 
obtained from such farming as has al- 
ready been done. In 1919 the vicinity of 
Fairbanks alone produced 5,000 bus of 
wheat. Forty different kinds of food 
products have been grown by a single 
farmer in the Tanana district. New va- 
rieties of grains, berries, and fruits have 
been developed ,at the experimental sta- 
tions, and it is now only a matter of 
putting into effect over a larger area 
what the farm scientists have shown to 
be possible. That the North can grow 
things, even close to the Arctic Circle, 
has now been abundantly proven. 

The Tanana valley is perhaps the most 
remarkable farming country in the 
world. The whole valley has only a 
thin top layer of soil, beneath which is 
solid ice, but the intense sun of the North 
gets down to that ice and melts enough 
of it to irrigate the soil by capillary ac- 
tion, and the result is crops that would 
do credit to the fertile plains of either 
the American or Canadian wests. 

The construction of the Alaska & 
Northern Railway from Seward to Fair- 
banks, at a likely total cost of $40,000,- 
000, will do a great deal to open up the 
interior of the territory and to develop 
its agricultural, mineral, and forest re- 
sources. Though only about 500 miles in 
length, this road will serve the most im- 
portant part of the country that any sin- 
gle line could reach. 

Some of the other things that topmost 
America wants have been listed, along 
with the money loaning scheme, by the 
territorial bureau of publicity as follows: 

Restoration of the national forests to 
the public domain, or at least permission 
for industries, particularly pulp making, 
to be established in them. 

Removal of the restriction on the ex- 
port of birch timber. 

Opening > of the oil lands to explora- 
tion and exploitation. 

Extension of the coal laws of the Unit- 
ed States to Alaska. 

Jurisdiction by the territory over fish- 
eries, game, and fur bearing animals. 

Consolidation of all governmental au- 
thority in one executive, thereby elim- 
inating conflicting jurisdiction. 

Larger appropriations for highways. 

Increase of the telegraph service. 

Aids to navigation commensurate with 
trade demands. 

A coast guard on constant duty in 
Alaskan waters to assist in the enforce- 
ment of law. 

Better opportunities for the Indians 
to learn trades. 

The same opportunities for Alaska to 
develop that were accorded to the terri- 
tories which are now the western states. 

Uncle Sam could very well afford to 
put these reforms into effect, it is argued, 
for from the investment of $7,200,000 
which he made in purchasing Alaska in 
1867 he has collected to date a revenue, 
from one source and another, of over 
$1,000,000,000. And with these reforms 
Alaska could produce still a great deal 
more, which it is very desirous of doing. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A FREIGHTER 


(Continued from page 1078.) 


At that time Cunard steamers were 
not compelled to anchor at Quarantine; 
they must stop there until they should 
be cleared, but if a Cunard captain chose 
he could lie in the stream and await the 
doctor’s boat, which, old observers noted, 
went always to a Cunarder first. The 
reasons for these attentions were not 

ublicly discussed, but they must have 
Coen owerful, On the present occasion, 
day having broken and the captain 
doubtless in haste to get to his pier, the 
Etruria did not anchor, but stopped her 
engines off Clifton, the next-point above 
Quarantine station, and waited for the 
doctor. 

A strong spring tide was running out 
and she began to drift astern. When she 
had floated down as far as Fort Wads- 
worth she flapped her propeller and went 
up to her former station. My rowboat 
was heavy, progress against the tide was 
slow, but we made the Etruria’s quarter 
all right, and thence worked forward 
until we were under the bridge. I was 
on my feet, with my hands to my mouth, 
about to hail the captain, when the pilot, 
perceiving that the steamer had drifted 
too far down, rang ahead, and before she 
stopped she was a mile from where we 
lay. 

The old boatman lumbered along in 
pursuit. He had been rowing all night 
and, with a lack of consideration for 
which I am now ashamed, it never oc- 
curred to me he might be weary. As 
we fought our way foot by foot up the 
Etruria’s black side, a crowd of immi- 
grants leaned over the rail and encour- 
aged us with comment in which the 
sportive and sarcastic note predominat- 
ed. We were once more under the 
bridge, and I on my feet was calling for 
the captain, when a violent lurch all but 
threw me overboard and the boat began 
to slide swiftly astern. The boatman at 
the oars had fallen in a faint, and was 
now on his back with his legs in the air. 

I rescued the oars from going over- 
board, which would have been a sore 
calamity, and hastily began .to row. It 
sounds inhuman, but I could expend no 
time upon the boatman, who might be 
dead for all I knew. My exclusive con- 
cern was to catch that steamer before she 
could get away. I fought the tide once 
more, stimulated by a loud and candid 
chorus from the steerage (now humor- 
ously convinced that both of us were 
drunk), rowed ahead of the Etruria, 
stood up as my boat slipped down the 
tide, brought Captain McMillan to the 
side, and before I had drifted out of 
hearing extracted from him the infor- 
mation that he had no news of the Dan- 
mark; an achievement of which, if you 
please, I am still vain. Then I got my 
speechless boatman to shore, saw him 
revived, and started for the office. 

That completed Saturday night. The 
morning was all but gone when I ar- 
rived, and I deemed it best to work at 
once upon my long story for the next 
day’s issue. More time was required 
than I had expected, for many instances 
that I desired to cite must be sought in 
the Herald’s files, and even with the aid 
of the Herald’s matchless and truly won- 
derful index system, the task was slow. 
I was still bent upon it at five o’clock 
in the afternoon when the news editor 
came upstairs with an Associated Press 
dispatch from Lisbon that in an instant 
changed all the outlook, made my labors 
useless, and deprived the world of what 
I was convinced was some rarely beauti- 
ful literature. 

In those days there was no cable con- 
nection with the Azores. The Associated 
Press dispatch said that a Portuguese 
steamer had reached Lisbon from Fayal, 
in the Azores, bringing the news that the 
steamer Missouri had put in there with 
the passengers and crew of the Dan- 
mark, picked up at sea. The Missouri, 
said the dispatch, was short of provisions 
and had stayed several days in port to 
refit. After which she had started on a 
certain’ day for Philadelphia, taking 
about half of the passengers. 

Nothing was hinted as to the nature 


~ of the accident to the Darimark. 


The Missouri was a cattle steamer of 
the Atlantic Transport Line, i 
tween Philadelphia and Liverpool. When 
would she arrive at Philadelphia? That 
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was the next question. Careful estimates 
of her average speed, based upon records 
in the maritime ngs of her depar- 
tures and arrivals, showed that if she 
sailed from Fayal as reported she would 
be due at Philadelphia on Monday, the 
very next day. 

Two of us were now assigned to go 
hot foot to Philadelphia, hire a tug, and 
go down the Delaware to meet the Mis- 
souri coming up. We reached Philadel- 
phia at half-past eight, and began to 
ransack the water front for an available 
tug. It was a Sunday evening, and out- 
wardly Philadelphia then observed the 
Sabbath day to a degree that would have 
filled one of my Puritan ancestors with 
solemn joy. The oldest inhabitants of 
the water front kindly assured us that 
we could no more get a tug on Sunday 
night than we could go to perdition, a 
statement that seemed superfluous in 
view of the condition of mind to which 
we had then arrived. Even a worldly 
service so innocuous as a cab seemed im- 
possible to be had. Far down on the 
water front, near the ragged end of 
town, we got news of a tug, found it, 
and went aboard only to learn that the 
captain and owner lived miles away in 
one of Philadelphia’s interminable and 
apparently identical suburbs. The an- 
cient sea-going tub of a coupé that we 
had succeeded in commandeering made 
but heavy weather on this dreary voy- 
age; and midnight came before we drew 
up before the captain’s house, which 
stood in a row of similar houses, on a 
moderate compilation, of a mile and a 
half in length. The fact that one could 
be distinguished from another even by 
the inhabitants must always strike the 
stranger as singular evidence of human 
capacity. 

The worthy captain was asleep. When 
to him, standing in his night shirt at 
an upper window, had been conveyed 
from us, standing on the sidewalk below, 
intelligence of what was toward, he said 
that he would go all right if he could get 
his engineer and crew, and about the 
crew he was dismal with doubt. The 
occasion being Sunday and the place be- 
ing Philadelphia, his expert opinion was 
that there was nothing for any crew to do 
but at a remote and lawless place called, 
I think, a blind tiger, in sheer despera- 
tion to ply assiduously the bottle. Still, 
the engineer might be reasonably sober 
and the chance was worth a journey to 
his house. Where was the engineer? Oh, 
he lived out here at Ben Franklin and 
John Hancock streets. How far was 
that? About two miles. Loud groans 
arose from the coupé at the news. 

However, the captain cheerfully of- 
fered to accompany us if we would wait 
until he was clothed. He did yet more, 
for he sat with the driver and piloted 
our ancient craft, by the which mercy we 
arrived at our destination instead of get- 
ting lost. Fortune also favored us so 
far that the engineer warmed to the en- 
terprise and by his own exertions un- 
earthed a passable crew. 

The next requisite was a permit from 
the Collector of the Port to board the 
Missouri, when we should find her; to 
secure which we must undergo another 
far journey and rout from his slumbers 
in a bosky suburb another excellent citi- 
zen. After which the tug must be coaled. 
All of which having been concluded, at 
five o’clock, with the dawn breaking, the 
tug, a wheezy and dubious contraption, 
made shift to get down the river. This 
completed Sunday night. 

By this time I was dead tired, having 
been two nights and two days without 
sleep. My purpose was to get some rest 
between our departure and the appear- 
ance of the Missouri, but first it devel- 
oped that the ship was without a mate 
and I was called upon to steer while the 
captain went below to get his breakfast; 
immediately after whieh leew was a cry 
that the Missouri was coming. All hands 
got to the upper deck to examine the 
approaching steamer, and when she was 
near enough she was discovered to be the 
British tramp Hawarden. Far down the 
river was the trailing smoke of another 
steamer, which proved after a half-hour 
of anxious watching to be a German; 
and thus the false alarms succeeded one 
another and I was still on my feet when 


about one o’clock below Wilmington, 
Delaware, the veritable Missouri hove in 
sight. We hauled alongside and climbed 
aboard. 

Then the whole story was presently in 
our hands. The Danmark had pounded 
steadily along until she was almost half- 
way over. About five o’clock of a morn- 
ing the shaft suddenly broke aft of the 
thrust. She was a single screw steamer; 
in those days we had scarcely anything 
else. At once the engine, relieved of its 
weight, began to race, and the inboard 
end of the broken shaft, being now un- 
supported, whirled wildly around, smash- 
ing through the vessel’s skin. 

The second engineer was in charge. 
At the sound he made a leap for the 
valve, missed his footing, fell, and was 
instantly killed. His assistant on watch 
shut off the steam. But the poor old 
Danmark had been stabbed in the vital 
part; the water poured in through the 
shaft tunnel; nothing could keep it out; 
and as the fires were soon extinguished 
the pumps were useless. It was plain 
from the first she had but a short time 
to float. 

A heavy sea was running and the 
chance of a boat journey looked des- 
perate enough, but it alone was left. The 
passengers were hustled on deck; the 
boats were provisioned and slung free, 
and seem to have been sufficient in num- 
ber and in a condition to float. Two 
or three had been launched and filled 
with passengers when the lookouts that 
had been sent to the mastheads sighted 
the Missouri. She was signaled and 
came tearing up with all the steam she 
could raise. 

The honor of the next two hours’ work 
belongs partly to Captain Hamilton B. 
Murrell of the Missouri and still more 
to his seamen. He stood lashed to a 
grating over his vessel’s side and directed 
every detail of an operation extremely 
delicate and hazardous, for eleven hun- 
dred persons must be transferred in a 
boiling sea, and the Missouri was no pas- 
senger ship. All the boats of the Mis- 
souri and all the boats of the Danmark 
were hard at it, tossed about like cérks, 
now as high as the Missouri's bridge, 
now thirty feet below it; and there were 
many women and children among the 
passengers. One great difficulty was to 
keep the overloaded boats from filling in 
the heavy surges; only incessant care, 
with good judgment and skill, kept them 
from being smashed to bits while the 
passengers, mostly in slings, were being 
hoisted up the side. But so laboring 
they got aboard the Missouri every soul 
the Danmark had carried, and without a 
mishap. When the last boatload left the 
stricken steamer her upper deck was 
almost awash, and the sailors had bare- 
ly cleared the radius of danger from 
suction when she gave the final lurch and 
went down. So narrow was the escape. 

The Missouri carried stores enough for 
only a small crew. Captain Murrell saw 
that he could not carry to an American 
ee the eleven hundred persons whose 
ives he had thus so providentially saved, 
and he hooked up for the Azores. Even 
with everybody on half rations the food 
was exhausted before he had gone far, 
and for the last twenty-four hours no- 
body had anything to eat. All the Mis- 
sourians shared generously with the res- 
cued ones, and all went hungry together. 
The accommodations on board were nec- 
essarily of the crudest, but the carpenter 
and the sailors, working together, made 
of canvas and straw something like beds. 
It was a fortunate chance that the Mis- 
souri, being a cattle boat, was fitted with 
enormous condensers, and the supply of 
fresh water was unlimited. 

At Fayal the inhabitants poured upon 
the waifs every kindness. Most of the 
passengers had no more clothing than 
they stood in. The people of Fayal sup- 
plied all these needs, found lodging and 
shelter for the unfortunates, helped Cap- 
tain Murrell to replenish his stores and 
line his forecastle with bunks, and 
cheered him to the echo when, with one 
half of the Danmark’s survivors, being 
all he could accommodate on his ship, 
he sailed for Philadelphia. The remain- 
der were later brought to New York by 
the steamer Wieland, 

This was the story gathered from many 
grateful souls as the Missouri swept 
around the curves of the Delaware. At 
six o’clock we were off the lower end of 
the city. And here I observed a thing 
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that filled me with wonder. The bar 
fact of the rescue had been printed jp 
that day’s newspapers and now, behold, 
every pier end was black with shoutip 
people, every street end and vacant spot 
was thronged. As we came along |jells 
rang for joy, whistles were blown op 
every steamer, vast crowds cheered and 
cheered again. As the Missouri workeq 
into her s ips the wharf was seen to be 
packed with people, men shouted ang 
shook hands and manifested an exy- 
berant rejoicing. Few of the survivors 
had relatives, friends, or acquaintances jp 
that great crowd, but if all had beep 
relatives the welcome could have been no 
warmer nor the happiness surer {hap 
showed in every face. Young Captain 
Murrell was the hero of the hour. 

Old ocean, the hereditary enemy, the 
thing men instinctively fear, had beep 
baffled; these had been snatched from 
his very grasp; all hearts leaped with 
delight at his defeat. 

e took a train at 7:30 for New York, 
arrived there at 9:30, and between us 
furnished to the Herald nearly a page 
of copy. Having stayed to see this made 
up, about three o’clock in the morning, 
I boarded a train on the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Railroad, bound for home. I was 
fully aware that a reaction after these 
amusements was imminent, and therefore 
contracted with a guard that for certain 
substantial considerations, being cash in 
hand, he was to awaken me at the Nos- 
trand Avenue .station, where I was to 
alight. The obligation must have seemed 
slight to him, for when I awoke I had 
been carried too far by nearly two miles, 
I reached home a little before five o’clock 
and fell asleep in my clothes, thus con- 
cluding Monday night. Except for the 
time I dozed on the “L” train I had 
been without sleep for sixty-five hours, 
and of the last ninety hours had slept 
but six. 

A great marine painter celebrated the 
escape of the Danmark’s passengers in 
a famous picture that bears the signifi- 
cant and appropriate title: 


“And Not a Soul Was Lost.” 


* + * € 


In one detail, at least, Mr. Russell's 
narrative is inaccurate; the title of the 
picture, painted by Thomas M. Hemy, is 
not “And Not a Soul Was Lost,” but 
“And Every Soul Was Saved.”  Siecel 
engravings were made from this paint- 
ing, and one of them is in my possession, 
the gift of Mr, Bernard N. Baker. From 
this the illustration herewith shown was 
taken. 


AN ADDITIONAL PASSENGER 


As a matter of fact, the Missouri 
landed in the Azores one more passenger 
than she took from the Danmark. A 
child, a girl, was born after the rescue, 
and in gratitude to the ship which saved 
the mother from drowning she was 
named Missouri. Her parents, after 
landing in America, made their way to 
Minnesota and there settled. 

Many years after, good Mr. Baker, 
desirous of benefiting this child, came 
himself to Minnesota to ‘discover her 
whereabouts. He traced the family to 
the place in the state where it still lived, 
but, greatly to his disappointment, he 
learned that the girl who had been born 
on the Missouri after the rescue and be- 
fore the landing at the Azores had died 
a few years previously. 


THE SPIRIT OF BUSINESS 

An incident connected with this ad- 
venture of the Missouri which should not 
be forgotten, and which will be espe- 
cially interesting to men of business, 
since it illustrates the fine spirit animat- 
ing the American business world, was 
related to me by Mr. Baker, then presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Transport Line. 

When. the Missouri overhauled the 
foundering Danmark she was carrying 4 
valuable cargo shipped by American con- 
cerns from Philadelphia to England. In 
order to make room for the rescued pas- 
sengers it was necessary for Captain 
Murrell to jettison a large portion of 
Accordingly, it was with- 
out hesitation thrown overboard into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

When the Missouri reached port it 
became necessary in due course to make 
an accounting for the missing cargo. 
The question arose who was to pay for 
it. The insurance companies which held 
policies on the lost goods waived all 
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technicalities and proposed to pay the 
loss in full and without question or de- 
lay. To this the Atlantic Transport Line 
objected, holding that, since one of its 
captains had thrown the cargo into the 
sea, it alone should be responsible. The 
exporters who had shipped the ds 


were requested to send in their claims 


and receive checks for the amount of 
their losses. Not one of them could be 
found to present a claim, each holding 
that it was his privilege to contribute the 


amount as his share in the gallant work. 
rhus the loss resultant from this service 
to humanity was never settled. 


THE RUSSIAN VOYAGE 


ree years passed after the Danmark 
incident, during which the Missouri con- 
tinued her prosaic task of carrying 
freight back and forth across the At- 

Captain Murrell had been suc- 
ed in command of the ship by Cap- 
tain John Findley. Then came the great 
famine in Russia. The millers of Amer- 
through The Northwestern Miller, 
had contributed a cargo of flour to the 
relief of the starving peasants, and 
\merican railways had hauled it free of 
‘*harge to New York, where free storage 
had been given it. 
i. fforts had been made to secure a 
ip in which to transport this flour to 
Russia, and Senator William D. Wash- 
burn, of Minnesota, had introduced a 
bill in the United States Senate to pro- 
\ a vessel for this purpose. This had 
been defeated, and the prospect of 
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delivering the millers’ gift to the famine 
sufferers seemed very doubtful, when, 
without any solicitation whatever, Mr. 
Bernard N. Baker, president of the At- 
lantic Transport Line, through William 
James, then foreign freight agent of the 
New York Central Railway, telegraphed 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
tendering the steamship Missouri for the 
voyage, free of charge, an offer that was 
joyfully accepted. 

The following account of this famous 
incident in the history of the old 
freighter appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 4, 1917, that being the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the landing 
of the Missouri in the harbor of Libau: 


* + aa * 


It was just a quarter of a century ago 
this very day that the steamship Mis- 
souri, of the Atlantic Transport Line, 
arrived in the harbor of Libau, Russia, 
and came to anchor at the end of a long 
voyage, begun in New York and con- 
tinued through stormy seas and wintry 
weather to its end, upon a tranquil and 
beautiful Sunday afternoon. 

The ship carried a cargo of flour con- 
tributed by the millers of the United 
States to the peasants of Russia, who, 
because of several successive bad har- 
vests, were in a state of starvation and 
dire want. The shipment had been se- 
cured through an appeal made by The 
Northwestern Miller, to which the millers 
responded with great promptness and 
generosity. 
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Transportation from the interior of the 
United States to the seaboard had been 
given by the railways; the ship itself 
had been furnished free by its owners, 
through the liberal action of the presi- 
dent of the line, Mr. Bernard N. Baker, 
of Baltimore; storage at the terminal, 
insurance of cargo, loading, coal for the 
voyage, and every item of the enormous 
expense incidental to such an undertak- 
ing represented voluntary gifts on the 
part of American business men who were 
anxious to show their sympathy for suf- 
fering humanity. ‘ 

The cargo consisted of five million 
pounds of flour, besides other supplies, 
and its delivered value exceeded one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, not based upon 
the famine prices which flour at that time 
commanded in Russia, It was estimated 
by the Russian relief authorities that 
this cargo saved the lives of forty thou- 
sand people. 

The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
preceded the relief ship to Russia, and, 
accompanied by Mr. Crawford, consul- 
general of the United States, awaited its 
arrival in the beautiful little city of 
Libau. When the cargo was unloaded 
from the vessel, it was put into cars and 
dispatched in solid trainloads to the fam- 
ine district, and there distributed to re- 
lief agencies approved by the American 
minister to Russia, Mr. Charles Emory 
Smith, who had been exceedingly active 
in helping the destitute peasants through- 
out the desperate winter which they had 
endured with such resignation and forti- 
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tude. After superintending the unload- 
ing and dispatch of the Missouri’s cargo, 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
went to the famine districts himself, and 
saw the methods by which the millers’ 
gift was distributed among the people. 

He now recalls, as one of the events 
of his life worth remembering, the spir- 
ited scene when the Missouri arrived off 
Libau. The weather had been stormy for 
several days previous, but on Sunday it 
cleared off into a brilliant April day. 
The news came to the town hall that the 
ship would arrive some time that after- 
noon. Immediately the local authorities 
made ready to welcome her, and the entire 
city was decorated with flags in honor of 
her arrival. 

A government steamer was requisi- 
tioned. The visiting Americans, and the 
commandant of the local garrison, with a 
detachment of troops and officers, went 
aboard with the regimental band. The 
mayor of the city and several members 
of the civic governing body, headed by 
the all-powerful chief of police, accom- 
panied them. Mr. Torrey, London repre- 
sentative of the Atlantic Transport Line, 
had arrived from England to be present 
on this occasion, and with'him was the 
Russian agent of the line. 

As the steamer approached the Mis- 
souri it was observed that its cargo was 
already being unloaded into lighters, sev- 
eral of which were very busy at the side 
of the big ship. There was no sign that 
the captain expected any demonstration 
on his arrival, and Mr. Torrey was disap- 
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pointed that the boat was not “dressed”; 
that is, that her flags were not flying. 

The band on board the Russian steamer 
played the “S 
then the solemn “Russian Hymn,” the sol- 
diers kneeling and singing it with much 
feeling and expression. Meantime the 
Missouri continued to make no sign, pro- 
ceeding with the task of unloading her 
cargo. When the welcoming delegation 
was near enough for a voice to carry, Mr. 
Torrey called out impatiently to the cap- 
tain, “Dress your ship, man, dress your 
ship?’ Then Captain Findley, worn with 
his long voyage, and five days and nights 
of constant watchfulness on the bridge, 
realized that the demonstration was in 
his honor, and in a few minutes the flags 
were run up and the Missouri stood forth 
bravely decked in the bright sunshine. 

The visitors went aboard and shook 
hands with the captain, who had mean- 
time donned his uniform; the ship was 
given a brief inspection, and, as the sun 
was going down, haste was made to re- 
turn to Libau dock, the captain being 
carried off to the town. 

When the returning boat reached the 
dock, a large crowd had assembled, and 
amid cheers for the Missouri and its cap- 


led Banner,” and © 
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eg ,» between San Francisco and 
a. 


In 1903 the Missouri was sold to the 
Robert Dollar Company, steamship own- 
ers and operators, of San Francisco, the 
be being approximately fifty thousand 

ollars. enamed the Stanley Dollar, 
flying the American flag, the Missouri 
once more resumed her normal character 
as a freighter, and for two years made 
voyages on the Pacific Ocean, but the 
long and notable career of the sturdy old 
ship was approaching its close. In the 
year 1905 she went on the rocks at the 
entrance to Yokohama Bay, and shortly 
thereafter was pounded to pieces by the 
sea and sank forever ete its waves. 

Nevertheless the Missouri, or some 
fragments of her, continued to make his- 
tory long after she went to pieces; thir- 
teen years after her last ill-fated voyage, 
in the Geographical Magazine of Septem- 
ber, 1918, appeared the following inter- 
esting item: 

LIFE PRESERVER NAVIGATES NORTHWEST 

PASSAGE 


“Vessels and débris caught in the va- 
rious currents play uncanny tricks. In 
1905 the steamer Stanley Dollar of the 





The Missouri at Libau Dock 


tain, the party was driven to the hotel, 
where a dinner was given by Count Andre 
Bobrinskoy, special representative of His 
Imperial Highness, the Tsarevitch (the 
Emperor of Russia who has recently ab- 
dicated) who was then the head of the 
Russian relief organization. 

At its conclusion, Count Bobrinskoy, 
in behalf of the Tsar and as a token of 
his appreciation, presented to Captain 
Findley, representing the owners of the 
Missouri, a very beautiful silver tea set 
exquisitely finished in Russian enamel 
and gold lined. 

The engraving herewith shown is a 
reproduction of a painting made for The 
Northwestern Miller by Mr. N. Sotheby 
Pitcher, of London, which now hangs 
upon its walls beside another picture, by 
the same artist, of the steamship South 
Point crossing the North Sea with the 
Belgian relief cargo. 


After the Missouri had delivered the 
relief cargo she returned to New York 
and again resumed regular transatlantic 
sailings, continuing in this service until 
the beginning of the South African war. 
She was then converted into a hospital 
ship and placed at the disposal of the 
British authorities. During the Spanish- 
American war she was loaned to the 
government as a hospital ship, and at its 
conclusion was purchased by the War 
department for permanent hospital pur- 
poses, and used in the Philippines. 


THE OLD SHIP’s END 
In 1899 the Missouri was sent to San 
Francisco to be fitted as a permanent 


hospital ship, but the expense of refit- 
ting was found to be too great. Then 


for some strange and unknown reason 
her name, made glorious by her splendid 
history, was changed to the Egbert, and 
she was used as a transport for freight, 


Robert Dollar Company, an American 
freighter, went upon the rocks at the 
entrance to Yokohama Bay. Her life 
preservers were washed out as she lay 
upon the beach-on which she was run to 
prevent her sinking. 

“In 1911 two of her life preservers 
were picked up on the shores of the Shet- 
land Islands, north of Scotland. How 
they reached there is one of the puzzling 
questions that so often arise anent the 
sea, 

“Query—Did they sweep up the Asiatic 
coast, through Behring Strait, and then 
through the Northwest Passage and Baf- 
fin Bay, and thence by Iceland to the 
Shetland Islands? Or did they, after 
floating through the Northwest Passage, 
get into the Polar Current and sweep 
down the Atlantic to the point where that 
ocean river dives under the Gulf Stream, 
to be picked up there by the latter cur- 
rent and carried to the Shetland Islands? 

“These preservers were picked up by 
a fisherman, and sent to the Robert Dol- 
lar Company.” 

So it was that, by strange and unknown 
ocean wanderings, over sea-ways un- 
charted and channels undiscovered, all 
that survived of the freighter Missouri, 
rescuer of the Danmark’s passengers, re- 
liever of Russian peasants and hospital 
ship during two wars, found its course 
back to the country of its origin, and 
came home at last. This strange voyage 
of a fragment of the good ship, appro- 
priately a life preserver, which had so 
long and faithfully served humanity, is 
the last chapter in the story of the 
Missouri. 

Wituram C. Epoar. 





CANADIAN FINANCING 
Bankers believe that within the next 
few years a great mass of Canadian 
financing and refinancing will be offered 
to this market and that, if arrangements 


can be made to receive it, a substantial 
forward step will have been taken. With- 
in the next five years, states the New 
York Times, some $600,000,000 in Ca- 
nadian securities of all kinds will ma- 
ture here, but most of it will fall due in 
London, and the popular belief now en- 
tertained is that the Canadians will 
strive to meet these securities, practical- 
ly in their entirety, in the American 
market, In addition to the maturities, 
there is expected to be about as much 
more new money needed, and this, too, 
will be sought here. 


MILL FUMIGATION SYSTEM 


New and Successful Method Employed in 
Buildings of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York 

The buildings of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York City, have 
just been fumigated, for the second time, 

y a new method, and the results have 





been reported successful beyond anything . 


attained by other means. This new 
method involves the use of liquid hydro- 
gen cyanide. It was first tried a year 
ago, following extensive experiments 
with infested material in the office of 


- general superintendent M. M. Fredel. A 


concentration of 0.11 grams of liquid 
hydrogen cyanide per cubic foot was 
used. This proved to be amply strong 
and effective, but to insure results was 
increased to 0.15 grams. 

There are 10 floors and a basement in 
the building. The main building is di- 
vided by fire walls into four sections, 
A, B, C, and G, with an additional sec- 
tion F on the top floor and the basement. 
The cubical dimensions of each section 
were calculated, and the total for the en- 
tire building figured 4,226,000 cubic feet. 
Allowing for loss of effectiveness, due 
to dissipation, which would occur in so 
large a building, a total quantity of 1,500 
Ibs of the liquid was used, and a total 
of 74 bottles was distributed, according 
to the dimensions of each section to be 
treated, 

Five-gallon water bottles, crated, were 
used, A two-hole rubber stopper was 
placed in the mouth of each bottle. In 
these holes were inserted a quarter inch 
glass tube which reached to within two 
inches of the bottom of the bottle, and a 
1-16 inch tube inserted to come flush 
with the bottom of the stopper. The long 
tube was capped, while the short one was 
left open to relieve any pressure which 
might develop when the bottle was in- 
troduced into a warm room. 

On account of the character of the 
liquid, extreme care was exercised in 
distributing the bottles and releasing the 
gas. Crews of two men each were as- 
signed to each section, and one floor han- 
dled at a time. The men all carried army 
gas masks, but it was not found neces- 
sary to use them. The four crews em- 
ployed, met at a given point (stairway) 
after completing each floor, thus making 
sure that no one was left behind. 

Starting on the top floor, the bottles 
were turned upside down, the liquid 
escaping through the small opening, while 
air entered through the larger one, this 
insuring an even and positive pressure. 
The small opening was so gauged as to re- 
quire about 45 minutes to empty a bottle, 
thus allowing plenty of time to complete 
and get away from each floor. This 


method was followed to and including’ 


the second floor, and then the basement 
was taken care of, and following that, 
the first floor. z 

About one hour was used in placing the 
bottles in position throughout the build- 
ing, while only about 20 minutes were re- 
quired to do the work of removing the 
caps and releasing the gas. Several 
empty sacks were placed under each bot- 
tle to prevent the liquid from spreading. 
No damage resulted either to cement or 
hardwood floors. The temperature 
throughout the building was about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, and not over three 
quarters of an hour was required to evap- 
orate all the liquid, on account of the 
warm temperature of the building. 

At first the gas is cold, on account of 
the rapid vaporization, and is then heavi- 
er than air, and spreads out over the 
floor, rising as it warms up, thus per- 
meating every part of the room. The 
liquid boils at 77 degrees. 

Preceding the distribution and release 
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of the gas, all elevators and machines 
were opened as much as possible to allow 
the gas to penetrate, and of course 4|| 
doors and windows carefully closed. |°o|- 
lowing the treatment, the buildings were 
kept closed for 24 hours. After this 
period, large doors on the first floor wore 
opened, and then, working from the ‘ire 
escapes, windows were opened on the 1:p- 
per floors. One hour after this operation 
the building was entered, and windows 
opened throughout it, commencine on the 
second floor and working upward, the 
basement being opened last. All bot' les 
were checked and the ventilation com- 
pleted within two hours. The exterm  \a- 
tion of insect life was complete. 

In previous trial tests, it was fond 
that the gas penetrated three inches of 
meal spread on the floor, and carefi:\ly 
preserved samples of infested mate-ial 
showed no signs of life after five we: ks, 
indicating that the eggs had been (e- 
stroyed, 

Under the old system of fumigating 
with sodium cyanide and sulphuric a-id, 
about 4,000 Ibs of cyanide, 8,000 Ibs of 
acid, and 16,000 lbs of water would have 
been required, or a total of 14 tons of 
material to be distributed, and cleaned 
up afterwards. With the liquid, no cle in- 
ing up was necessary, except to remove 
the 74 bottles, which were perfectly s: fe 
to handle, .as they were drained dry and 
were odorless. Aside from the saving 
in cost of material used, the saving of 
time and labor is a large item in favor 
of this new method. 

The liquid hydrogen cyanide was fur- 
nished by the Air Reduction Co., of Now 
York City. 





RYE HIGHER THIS YEAR 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesvi(le, 
Wis., submits the following figures on 
the rye crop this year and last: 

920 191 

Visible supply Nov. 20. 4,743,000 17,455 
Exports first 17 weeks.. 19,368,000 65,675 
Price, Chicago, Nov. 22. $1.49 $ 

“At this time last year,” writes 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., “rye was on a 
feedstuff basis; but all of this seaswn, 
owing to heavy foreign buying, it }s 
commanded breadstuff prices. Therefo:e, 
while wheat, in a year, shows a decliie 
of from 50c to $1.50 bu, depending on 
grade, rye is actually 7c higher than (ie 
same day in 1919; in fact, it is on a 
parity, pound for pound, with certain 
grades of wheat.” 





INDIANA FARM BUREAU 
InpraAnapouis, Inv., Nov, 27.—Organi 
tion of the Indiana Farm Bureau which 
will include the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, the Farme’s’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Indiana 

and the Indiana State Grange, was 
cided on at a meeting of representati 
of all the organizations, Wednesd.y 
night, at Wabash. Co-operative mark«t- 
ing of grain and other products will \e 
the basis of the merger. 

J. E. Leavitt, speaking on behalf of 
the farmers’ federation, Secretary Boyles, 
of the grange, and E. G. McCullum, s 
retary of the farmers’ grain dealers, ea’h 
announced that the plans for the merger 
will be completed in a short time. [It 
is asserted that the new organization \ | 
have control of approximately two thi: |s 
of the grain crops grown in Indiana, aiid, 
with an elaborate marketing system | c- 
ing arranged, can place the crops on 
the market where the highest price «in 
be obtained. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Assoc 1- 
tion, which is operating on the Indi:1- 
apolis Board of Trade, plans within a 
week to begin sending market quotati 1s 
of other exchanges to every member >f 
the association daily. Daily repor's, 
showing the amount of grain on hand at 
every shipping point in the state, aso 
will be one of the features when ‘ic 
three organizations are united, according 
to Mr. McCullum. 

Speakers at the Wabash meeting urg«(| 
the establishment of only one eleva.0r 
in each town or shipping point, assc t- 
ing that with one elevator handling t/ic 
farmers’ output it would result in added 
pret for the farmer by eliminating over- 

ead expense. 
Epwarp H. Zener. 





Development of a large beet sugar 
industry in Asia Minor is considered 
probable. 
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Girls’ Locker Room in the Bag Factory of the Sperry Flour Co. 


CROP NEWS IS FAVORABLE 


So ern Hemisphere Likely to Have Large 
\ elds—Partial Reports Indicate Gain 
This Year Over 1919 


ording to a bulletin issued by the 

Di tment of Agriculture, latest re- 
p for the southern hemisphere con- 
ti to forecast very favorable pros- 
for the harvest of 1920-21. In 
Argentina recent rains have had a very 
ial effect and the prospects of 

t] ning crops are excellent. Official 
re place the area of wheat at 16,- 
0 acres, compared with 14,957,000 
ear, while from unofficial sources 
stimated that the yield of wheat 
mount to about 224,000,000 bus. 
tralia occasional rains have been 

d, and the condition of the wheat 
hroughout the commonwealth is fa- 
Unofficial estimates place the 

1 of wheat as high as 144,000,000 
Weather conditions are generally 

g n the -principal wheat producing 
( ts of the Union of South Africa. 
timated production of wheat, oats 
irley on Aug. $1 of this year was 
llows: wheat, 8,640,000 bus; oats, 

0, and barley, 1,160,000. 
the northern hemisphere the 1920 
harvest was completed late in Oc- 
ti ind the sowing of autumn crops 
f¢ e year 1921 has continued under 
ble conditions. 
prehensive estimates of the 1920 
from all countries are not avail- 

nd for most crops the proportion 

e at hand is not sufficient to indi- 

iat the aggregate result is likely to 

p to the present time no news has 
eceived from Russia, in ordinary 

me of the greatest wheat produc- 
intries of the world. 

nates of the quantity of wheat 
ted in the 22 countries for which 
ties are available for 1920 aggre- 
430,325,000 bus, compared with 2,- 
000 last year. These countries 
e, according to the annual aver- 
roduction for the years 1909-1913, 
67 per cent of the so-called wheat 
of the world, 

12 countries, normally produc- 
bout 40 per cent of the total oat 
of the world, estimates this year 
a production of about 2,019,613,000 
compared with 1,821,742,000 last 


aggregate production of barley in 
ountries is estimated at 570,157,000 
15 of these countries for which esti- 
s are available for 1919 show a pro- 
n for that year of 531,078,000 bus, 
ired with 489,836,000 this year. 
ports received from 11 countries 
an aggregate production of 239,- 
0 bus rye. Of these countries 10, 
ly producing about 12 per cent of 
world’s total outturn, produced last 
210,892,000 bus, compared with 221,- 
00 this year. Reports from the prin- 
| rye producing countries of the 
d, including Germany, Russia, and 
tria, are not at present available, 
\bout 86 per cent of the so-called corn 
‘op of the world is grown in the United 
States, Argentina, Hungary and Italy. 
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Estimates from Hungary and Italy are 
not available, but for seven countries, 
including the United States and Argen- 
tina, and producing about 76 per cent of 
the world’s supply, the returns indicate 
a production of 3,578,935,000 bus, com- 
pared with 3,262,098,000 last year. 

The following is a summary of the 


available figures: 
Quantity, bus Per ct. 
Countries (000’s omitted) of 1919 
22 2,430,325 102 


12 2,019,615 111 

15 489,836 92 

10 221,398 105 

7 3,578,935 110 

Flaxseed .... 4 81,878 150 





LIGHT DEMAND FOR FEED 

Lower prices for grain, causing farm- 
ers to feed the whole grain rather than 
the byproducts, relatively lower prices 
for other feedstuffs and an unusually 
large carryover from last year—this last 
fact perhaps the most important of all— 
are the principal reasons for the abnor- 
mally light demand for wheat feeds from 
the country trade as indicated by a sur- 
vey of the wheat feed situation recently 
conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Markets. Also, several dealers as- 





at Stockton, Cal. 


cribe the continued dullness in the feed 
business to the rather large margin of 
profit of retail dealers in some sections 
of the country. 

Because of the absence of export busi- 
ness there has been a lessened produc- 
tion of flour and a consequent lessened 
production of wheat feeds, yet the de- 
mand has been far below the offerings. 
This curtailment of production of wheat 
feeds, however, was not so serious. as 
generally thought, amounting to less than 
the annual output of only one of the 
large Minneapolis mills. Since ocean 
freight rates on flour have been ma- 
terially reduced the flour milling business 
has improved considerably and the pro- 
duction of byproducts will increase, of 
course, in proportion. 

The production of wheat feeds last 
year was much above normal. How- 
ever, record prices were obtained during 
March and April of this year, due no 
doubt to the impression generally held 
that prices not only of feedstuffs but of 
most commodities would go still higher. 
As a consequence, persons usually hold- 
ing small reserves were disposed to buy 
freely. 
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Consumption of wheat feeds, however, 
was no more than normal and, as the 
production was above normal and no ex- 
ports of wheat feeds of any consequence 
took ro. the surplus naturally re- 
mained in the hands of dealers. 

It is thought, therefore, that the pres- 
ent supplies of wheat feeds which were 
augmented by heavy arrivals from Ar- 
gentina and Canada will be more than 
ample to take care of any demand that 
may develop. Stocks of practically all 
feedstuffs in this country are consider- 
ably larger than in 1919, and several are 
being quoted at relatively lower prices. 
This factor likewise will have a bearing 
upon the demand for wheat feeds. 





SPERRY WELFARE WORK 

The Sperry Flour Co. recently ar- 
ranged at its Stockton, Cal., mills to 
serve free lunches to its girl employees, 
Some time ago a lunchroom for girls 
was installed.in the Sperry bag factory 
at Stockton, and a cook was employed to 
prepare a hot meal each noon. The 
girls were also given a locker room 
equipped with white enameled steel lock- 
ers, and a lavatory arranged in the 
most modern manner. The success of 
this plan led to similar arrangements at 
the Capitol mills, where Sperry cereals 
are milled and packed. Part of the regu- 
lar equipment of the restroom is a phono- 
graph, and when the tables and chairs 
are cleared on the highly polished floor 
offers an excellent dancing space. The 
“grand opening” was celebrated on Hal- 
loween. The ceiling was festooned in 
black and orange streamers, and the 
walls were decorated with black cats, 
witches and pumpkins. 





FINLAND IMPORTS RYE 

The Finnish minister of food has re- 
cently returned from a journey to 
Lithuania, where negotiations were made 
with representatives of the Lithuanian 
government regarding delivery of rye to 
Finland, The large Agricultural Union 
of Lithuania is willing to deliver a large 
quantity of rye to Finland at a price 
below 3 marks per kilo, which is con- 
sidered very cheap. About 2,000,000 kilos 
will be shipped immediately. The largest 
quantities are still in the interior of 
Lithuania, and cannot be transported to 
the coast until next spring, when the 
Memel River will be ice free. These will 
probably be shipped via Libau to Finland. 


Rest and Lunch Room in the Sperry Fiour Co.’s Capitol Mills at Stockton, Cal. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST FREIGHT TERMINAL 


By Rosert H. Moutton 


To Chicago belongs the distinction of 

having the largest freight terminal in the 
world, the mammoth building recently 
oa for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, This freighthouse covers a whole 
city block, is five stories high and meas- 
ures 745x420 ft in plan. It not only of- 
fers every facility for the rapid handling 
of freight, but presents a most striking 
architectural appearance with its heavy 
buttressed walls and arched openings, 
and a massive tower 180 feet high at one 
end. This tower contains a huge water 
tank and a clock with 16-ft dials. 
+ The building consists of a structural 
steel framework incased in concrete, 
making it fireproof, and with exterior 
walls of red brick trimmed with colored 
terra cotta. The ground floor is occu- 
pied entirely by tracks, 19 in all, and 
trucking platforms. Fourteen of these 
tracks are in the main building, two each 
in the wings at the sides which provide 
covered driveways at the second floor 
level, and one outside the building at the 
east side. Between tracks the concrete 
platforms are five feet four inches wide. 
They have an ee total length of 800 
ft, since they extend out from the south 
end of the building for a considerable 
distance. The track floor has a capacity 
of 375 cars a day. 

The freight taken from or to be loaded 
into cars is assembled at the second floor 
level, where driveways are provided at 
each side of the building, and two at 
about the center of the structure with a 
width of 72 feet. These latter driveways 
divide the structure into the inbound 
house, 171 ft wide, on one side, and the 
outbound freighthouse on the opposite 
side, with a width of 100 ft. This floor 
is divided into sections about 200 ft long 
by transverse fire walls. 

Access to the driveways is gained from 
the street viaducts, which are on the 
same level as the second floor. The 
freight elevators to handle goods between 
various floors have platforms 9x17 ft, and 
are inclosed in fireproof shafts with 8-ft 
doors at ends. Thirty-one such elevators 
are in operation at the present time, and 
provision has been made for 18 addi- 
tional ones to meet future demands. 
Two large automobile elevators with 10x 
24-ft platforms are located near the 
south end of the building. 

Except for office spaces at the north 
end, the three upper floors of the ter- 
minal are used for warehouse purposes. 
These floors are divided into transverse 
sections 100 ft wide, instead of into lon- 
gitudinal sections, and light is provided 
by six interior light courts from the sec- 
ond floor to the roof, and four additional 
skylight notches at the ends of the build- 
ing along the outer walls. A large sub- 
basement located at the north end ex- 
tends for a considerable depth below the 
level of the Chicago River, necessitating 
the use of heavy retaining walls water- 
proofed by the integral method. Here 
the station will be connected with the 
Chicago Tunnel Co.’s freight tunnels by 
means of two elevators. 

This magnificent freight station is a 
part of the new Union Station plan, now 
well under way, which will involve an 
outlay of about $75,000,000. The freight 
station alone cost $4,000,000. 





BRITISH ARMISTICE DAY 


Second Anniversary of the Ending of the 
War Celebrated with Great Solemnity— 
Monument to the “Unknown Warrior” 


Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 11.—The second 
anniversary of the armistice, which 
stilled the guns and stayed the slaughter 
of precious lives on that memorable 
day, Nov. 11, 1918, was kept with great 
solemnity throughout the British Empire. 
Once again, as occurred last year, King 
George expressed the desire that there 
should be complete suspension of all 
normal business, work and locomotion in 
all parts of his empire for two minutes 
at 11 a.m., while every man, woman and 
child remembered in silence and prayer 
the great multitude who had made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country and 
homeland during those years of terrible 
warfare. 


The paying of this tribute to the honor 
of their glorious dead is an act that ap- 
peals to the hearts of the people throu 
out the British Isles and in the Domin- 
ions beyond the seas, and it was carried 
out most punctiliously this year, as last 
year. In London the act is particular] 
impressive. The mighty roar of the traf- 
fic ceases suddenly as the clocks ring out 
the hour of 11, and every vehicle stands 
still; the busy, bustling crowds pause, 
and each person waits in reverent 
silence; in office, workshop, school and 
home the task in hand, whatever it ma 
be, is laid aside, and heart joins with 
heart in thanksgiving and supplication 
for those to whom we who remain owe 
so much, 

In the city a great concourse of people 
gathered round the Mansion House—the 
residence of the lord mayor of London— 
to keep the silence. They flocked in their 
hundreds and their thousands from the 
offices and banks round about, most firms 
allowing their staffs the opportunity of 
joining in the great corporate act, and 
as the a hour approached the 
Salvation Army band played the familiar 
and much loved hymn, “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” which was sung by the great 
assembly. Then the hour struck and 
there fell that wondrous hush, which was 
broken by the bugles sounding “The Last 
Post,” and many a man and woman had 
to wipe away the tears. Within a few 
minutes the whole town was astir again 
and the wheels of business set in motion, 
but throughout the day the influence of 
the great experience seemed to remain, 
for the demeanor of the people was as 
quiet and subdued as that of mourners. 

In another part of the city a supreme 
act of homage to the fallen in the Great 
War was being carried out. A soldier, 
nameless and unknown, but who had 
fallen in defense of the empire, was 
being conveyed to his last resting place 
within the walls of the historic church 
known as Westminster Abbey, as a rep- 
resentative of his comrades from all 
parts of the empire who likewise made 
the great sacrifice, that we might live 
free men in our own free lands. 

The idea of thus honoring the “com- 
mon soldier” who brought us victory has 
gradually grown and matured in western 
Europe. The French people all along 


idealized the simple “poilu,” and the 
project of a symbolic tribute, which 
should honor the whole army, was al- 
ready being discussed in July, 1919, by 
the French, but it was Colonel Ashley, 
M.P., chairman of the Comrades of the 
Great War, who brought the project to 
a head. In October, fo19, he made the 
following query in the House of Com- 
mons: 

“Whether, in order to mark the deep 
and lasting gratitude of the nation to 
those who fell while serving in the ranks 
during the war, the government would 
transfer from overseas the body of an 
unknown private soldier and give it 
burial with pomp and ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey.” The answer he received 
at the time was that the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall was intended as an imperial 
grave of all those citizens of the empire 
of every creed and rank who gave their 
lives in the war, and was considered suf- 
ficient, but Colonel Ashley’s suggestion 
met with favor wherever it circulated, 
and was eventually submitted to the king, 
with the result that it was given im- 
mediate approval. 

Today has seen its fulfillment, and at 
the same time France has likewise hon- 
ored her army. The body of the un- 
known British warrior has been brought 
with the honors of a field marshal 
through France, across the Channel and 
to London, and through crowded streets 
was borne with great pomp and cere- 
mony, followed by the king on foot, with 
all the princes and great people of the 
land, to Westminster Abbey, and laid to 
rest in the nave, with the illustrious dead 
of many centuries. A simple, flat stone 
will cover the grave, bearing the words, 
“A British Warrior, Who Fell in the 
Great War, 1914-1918.” 

The casket was draped with a tattered 
Union Jack, known as the “Padre’s 
Flag,” which is reverenced by officers 
and men who fought in France in a re- 
markable way. It was given to a chap- 
lain of the Church of England for use 
in France, at a time when no regimental 
colors were allowed to the infantry, and 
it has not only enshrouded the dead 
countless times, but was frequently used 
as an altar cloth. It is now temporarily 
covering the grave of the unknown war- 
rior, and will permanently remain in the 
abbey. 

Part of the ceremony today was the 
unveiling of the permanent Cenotaph, 
which was performed by King George, 
in the presence of the body of the un- 
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known warrior, at the stroke of 1) 
o’clock. The king waited there for the 
funeral procession, and as it a proached 
he stepped forward and placed a wreath 
upon the coffin. A brief service fo|- 
lowed. Massed choirs from the city 
churches led the multitude gathereq 
round in singing the hymn, “O, God our 
help in ages past,” and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury recited the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then followed the unveiling of the Ceno- 
taph and complete silence, and after the 
sounding of the “Last Post” the proces- 
sion moved on to the abbey. 

The casket, — in the tattered 
flag, with a common helmet and belt rest- 
ing upon it, together with the king’s ¢:fts 
of sword and wreath, was lifted from 
the gun carriage and borne into the 
abbey by noncommissioned officers of the 
Guards, while famous admirals and cen- 
erals were the pallbearers, and behind 
walked the king, followed by the princes, 
peers and statesmen of the land. At the 
committal sentences the king scatti red 
soil brought from the battlefield upon the 
casket, and the service ended with Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional,” the throbbing of the 
drums and the call of bugles sounding 
the “Reveille.” 

Thus, in solemn grandeur and yet with 
great simplicity, homage and honor was 
paid to him and his comrades upon whom 
we pinned our faith in those dark days. 
He is nameless, but we can all claim him 
as brother, and many a parent, or wife, 
or lover who lost dear ones in that ter- 
rible conflict’ may claim him as their 
very own. The memorial is full of beau- 
tiful and touching significance, and 
forms a common tie between all, near 
and far, at home and overseas, who 
share the common sorrow and the com- 
mon joy. 

Thousands of people filed past the 
Cenotaph and the grave in the abbey 
this afternoon, and it is expected that 
the pilgrimage will continue for several 
days. It is not likely to end even then, 
for that grave of the nameless one in 
the nave of the abbey, our holiest shrine, 
will be visited by the bereaved for many 
a day to come. 

C. F. G. Rarxes 





The latest index number published by 
the Bank of Japan shows that during the 
month of August prices of 56 leading 
commodities declined by 1.77 per cent, 
compared with the previous month, the 
general index falling from 316.63 to 
311.04, 
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The New Pennsylvania Freight Terminal in Chicago 
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Something of the kind has been long 
needed. If the work of the association 
develops as one might expect it to, the 
industry should derive great benefit. 
General Labelle, who has accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee, has a 
very complete comprehension of the 
needs of the case and may be expected 
to put care and thought into the work 
of his office, and this may be as truly 
said of every member of the committee. 

One of the first problems to be at- 
tacked by this new agency of the mills 
is the recovery of the prewar exporting 
trade in flour. The future prosperity of 
all mills, large and small, hangs upon 
the degree of success that can be 
achieved in reopening the channels 
through which this business was carried 
on in the years before the war. 

rhere is no doubt as to the demand 
for flour from Canadian wheat, wherever 
its merits have become known, and to 
that extent the battle is already won, but 
it will take a great deal of patient effort 
to open the way for direct selling in 
sufficient volume to relieve the industry 
of a surplus production that threatens 
now to be the cause of destructive com- 
petition for domestic trade. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

\s far as business is concerned, the 
local flour market varies little from week 
Mills are disposing of the 


to week, 


usual amount of flour to buyers. Al- 
though tempting offers have been made 
to bakers by some of the larger mills, 
they are still disinclined to commit 


themselves for anything more than the 
amount required for immediate wants. 
Prices have had three declines since a 
week ago. The market on Monday 
opened with a reduction of 40c bbl. On 
Wednesday another decline of 20c was 
announced, and on Thursday prices 
went 50c lower, making a total reduction 
of $1.10. Top patents are now quoted at 
$11.10 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and second 
patents $10.60, delivered Ontario points, 
bbl for cash. It is stated that 


less 10¢ 


these are really nominal quotations, as 
the larger bakers have been offered flour 
as low as $10 for first patents.. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is more 


plentiful now, and is being offered free- 
ly. Prices have been reduced consid- 
erably. The value of this flour today is 
— 1 $8.25 bbl, bulk, Toronto or Mont- 
real basis, 

\ little business was done early in the 
week in spring wheat flour for export to 
Great Britain at prices ranging 80s@ 
84s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i-f., 
United Kingdom ports. Cables now com- 
ing in, however, indicate that prices are 
out of line. In some cases only 70s is 
being offered, and mills generally are 
asking 76s@77s 6d. Ontario winter wheat 
flour is quoted at 76s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom ports. 

‘There is little or no business passing 
with the United States at present. Few 
buyers have been in the market this 
week. Flour has been offered on a basis 
of $8.50@8.75 bbl for first patents and 
at $8.25@8.50 for second patents, f.o.b. 
New York, American funds. 


MILLFEED 


A good inquiry for bran exists, but 
supplies are scarce, while shorts are in 


is offered at $1.80@1.85, in car lots, at 
country points. No. 1 northern is quoted 
at $1.94, on track, Bay ports. 


ROLLED OATS 
Domestic demand is slackening, and 
prices have been reduced. Today’s quo- 
tation is $3.60@3.80 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the Ontario trade; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. There is nothing doing in the 
export market at present. Oat hulls are 
selling at $20@22 ton, Montreal freights. 
COARSE GRAINS 
With the exception of Ontario oats, 
these grains are now more plentiful. 
Oats, however, are not coming out freely. 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 55¢ bu, coun- 
try points; barley, 90@95c; rye, $1.50; 
buckwheat, 95c@$l1; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 55% c,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 
OIL MEAL 
Mills are selling linseed oil cake at $61 
ton, and meal at $63, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 

Feed flour is selling here, according to 
quality, at $3@3.30 per bag, delivered. 

Reports from St. John, N. B., state 
that grain from the West is veginning 
to arrive there. 

W. D. McIntosh, a pioneer flour and 
feed merchant of Toronto, died on Nov. 
20, in his eighty-fifth year. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has declared a dividend 
of 2 per cent for the three months end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1920, payable Dec. 15. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, who 
has been ill for the past two weeks, is 
expected to return to his office on Mon- 
day. 

The price of bread in Toronto was 
reduced Ic per loaf this week, the 24-oz 
loaf now selling at 12c. Bakers state 
that, if flour prices continue to decline, 
it will be possible before long to make 
a further reduction in the price of bread. 

A meeting of millers is to be held Dec. 
8 at the Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ont. Professor Harcourt will give a 
bread baking demonstration of flour 
made from the different grades of Mani- 
toba and Ontario wheats of this year’s 
crop, and also of blends of the two 
flours. 

According to dispatches from Ottawa 
the Canadian government has received 
cable advices that importations into 
South Africa of wheat, flour and meal 
are prohibited until further notice. No 
reason is given for the embargo. Can- 
ada received orders from South Africa 
this year for about 30,000 tons flour, 
and it is not known whether or not all 
of this has been delivered. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 27.—This week 
brought two declines in flour, one on 
Monday of 40c and one on Thursday of 
60c, making today’s quotations for mixed 
car quantities $10.65 bbl, jute, delivered 
Manitoba points. Other grades are cor- 
respondingly lower to the trade, while 
bakers are getting their supplies at con- 
siderably under these open quotations. 


Today’s quotation for top patent spring 
wheat flour is $10.65 bbl in jute bags; 
second patents $9.85, and clears $9.25, 
delivered at any point between Fort Wil- 
liam and the western boundary of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan points take 10c bbl 
under these prices, and eastern Alberta 
20c under. From western Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast, prices rise progressively. 
For 20-day terms 10c bbl is added to 
the foregoing, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
The only thing that holds feed prices 
where they are is the diminishing output 
due to slackening in demand for flour. 
Some mills have been storing their sup- 
plies for future use, while others have 
sold for shipment to eastern markets. 
If there should be any widespread shut- 
ting down of mills, the West may see a 
tight situation in bran before the winter 
is over. Bran is now worth $38 ton, in 
bags, and shorts $43, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 

The movement of wheat through Win- 
nipeg continues undiminished. Inspec- 
tions this week averaged 916 cars per 
day, as against 820 in previous week. 
Mild weather facilitates shipment, but 
there are serious complaints of car short- 
age on some parts of the government 
lines. To the end of November, inspec- 
tions since opening of crop year should 
total 90,000,000 bus, a very satisfactory 
figure. 

Unfortunately for the country, the 
market is in a most demoralized condi- 
tion. The total decline this week to Fri- 
day amounts to l6c, which brings the 
loss from high point of crop to $1.06 bu. 
Naturally, there is bitter disappointment 
amongst the farmers over this reduction 
in their returns, and many are blaming 
the grain dealers in the hardest terms, 
oblivious of the fact that the trade is 
sharing the loss to a very considerable 
extent. It should be obvious that such a 
decline in prices could never be brought 
about by manipulation. 

Whatever their opinions, the farmers 
are being obliged by the grim realities of 
the situation to let go the wheat they 
have been holding and, as a consequence, 
the spreads between cash and future 
months are narrowing. On some days 
considerable quantities of wheat were 
thrown into the market, and this was 
readily absorbed by shippers having con- 
tracts to fill before the close of naviga- 
tion. ; 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Nov. 27: 


c—Futures— 
Cash Nov. Dec. 
BUOV. BS wcescvescnses $1.95% $1.94 $1.72 
WOv. BS scccccsctvins 1.95% 1.95 1.78 
NOV. 24 .ccsccccceces 1.87 1.86% 1.69% 
NOV. 36 .vccccccceses 1.83 1.82% 1.65% 
NOV, 86 ..cccccccceses 1.79% 1.79 1.61 
NOV. 27 .ccccccsccece 1.83 1.82% 1.63% 


OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are very 
weak. The price of oats has declined to 
such an extent and the market is in such 
a condition that millers are glad to get 
anything over cost for their goods. The 
jobbing price for rolled oats is now 
around $3.50 per 80-lb bag, while mill 
prices range downward to as low as $2.60, 


ago oats have advanced 1%c bu, barley 
7%,¢, and rye is down Ic here. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
565,c bu; barley, 9234c; rye, $1.59,—in 
store, Fort William. 
RYE FLOUR 

Business remains quiet. Best patents 
are worth $10 bbl, in bags; medium grade, 
$9.25; dark, $7; rye meal, $8,—delivered 
Manitoba points. 


DECLINE IN JUTE BAGS 


An error was made in this correspond- 
ence two weeks ago when it was stated 
that cotton bags had declined to 25c 
bbl. This should have referred to jute 
bags. Cottons are worth about 40c¢ bbl 
to mills here. 

NOTES 

The ocean freight rate on flour from 
Canadian ports to Great Britain is now 
45¢ per 100 Ibs. 

The recent embargo of shippings of 
grain to Duluth over the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway line was lifted last week, 
and traffic is now going forward as 
usual. The embargo originated in a 
state of car congestion at terminals. 

The growing accumulation of unsold 
wheat at Fort William is raising some 
question as to the sufficiency of storage 
accommodation for the needs of the com- 
ing winter. If emergency should arise 
it is possible that two old type Canadian 
Pacific Railway elevators that have been 
idle for some years may be pressed into 
service. 

Henry Eastwood, of Hill & Eastwood, 
flour and grain brokers, Vancouver, B. 
C., called at this office on Monday. Mr. 
Eastwood will leave next week for Van- 
couver, where he intends making his 
home. The partnership he has formed 
with Mr. Hill is a new one which grew 
out of their mutual desire to make their 
homes on the Pacific Coast. 

One of the subjects under debate at 
the annual meeting of sharcholders of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., which 
is being held this week at Calgary, Alta., 
is that of co-operative selling of wheat. 
If possible the farmers mean to formu- 
late a plan whereby the crop of next 
year will be pooled and marketed on 
some such plan as that adopted by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for handling the 
crop of 1918. : 

Liquidations of debts and sales of sur- 
plus mercantile stocks are now going on 
in all parts of Canada. The country 
merchants of the West have been hit 
hard by the refusal of farmers to sell 
their wheat and pay up store bills, with 
the result that many of the smaller con- 
cerns are in financial trouble. Meetings 
of creditors are a frequent occurrence. 
The banks are helping to the limit of 
their ability in minimizing the difficulties 
of all forms of legitimate business. 

An Edmonton newspaper, the Daily 
Journal, has been taking a census of the 
wheat production in the province of Al- 
berta, and has reached the conclusion 
that this year’s crop will total over 90,- 
000,000 bus. If so, it will be the great- 
est crop in the history of the province. 
In 1915, which was a banner year, Al- 
berta produced 60,000,000 bus wheat. 
Besides wheat, Alberta is a good pro- 
ducer of oats, and the same authority 
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states that the production of 1920 will 
be close to 140,000,000 bus. 

Speakers at various farmers’ bac 
in < seat Canada continue their a 
= on exchanges in general, and the 

exchange in particular. They 
blame’ the grain men for the fall in 
prices, and for almost everything else 
that has happened in western Canada 
since the markets opened. There is no 
harm in having the farmers debate these 
oe in an open way as they are 
oing, and in the end they are going to 
see that their grievances are largely 
imaginary and that, instead of fighting 
with the men who handle their products, 
they should co-operate with them. Un- 
Sortanehely, a few politicians, who have 
personal motives for doing so, seek to 
perpetuate this foolish delusion of the 
farmers. 

The Canadian National Railways have 
been having a hard time to keep up their 
service in western Canada. In fact they 
have not succeeded in doing so. There 
are many complaints from business men 
and farmers in Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan to the effect that these 
lines have paralyzed business by their 
failure to move. grain crops promptly. 
The country east of Edmonton seems to 
have suffered most, and the business men 
of those parts have made an estimate 
that 4,660 cars would be required to 
handle the grain now waiting to be 
shipped. There are no complaints 
against the service of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, which seems to suggest 
that private ownership has won the 
laurels of this year’s railway service in 
western Canada. 

A. H. Baty. 





Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
122,430,724 21,651,261 

+ 178,682,673 24,190,092 
34,118,863 21,879,951 
149,831,427 11,942,778 
173,274,015 15,620,669 

+ 269,642,633 16,182,766 
92,393,775 11,821,461 
91,602,974 11,394,805 
80,160,212 11,006,487 
23,729,302 10,129,435 
46,679,876 9,040,987 

° 66,923,244 10,621,161 
+ 100,371,057 18,927,247 
15,684,667 

13,919,048 

8,826,336 

16,999,432 

° 19,716,484 
154,856,000 17,759,000 
132,061,000 18,651,000 
101,960,000 18,699,000 

+ 139,433,000 18,486,000 
+ 148,231,000 15,360,000 
79,662,000 14,570,000 
60,660,000 14,621,000 
76,103,000 15,269,000 

++ 88,415,000 16,860,000 
+ 117,121,000 16,620,000 
157,280,000 15,197,000 
150,565,000 7,946,000 
153,263,000 6,011,000 
46,000,000 9,000,000 
66,000,000 12,000,000 
102,000,000 12,000,000 
68,000,000 8,000,000 
85,000,000 11,000,000 
70,000,000 9,000,000 
106,000,000 9,000,000 
956,000,000 6,000,000 
65,000,000 11,000,000 
64,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1920 14,447 33,946 37,463 
16,688 96,361 27,640 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
64,720 88,944 138,260 
38,21 95,918 14,532 
48,786 96,809 12,544 
9,381 1,860 2,223 
49,065 33,769 1,823 
40,039 2,172 
63,671 2,045 2 
36,802 1,686 220 
35,863 1,610 1,272 
52,445 1,158 2,419 
83,300 4,014 749 
117,718 46,324 1,355 
88,807 6,479 
65,858 1,154 766 
74,833 4,613 5,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 
177,817 37,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,356 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,745 69,130 16,541 
176,916 35,096 8,560 
99,992 13,012 988 
27,691 670 9 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
76,461 9,436 12,040 
30,768 953 332 
101,973 13,692 2,267 
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Flour prices were again reduced this 
week, following the decline in cash wheat. 
A dull, weak market proved no stimu- 
lant to the flour trade, but, on the con- 
trary, only accentuated the dullness 
which has prevailed for some time, and 
business done was confined to the small- 
est possible quantities for urgent needs. 
Very low and tempting prices quoted by 
leading mills during the week failed to 
revive interest in flour. 

There was practically no demand from 
eastern markets, and the trade in that 
section was utterly stagnant. Appar- 
ently, buyers are using up what Cana- 
dian flour they bought recently, and now 
await more settled markets betore mak- 
ing fresh purchases, 

Sales to the South also were limited 
to buyers’ actual requirements, but per- 
haps comprised the largest volume of 
business reported to this office. Near-by 
country mills received fair inquiries for 
soft wheat flour, and undoubtedly a nice 
volume of business could have been done 
under more settled conditions. 

A few inquiries were received from 
abroad, but no sales were reported. De- 
mand for ¢lears from domestic and for- 
eign markets was quiet, and little busi- 
ness was done. 

The local market was exceedingly 
quiet. Bakers refused to entertain busi- 
ness even at the exceptionally low prices 
quoted on well-established flour brands, 
and about the only business done was to 
buyers who cater to the household trade. 
Colder weather and the approaching 
holidays have increased home baking; 
consequently, a slightly better demand 
from the grocery trade was noticed. 

Flour prices cannot be quoted with any 
degree of accuracy. However, nominal 
quotations at the close were about as 
follows: spring first patent $8@8.20, 
standard $7.40@7.60, first clear $6.50@ 
6.65; hard winter patent $8@8.20, 
straight $7.40@7.60, first clear $6.50@ 
6.80; soft winter patent $8.50@10.50, 
straight $8@8.25, first clear $6.30@6.50. 

Millfeed dull and depressed. Scarcely 
any demand, and pressure to sell mani- 
fest. Hard winter bran was quoted at 
$33 ton, and gray shorts at $34, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as -re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TNE WOOK. 6 cece scccusesse 28,000 55 
BARE WEEE ceed cvcisedeasens 23,000 45 
WOOP BHO cceocssccdesevese 41,800 83 
Pwe FORTH GBS occecccvrers 36,600 73 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Ao eee 32,500 42 
eT MURS Cae Cee eee 42,000 54 
Pee ME Beers oc cons ecuase 62,900 81 
BWO FORO GBS oscivticcccse 61,100 66 


GRAIN RATES SUSPENDED 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on Monday, suspended until March 22, 
1921, schedules providing for increased 
commodity rates on grain and grain 
products in carload lots from St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Peoria, Ill., and all 
points —- the same rates, to Kansas 
City, t also suspended schedules 
of increased rates on grain and grain 
ote from Mississippi and Missouri 
iver crossings and other producing 

points to points in Arkansas. ‘ 


MISSOURI BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Bakery products with a first wholesale 
value of $38,132,475, consisting of 190,662 











tons bread, pies, cakes, ice cream cones, 
pretzels, spaghetti, noodles, macaroni 
and all other forms of pastry, and food 
commodities with flour as the basis, were 
manufactured in Missouri in 1919, ac- 
cording to advance information from the 
1920 industrial Red Book of the state 
bureau of labor statistics, given publicity 
this week by Commissioner William H. 
Lewis. 

The 1,148 bakers of the state who 
furnished the information on which this 
official preliminary announcement is 
based employed 8,473 salaried and wage 
earning workers, who drew a total of 
$8,039,647 for their services. For St. 
Louis alone in the year 1919 the output 
of 486 large and small bakeries had a 
total first wholesale value of $19,896,981. 
To 4,357 employees and salaried pro- 
prietors, consisting of 2,883 men and 
1,474 women, there was paid a total of 
$3,686,061. The capital invested on the 
industry totaled $8,148,678, 


NOTES 

.Awards have been made on about l1,- 
200,000 lbs hard wheat flour to the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, at the 
quartermaster’s department in St. Louis. 

Fred Hattersley, one of the oldest 
flour brokers in St. Louis, has retired 
from active business, turning over his 
connections to his brother’s firm, J. Hat- 
tersley & Co. Mr. Hattersley entered 
the flour and milling business in 1861 
with the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
and started in the brokerage business in 
1878. He catered mostly to the bakery 
trade, and was well known and highly 
regarded by all with whom he had busi- 
ness dealings. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 27.—With the 
new break in the wheat market, flour 
business is at a standstill. Local buyers 
are taking their bookings very slowly, 
and in many cases have to be pressed 
continually by sellers to take delivery. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat flour, $8@9.25; hard win- 
ter wheat 95 per cent patent, $8.25@ 
8.50; short patents, $8.60@8.85; fancy 
clears, $6.80@7.05; soft winter wheat 
flour, $9.50@9.85; short patents, $9.80@ 
10.15; fancy clears, $7.50@8. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 white 
$1.07; oats, No. 2 white 6lc, No. 3 white 
60c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

Corn products quoted by dealers, per 
100 lbs, sacked: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $2.70; grits, coarse $2.75, fine $2.75. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
3,055 cars; corn, export 46, local 28; 
oats, export 80, local 127; rye; export, 
58; barley, export, 112. 

Spot flour is being offered here almost 
as low as mill quotations for shipment. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





OPPOSES DEFERRED TAX PAYMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury has declared 
his opposition to the proposed postpone- 
ment of the Dec. 15 payment of income 
taxes, and also to the suggestion that the 
“net loss” features of the revenue act of 
1918 be extended to the year 1920. Sec- 
retary Houston, in a statement just 
made public, says: 

“Taxpayers have already had nearly 
12 months’ grace as to this final install- 
ment, and have had every opportunity to 
make provision for its payment by set- 
ting up the necessary reserves or pur- 
chasing Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness. The Treasury department, more- 
over, has adjusted its financial pro- 
gramme to the tax payment dates 
vided by the revenue act of 1918. There 


December 1, 1920 


are outstanding nearly r0.000 ot 


certificates maturing on Dec.. 15, 
and $300,000,000 ad 
Jan. 3 and Jan. 15, 1921. 
there will also become ayable the 
annual interest on the Rrst Liberty 
and the Victory Liberty loan, agg 
ing $140,000,000. To meet these 
maturities of principal and intere: 
at the same time provide for the c 
requirements of the vernmen! 
larged as they are by the extraor 
burdens imposed upon the Treas 
connection with payments to thx 
roads, the Treasury relies chiefly . 
income and profits taxes payable o 
15. This-installment is not expec 
exceed $650,000,000. The Treasury) 
finance its further requirements, 
as they are not covered by ordinar 
rent receipts, through issues of Tr 
certificates of indebtedness. It wo 
impossible to defer the payment 
December installment of taxes \ 
forcing the Treasury to offer Tr. 
certificates in prohibitive amounts. 


“Moreover, to extend the time fi; 


payment of the Dec. 15 installment 
simply mean.that the Treasury wo 
effect, be financing private bu 


which should provide for itself thr 


ordinary banking channels, if nece 
In this respect the proposal is no 
ferent from those insistently made 
Treasury during the last few m 
that government funds be made av 
in various sections of the count 
finance the holding of commodit 
the export of goods to Europe. 
“The suggestion that the ‘net 
provisions of the revenue act of 1! 
extended to the year 1920 is equal 
possible.” Jonn J. Marri 





AUSTRIA’S FOOD SUPPLY 


Consul Carol H. Foster, wit! 
American Mission in Vienna, mak: 


following report to the State Dep 


ment upon the food supply and ag 
tural situation in Austria: 
“Austria has raised the past sea 
little more than a quarter of the f 
needs for the fiscal year, and can 


ably support its 6,000,000 of peop! 


the middle of November of Decc 
after which time its population mu: 
on food obtained from other count: 

“The year 1913 was the last in 
normal conditions prevailed in tho 
gions which form the present A 
and in that year the production of s 


was as follows: 300,000 tons wheat, ( 
000 tons rye, 235,000 tons barley, 5! 


tons oats, 404,000 tons sugar bee 
716,000 tons potatoes. 
year such as 1913, the amount of 
for bread .was only 11,850,000 ton 
from this amount 45 per cent is ded 
for seed, bran, and other bypro 
there would be only 652,000 tons of 


grown flour for a population of 6,50), 


“It is estimated by the Austria 
eign office that even in a favorabl: 
before the war Austria, as it now 
would have needed to import 4 
tons of grain for bread, 272,00( 
potatoes, 360,000 cases milk, 112,00: 
sugar, 38,000 tons legumes, 40,00 
rice, 33,000 tons meat, 40,000 tons 
12,000 tons cheese, 1,800,000 ton 
and 859,000 tons grain for cattle a 
dustry. - Under present conditions 
quantities, though needed, are no 
cannot be imported, Most of the 
ple are dispensing with many 
that were formerly regarded as 
sities, 

“The scarcity of food, however, 
due to neglect of agriculture. Aust: 
about 40 per cent of its employed 
lation, or 1,276,000 persons, enga; 
agriculture and forestry. The car 
which the land is cultivated is re 
in the number of small farms in A 
There are 819,564 landed proper 
both private and public,—most of 
small holdings, under 5 hectares 
acres) each. These include not les 
567,955 holdings under 5 hectare 
gregating an area of about 1,! 


acres; 248,000 from 5 to 200 hectare:, 


gregating an area of about 12,3 


acres; 2,123 from 200 to 500 hec! 


aggregating an area of about 1,6 


acres; 1,226-over 500 hectares eac!), 
gregating an area of a little over /. 


000 acres. The public property co: 
little more than 100,000 hectares, or 
000 acres.” 
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“NO SALE” CLAUSES 
decision reached by the St. Louis 
f appeals in the case of Landau 
Co. vs. Hart, 223 S.W. 793, deals 
ly with the question as to when a 
sales contract can be supplement- 
oof concerning trade usages and 
. and specifically with the effect 
rovision in a contract that the 
» be delivered are to be “above 
no sale.” 
dants agreed to sell plaintiff a 
pound pickers pea beans, . . 
vrade or no sale.” A shipment 
| in fulfillment of the contract 
ected by plaintiff on the ground 
was below the grade of “pound 
’ a trade term said to indicate 
ence of one pound of bad beans, 
split beans to the bushel. Plain- 
| for damages for failure to per- 
ihe contract. The defense inter- 
as that there was a trade custom, 
on the parties, under which it 
nerally understood that under a 
for sale “above grade or no 
iilure of a shipment to conform 
‘ontract quality not only entitles 
er to reject delivery, but also 
es the seller from further obli- 
inder the contract. The court of 
sustains the defense, but finds 
art from any such trade usage, 
ract should be interpreted on its 
enabling the seller to terminate 
cement on the buyer rejecting 
is being below grade. The court 
ils says: 
» the general rule is that parol 
idence is not admissible to con- 
vary, or add to the terms of a 
contract, and it is the province 
of the court to construe the 
it is well settled that evidence 
ieral and well-established usage 
n admissible to determine the 
of the language employed; for 
nany circumstances it is reason- 
suppose that the parties contract- 
reference to such usage or cus- 


ence of usage is admissible to 
the meaning of the words used 
ontract, though such words upon 
ice appear to be unambiguous; 
dence being received to show that 
ls were used in a sense different 
cir ordinary meaning, and upon 
ry that the parties knew of the 
custom and contracted with ref- 
hereto. . . . But the presump- 
prima facie, that words found in 
ict have been used by the parties 
usual and ordinary significance. 
\nd it is, of course, unnecessary 
arty to adduce evidence of any 
1 order to show that words were 
ed in their usual and ordinary 


hence, in the instant case, if the 
‘above grade or no sale,’ when 
in their usual and ordinary ac- 
ice, rendered the contract on its 


one whereby it was agreed that if 


ods shipped by defendants there- 


. as being of the specified grade, 


not be found, in fact, somewhat 
that grade, then there would be 
le” and the contract would be at 


|, neither party being further liable 


n, then there was no duty on de- 


nts to show that, by usage or cus- 
n the business, such was the mean- 
r import of these words. 


> are of the opinion that, taking 


words, ‘above grade or no sale,’ in 
usual and ordinary sense, the con- 
was one of that precise character; 
the contract upon its face should 
ven the construction for which de- 
—_ — without the necessity 
0 resor Oo 


arol testimony as to the 


meaning of the words in question. In 


‘ view of the matter, the contract 
- is clear and unmistakable on its 


fice, when the words employed are taken 
in their usual and ordinary sense... . 


I plaintiff wished to show that the words 
‘cove grade or no sale’ were employed 
' the parties to mean something differ- 


ent from the natural and usual import 
of such words, the burden was upon 
plaintiff to adduce evidence to show that, 
because of some usage or custom in the 
business, the words had a peculiar or 
technical meaning not appearing upon 
the face thereof. 


ENFORCING CONTRACTS 


A decision of the St. Louis court of 
appeals shows that Missouri is in line 
with most other states in recognizing it 
to be a rule of law that, where a buyer 
definitely announces that he will not re- 
ceive goods bargained for, the seller has 
no right to make shipment and to recover 
the agreed price. In other words, neither 
party to the ordinary contract for a sale 
of goods can require specific perform- 
ance. What the court says in this case 
of Loveland vs. Wood, 223 S.W. 756, 
applies to contracts for the sale of all 
sorts of commodities: 

“While it is clear that the written 
order for the automobile, having been 
accepted by plaintiffs, constituted a valid 
and enforceable contract, yet in light of 
the fact that the defendant countermand- 
ed the order prior to the date upon which 
the automobile was, in point of fact, de- 
livered to the carrier, plaintiffs had no 
right to proceed to execute the order, but 
their duty, even though they felt the de- 
fendant’s action was a breach of his 
contract, was to minimize the damages 
and not increase them by continuing in 
an endeavor on their part to perform 
the contract. . . Plaintiffs’ remedy, if 
any, is an action for damages for the 
alleged breach of the contract, and not 
an action to recover for the contract 
price.” 

EXTENDING DELIVERY TIME 

A holding of the Tennessee supreme 
court in the case of Wildberg Box Co. 
vs. Darby, 223 S.W. 855, serves to clarify 
the law on the subject of mutual rights 
under a contract for a sale of goods 
where time for delivery is indefinitely 
postponed beyond the time originally 
agreed upon. Below we give the sub- 
stance of the court’s conclusions, which 
appear to be in line with what the courts 
in other jurisdictions hold: 

When time for delivery passes and the 
buyer elects to waive his right to declare 
a breach on the part of the seller, by 
giving the latter to understand that be- 
lated delivery will be accepted, although 
without agreement as to any particular 
time when the postponed delivery shall 
be made, the seller is entitled to a rea- 
sonable time in which to make delivery. 
Or the buyer can reinstate time for de- 
livery as a vital element of the contract 
by giving the seller notice that delivery 
by a specified date (so far distant in 
the future as to afford the seller reason- 
able opportunity to deliver) is required. 

But the buyer himself becomes guilty 
of contract breach where he waives an 
original requirement for delivery by a 
certain date, acquiescing in an indefinite 
postponement of delivery, and then sud- 
denly gives the seller notice of termina- 
tion of the contract, without any oppor- 


‘tunity for delivery. 


CONTRACT INTERFERENCE 


Where conscience proves insufficient to 
deter one from inducing another to 
break a contract with a third person, it 
will be worth knowing that the law makes 
such interference an actionable wrong. 
What the Alabama supreme court re- 
cently said in the case of Alcazar Amuse- 
ment Co. vs. Mudd & Colley Amusement 
Co., 86 So. 209, would apply to a case 
where one mill might attempt to induce 
a valuable employee of another mill to 
break gn unexpired contract of service 
and go over to the first mill, or to a 
case where breach of any valid contract 
for a sale of flour might be induced by 
a third person: 

“A third party who, with knowledge of 
the existence of a valid contract between 
others, interferes with its performance 
or consciously contributes to the impair- 
ment of the rights of a party thereto to 


avail of its obligations (especially where- 
from a selfish advantage or benefit oe 
accrue to such third party), even thoug 
by means of a subsequent engagement 
between such third party and one of the 
contracting parties with respect to the 
subject matter of the contract to which 
such third party is a stranger, commits 
a tort [wrong] and is liable for the 
consummated wrong, independent of .a 
right of action against the other party 
to the contract, if the remedy at law 
[suit for damages] is adequate and com- 
plete, and the threatened or impending 
commission of such a tort may be en- 
joined by the party whose enjoyment of 
existing contractual rights is thus en- 
dangered; the application of the doctrine 
not being restricted to contracts for 
personal services.” 


BANK’S LIABILITY 


The general proposition of law, that a 
bank, by discounting a draft attached to 
a bill of lading, does not become a party 
to the transaction of sale in such sense 
as to become jointly liable with the seller 
for any breach of an express or implied 
warranty under which the goods covered 
by the bill of lading were sold, is settled 
by numerous appellate court decisions. 
But the Connecticut supreme court of 
errors holds, in the case of Williams vs. 
National Fruit Exchange, 111 Atl. 197, 
that this rule is to be qualified by saying 
that the bank is not liable on such war- 
ranty, unless it has been guilty of bad 
faith. 

So, as applied to an instance in which 
flour or grain is sold, with sight draft 
drawn against the buyer with shipping 
documents attached, the buyer could hold 
a bank, which discounted the draft and 
collected it from him, liable for return 
of the money paid, by rejecting the ship- 
ment as not being in conformity with the 
contract, provided that it be shown that 
the bank acted in bad faith to the extent 
of discounting the draft with knowledge 
that the goods were not as warranted. 

But where no bad faith is chargeable 
against the bank, the buyer’s remedy is 
limited to proceeding against the seller. 
As illustrating the general rule, the court 
cites the case of Hawkins vs. Alfalfa 
Products Co., 153 S.W. 201. In that case 
the evidence showed that defendant sold 
plaintiff a carload of meal for shipment 
from Nebraska to Kentucky, and drew 
on plaintiff in the usual way. The draft 
was discounted by a local bank, which 
forwarded it for collection. Plaintiff 
paid the draft, and then discovered that 
the meal was worthless, as he claimed. 
Immediately he sued defendant and the 
discounting bank, attaching the money he 
had paid on the draft before it could 
be remitted by the collecting bank. His 
claim was that the discounting bank, by 
making the discount, became liable to 
him for performance of the contract, but 
the Kentucky court of appeals, after ex- 
amining the judicial precedents, said: 

“In paying the draft and taking pos- 
session of the goods the right of the 
buyer to enforce compliance with his 
contract by the party with whom the 
contract was made is unimpaired, and to 
the party with whom the contract was 
made he must look for damages for its 
breach. If the goods do not fulfill the 
contract, the buyer must look to the 
seller for compensation or recoupment, 
and if they are damaged in transit by 
the fault of the carrier, he must look 
to the carrier for indemnity. When the 
buyer, in a case like this, pays the draft, 
the transaction between him and the own- 
er and holder of the draft is a closed 
incident. His acceptance of the draft 
creates a new and independent contract, 
and the only one that exists between him 
and the bank, and when he has paid the 
draft this contract is fully executed and 
the bank released from all liability to 
him.” 


AGENT'S AUTHORITY 


The general rule of law, that a party 
to a written contract will not be per- 
mitted to alter its effect by showing 


variant verbal negotiations, will not be 


applied to preclude one of the parties 
from showing that the contract was made 
on his part by an agent, and that the 
other party was informed in advance of 
the agent’s lack of authority to agree to 
a certain provision contained in the con- 
tract. It is so decided by the supreme 
court of Nebraska in the case of Omaha 
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Alfalfa Milling Co. vs. Pinkham, 178 
N.W. 910. 


Defendant, through an nt, con- 
tracted to sell plaintiff a quantity of hay, 
but plaintiff was advised in advance that 
defendant insisted that plaintiff furnish 
the necessary railway cars to transport 
the hay. Nevertheless, the written con- 
tract entered into required defendant to 
deliver “on board of cars.” Holding that 
defendant was entitled to show that the 
agent was not authorized to contract to 
deliver f.o.b., that plaintiff was so ad- 
vised, and that defendant never fur- 
nished cars, the supreme court says: 

“While, under ordinary circumstances, 
if the defendant had made the sale and 
signed the contract himself, without the 
interposition of an agent, he would be 
bound by the terms of the agreement 
as embodied in the written contract, and 
could not be permitted to vary them by 
verbal proof, there was no error in per- 
mitting him to, show, by oral evidence, 
that the provision of the contract rela- 
tive to furnishing cars was known, at the 
time the contract was signed, to be in 
excess of the agent’s authority.” 


DIRECTORS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


The Missouri supreme court recently 
had occasion to discuss quite fully the 
point of the responsibility of the direc- 
tors of a business corporation as to suc- 
cessful management of the company’s 
affairs. In the case before the court, 
these conclusions are reached: 

In general, directors are governed by 
the same rules applicable to trustees and 
agents, being regarded as trustees and 
agents for the corporation and its stock- 
holders. Failure to discharge their obli- 
gations in this fiduciary capacity renders 
them liable for resulting losses. The 
power vested in directors to control cor- 
porate business implies obligation to ex- 
ercise ordinary care, to the end that the 
assets of the corporation shall not be 
lost or dissipated. Directors are liable 
for losses resulting from negligence as 
well as from actual misfeasance. The 
degree of care required “is that which 
ordinarily prudent and diligent men 
would exercise under similar circum- 
stances, and in determining that the re- 
strictions of the statute and the usages 
of business should be taken into ac- 
count.” 

Speaking of the importance of the 
question whether a director was compen- 
sated or not for his services in that ca- 
pacity, as bearing on the measure of his 
duty, the court adds: 

“For this he was paid an adequate 
salary. His course is, therefore, not to 
be judged by the same rule applicable 
to an uncompensated director, whose 
duties with respect to the finances and 
oversight of the business of the company 
arose solely from the fact that he was a 
director. A higher degree of vigilance 
was required of him, because of the very 
fact that he was chosen and paid for the 
purpose of having him devote his entire 
time to the management of the business 
and finances of the company.” 


“uy. s.”? AS BRAND 


Holding that a trademark in which the 
letters “U. S.” are the most prominent 
feature is not subject to registration 
under the federal trademark act, the 
court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia lately said, in the case of 
United States Rubber Co., 265 Fed. 1016: 

“Section 5 of the trademark act... 
denies registration to any mark which 
‘consists of or comprises the flag or coat 
of arms or other insignia of the United” 
States or any simulation thereof, or of 
any state or municipality or of any for- 
~- nation.’ We agree with the Patent 

ce that ‘the meaning of U. S. is too 
clearly established to permit of registra- 
tion of any mark having that as the 
most prominent feature. ” 


REJECTING DELIVERY 


When a contract buyer of goods re- 
jects a shipment tendered him, on the 
ground that it is not up to the quality 
required by the agreement, it devolves 
upon him to notify the seller promptly 
of his .reasons for rejecting delivery, 
holds the Alabama supreme court in the 
case of Holmes & Dawson vs. Hender- 
son, 85 So. 536. If the buyer rejects the 
goods without giving such specific notice, 
the circumstance will give rise to a strong 
presumption that the goods were of con- 
tract quality. A. L. H. Sraeert. 
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CROP YEAR OF 1914-15 


SPRING WHEAT CONSUMPTION 





Minneapolis and St. Paul Mills Used More Wheat Last Crop Year, but 
Northwest as a Whole Shows Reduction in Gperations 


Minneapolis mills during the crop 
year ended Aug. 31, 1920, ground 77,- 
029,000 bus wheat, or 2,583,000 more than 
in the preceding crop year. St. Paul 
mills ground 2,102,000 bus, or 87,000 
more than in the preceding year. Du- 
luth mills ground 87,000 less, and the 
remaining interior Minnesota mills 
3,290,000 bus less, than in 1918-19. The 
total wheat consumption during 1919-20 
in the Northwest, including Montana, 
was 147,406,000 bus, a decrease of 10,- 
301,000 compared with 1918-19. 

The figures in detail which follow show 
that there are 424 mills in the Northwest, 
or four less than in the preceding year. 
During the crop year ended Aug. 31 
last 13 mills in Minnesota, 11 in North 
Dakota, 10 in South Dakota and 11 in 
Montana were idle the entire crop year. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in the two years in bushels (000’s 








omitted) shows: In- 
Mills in— 1919-20 1918-19 crease 
Minneapolis ......... 77,029 74,446 2,583 
SP 584.6600 b0ceess 4,644 4,731 *87 
ep SHE, Bedoeciececes 2,102 2,015 87 
Minnesota, interior ... 47,535 50,825 *3,290 
Mr ace evacecces 131,310 132,017 #707 
North Dakota ....... 8,605 11,786 *3,181 
South Dakota ........ 3,238 4,133 *895 
| eee 4,253 9,771 *5,518 
gee ee 147,406 157,707 *10,301 
*Decrease, 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 
The quantity of wheat ground (000’s omit- 
ted) and the number of mills included in the 
report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
31, are shown below: 
-—Ground—, De- 
1919-20 1918-19 crease 


No. mills 
1919-.1918- 
19 


bus bus bus 20 
Minnesota 131,310 132,017 707 «386274 8=©6275 
N, Dakota. 8,605 11,786 3,181 78 82 
8S. Dakota. 3,238 4,133 895 72 72 
Montana .. 4,253 9,771 6,518 68 75 


Totals ..147,406 157,707 10,301 492 504 
COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


The grand totals for a series of years, cov- 
ering all mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, are shown below: 








Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
1905-6, 509 mills..... 138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills..... 133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mills..... 120,057,995 26,679,554 
1908-9, 469 mills..... 122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills..... 142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills..... 131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 mills..... 134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills..... 159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 milis..... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 143,153,171 31,811,814 
Montana not included. 
MINNESOTA MILLS 
Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
67 mills, under 100 bbls 1,145,428 254,539 
21 mills, 100-200 bbis.. 862,592 191,687 
7 mills, 200-300 bbis.. 452,686 100,597 
3 mills, 300-400 bbis.. 282,141 62,698 
3 mills, 400-500 bbis.. 809,698 179,933 
18 mills, 500-1,000 bbls. 6,742,399 1,498,311 
22 mills, over 1,000 bbis.34,482,248 7,662,722 
141 mills reporting ..... 44,777,192 9,950,487 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
89 mills, under 100 bbls. 1,521,538 338,119 
8 mills, 100-200 bbis... 328,606 73,024 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis.... 64,669 14,371 
1 mill, 300-400 bbis.... 94,047 20,899 
2 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.. 749,155 166,479 


101 mills not reporting.. 


2,758,015 612,892 





Totals, 242 Minnesota 
BEET Boettececccicse 47,535,207 10,563,379 
In addition to the above, 13 Minnesota 

mills were idle all the year and four mills 

burned. 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLS 





Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 

bus bbls 

14 mills, under 100 bbls... 143,258 31,835 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 581,820 129,293 
4 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 439,408 97,646 
6 mills, 300-400 bbis..... 592,178 131,595 
1 mill, 400-500 bbis...... 23.015 5,115 
7 mills, 500-1,000 bbis....4,534,322 1,007,627 
1 mill, over 1,000 bbis....1,488,996 330,888 
41 mills reporting ........ 7,802,997 1,733,999 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 





bus bbls 
32 mills, under 100 bbls... 327,446 72,766 
2 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 144,848 32,189 
3 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 329,556 73,234 
37 mills not reporting..... 801,850 178,189 





Totals, 78 North Dakota 
mills ........ vecbace 8,604,847 1,912,188 


In addition to the above, 11 North Dakota 


mills were idle all the year and two mills 
burned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS 


Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 

14 mills, under 100 bbis... 260,905 57,979 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 472,630 105,029 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis...... 27,218 6,048 
1 mill, 300-400 bbis...... 106,726 23,717 
2 mills, 400-500 bbis..... 410,307 91,179 
1 mill, 500-1,000 bbis.... 3,481 774 
1 mill, over 1,000 bbls... 783,000 174,000 
29 mills reporting ........ 2,064,267 458,726 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbls 
82 mills, under 100 bbls... 596,352 132,522 
11 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 577,658 128,368 
43 mills not reporting..... 1,174,010 260,890 


Totals, 72 South Dakota 
eT Ps ea eee 3,238,277 719,616 


In addition to the above, 10 South Dakota 


mills were idle all the year and one mill 
burned, 
MONTANA MILLS 
Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
13 mills, under 100 bbls... 102,589 22,798 
4 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 155,376 34,524 
9 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 933,484 207,444 
3 mills, 300-400 bbis..... 425,220 94,493 
2 mills, 400-500 bbis..... 39,345 8,743 
3 mills, 500-1,000 bbis....1,215,587 270,131 
2 mills, over 1,000 bbis.. 970,949 215,767 
36 mills reporting ........ 3,842,550 853,900 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbls 
29 mills, under 100 bbls... 228,852 50,856 
2 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 77,688 17,264 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis...... 103,720 23,049 
32 mills not reporting .... 410,260 91,169 





Totals, 68 Montana mills. 4,252,810 945,069 


In addition to the above, 11 Montana mills 
were idle all the year, 











Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1919-20 

No. Ground, Output, 
mills ‘ bus bbis 
242 Minnesotat ....... 47,535,207 10,563,379 
78 North Dakota .... 8,604,807 1,912,188 
72 South Dakota 3,238,277 719,616 
392 Totals .......... 59,378,291 13,195,183 
26 Minneapolis ...... 77,029,245 17,117,610 

@ WOW fisnss races 4,644,000 1,032,000 

© We FE caccvccdas 2,101,595 467,021 
423 WOO vicisieees 143,153,131 31,811,814 
68 Montana ......... 4,252,810 945,069 





491 Grand totals ....147,405,941 32,756,883 


CROP YEAR OF 1918-19 









































No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
246 Minnesotat ....... 52,839,523 11,742,116 
82 North Dakota .... 11,786,961 2,619,102 
71 South Dakota ,..... 4,132,852 918,411 
399 Ka MEE 68,758,336 15,279,629 
26 Minneapolis ...... 74,446,335 16,543,630 
BD FG uses sec cece 4,731,233 1,051,385 
428 OED 6s Kecacoes 147,935,904 32,874,644 
TO BRCMIRRR cccccvacs 9,770,683 2,171,262 
503 Grand totals....157,706,587 35,045,906 
CROP YEAR OF 1917-18 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bis 
242 Minnesotat ....... 43,932,641 9,762,810 
78 North Dakota .... 9,679,248 2,150,945 
69 South Dakota..... 3,671,557 815,901 
889 BOOED oo cnevcces 57,283,446 12,729,656 
26 Minneapolis ..... + 68,643,000 15,254,000 
© BOOM sctcéctccns 4,658,000 1,035,000 
i, reer 130,584,446 29,018,656 
56 Montana ......... 7,967,073 1,770,462 
474 WORE evadscccts 138,651,519 30,789,118 
CROP YEAR OF 1916-17 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
204 Minnesotat ....... 47,987,136 10,663,695 
70 North Dakota 9,405,423 2,090,092 
62 South Dakota..... 3,356,756 1,901,497 
336 OE 044.0 000.0% 60,749,315 14,655,284 
25 Minneapolis ...... 73,058,000 16,235,000 
= eae 4,936,000 1,097,000 
864 Oe ee 138,743,315 31,987,284 
a ee 6,970,910 1,549,086 
419 Grand totals ...145,714,225 33,536,370 
CROP YEAR OF 1915-16 
No. E Ground, Output, 
mills us bbls 
210 Minnesotat ....... 51,715,575 11,492,347 
59 North Dakota .... 13,189,290 2,930,952 
67 South Dakota..... 6,241,909 1,387,087 
336 BOCRES oo cccsccve 71,146,774 15,810,386 
25 Minneapolis ...... 91,994,000 20,443,000 
S DOR cocsices +++ 6,309,000 1,402,000 
364 Totals ..........169,449,774 37,655,386 
41 Montana ......... 6,533,466 1,451,880 
405 Grand totals ...175,983,240 39,107,266 


No, Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
6 Minnesotat ....... 46,573,536 10,349,674 


58 North Dakota .... 9,031,296 2,006,953 
71 South Dakota..... 6,275,321 1,172,292 


365 Totals .......... 60,880,153 13,528,919 
24 Minneapolis ...... 72,820,127 16,182,250 
8 Duluth ........... 6,454,360 1,212,080 


382 Totals , - ++ 139,154,640 30,923,249 
82 Montana ........ + 4,742,496 1,053,887 


414 Grand totals ...148,897,135 31,977,136 


CROP YEAR OF 1913-14 
No. Ground, 
mills bus bbls 
+ 49,928,584 11,095,240 
11,283,905 2,507,533 
6,370,219 1,415,604 














Output, 
b 


247 Minnesotat ...... 
59 North Dakota .... 
74 South Dakota..... 

380 BORO bcccieecs 
23 Minneapolis ...... 





+ 67,582,708 15,018,377 
81,659,381 18,146,529 





8 Duluth ........... 6,394,005 1,420,890 
406 ZORA oe csicscns 155,636,094 34,585,796 
80 Montana ........ + 4,577,347 1,017,189 


436 Grand totals ...160,213,441 35,602,985 
CROP YEAR OF 1912-13 








No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
252 Minnesotat ....... 55,273,589 12,283,017 


62 North Dakota .... 
73 South Dakota..... 


11,408,435 2,535,208 
5,550,800 1,233,507 











387 hs Ee 72,232,824 16,051,732 
23 Minneapolis ..... + 82,034,720 18,230,160 

S. SPR 065 0ds0 000 4,830,975 1,073,650 
413 Soca he can cdl CRETE 159,098,519 35,355,442 
19 Montana ..... . 4,776,568 1,061,459 


432 Grand totals ...163,875,087 36,416,901 


CROP YEAR OF 1911-12 
No. Ground, 
mills 
264 Minnesotat ....... 
60 North Dakota .... 








Output, 
bl 


bus bbis 
45,855,586 10,190,129 
9,758,996 2,168,666 











75 South Dakota ..... 4,509,008 1,002,000 
399 FOU cscs - 60,123,590 13,360,795 
23 Minneapolis + 70,686,338 15,708,075 
8 Duluth ........... 8,776,788 839,275 
425 co. eee +++ +134,586,666 29,908,145 
15 Montana ..... eeee 8,292,557 731,679 


440 Grand totals ....137,897,223 30,639,824 
{Outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
uth, 





tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

The large mill at La Crosse, Wis., as well 
as others outside the states named, were not 
included in the statement, though they draw 
their wheat supply largely from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 





Grain Weights Per Bu 
Weights of grain per measured bushel, as 
— by the Department of Agriculture, 
in lbs: 


Wheat Oats Barley 
ns CEE TEE ORC 57.4 33.1 46.0 
Beh eO bins 6ueseeess 56.3 31.1 45.2 
Te Cee eee 58.8 33.2 46.9 
10-year average .... 58.2 ee 46.5 
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Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed, ef. 


fective Oct, 15, 1920, in cents 


Der 100 Ibs 


from Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 


are: 
Via 


Agincourt, Ont. 
MEE ACKV Che eb iceeee’ eo 
pe ee ee ++ 43.0 
Baltimore* ....... 43.0 
PONE Gtcctneveetede 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ML 055.6665 4< 060 00 cals ° 
Boston* 
ED Vaivadeneteptets ° 
cen a, METRE TT Pee 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ..... 
Cobourg, Ont. ....... ° 
bat. eS aera 
CORSE, FC. Te ccsccecase 
CS Aer ecccce 
SS, Se ere 
ew eee 
Py ae Be” 68 be cccces 
pS eee eee 
SE Cs o'eac00s 80dss 42.0 
Kingston, Ont. 
Lindsay, Ont. . 
wees Oaks Fe GD. vecccecss ¢ tee 
Montreal, P. Q. one 
Montreal, P. Q.* ee 
Montreal, P. Q.f .:...... Stee 
| Sh ae 42.0 
Mulgrave, N. 8. oeee 
Newport News, Va, ...... 
Newport News, Va.* ..... 
Newport News, Va.f ..... 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N, Y.* 
oe we eS re 46.0 
Norfolk, Va. . 
Norfolk, Va.* 
Norfolk, Va.t 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittston, Pa, 
SOs BOUL Fe @ ccccccss 
Point Levi, P. Q.* 
Point Levi, P. Q.t ....... 
Point Tupper, N. S. ...... 
Portland, Maine ......... 
Portiand, Maine* 
Portland, Maineft ........ 
Providence, R, I, 
Providence, R, I.* ....... 
Providence, R, Lt 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Quebec, P. Q, .. 
Quebec, P. Q.* 
Quebec, P. Q.t¢ 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockland, Maine 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q....... 
St. John, N. B. 

Bt. JORR, WE. Be weccccscs 
Wes COMM, Be ME voccecece 
St. John, P, Q. 

Ste. Lowise, P. @. 020.8500 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


: 
Oo. es. es > 
7 SEM; WEAMON Ee 


>: nooo: 


eonssooos 





* Op mm. 








Stanstead, P. Q. ... 
Sydney, N. 8. 





V 
Chic 


Duluth Milwaukee 


*Applies on flour for export only. + 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, ete, 








Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as repor 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 
BORG? 5 inc 16,194,698 130,545,827 11,565,703 
BOER. cede 26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 
oo See 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 1 
| k ree 13,926,117 106,196,318 52,170,000 
BUSCc beeve 14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 1 
SURO tives 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 1 
tT Seo 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 
So) ae 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 
to! Rae 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 
ct eer 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 
Ch ree 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 
| Beer 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 
<, POPE 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 
BURT s Veces 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 
4 eee 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 
are 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 
ee 11,543,000 13,016,000 46,499,000 
1908...... 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
|) See 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
Co ee 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
oo eee 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
tg eee 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
i ore 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
ROOT 6s ctae 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


*Nine months, Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 


Oats, bus 


flo 
Rye, bus Barley, bus me 


orn 
ur and 
al, bb! 


ia 
480 or 


49.0 
46.0 


49.0 
46.0 
47.0 
49.0 


41.0 
55.5 
46.0 
47.0 
44.5 
64.0 
41.0 
48.0 
48.5 
67.0 
46.0 
47.0 
48.5 
61.0 
44.5 
44.0 
49.0 
75.0 


[xport 


11,491,540 43,945,528 11,196,518 
55,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 





14,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 
98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 
01,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422.000 
04,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490.000 
35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348.000 
5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409.000 
30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417.000 
2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 1 
1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 
1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477.000 
1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78.019 
1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831.000 106,000 
25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481.000 69.000 
1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50,000 
25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... 
32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... 
41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000... 
49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ...... 


52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 





Wholesale 
Prices for feeds on Nov. 18, in dollars pe 


Feed Prices 
r ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by th 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


3 
a 
a 
3o 
Commodity— § b=} 
a 3 
° a 
Wheat bran— a A, 
I te Niko i's cn cad &s.005 eles 42.00 40.00 
Sars eee 43.00 44.00 
ie, a ee 42.00 41.00 
Wheat middlings— 4 
Spring (standard) .......... 41.00 39.50 
Se SE as oan pala ie os 47.00 60.00 
- RPS £6.00 43.00 
Hard winter wheat shorts... .... thee 
I 40.00 38.00 
High protein meals— 
MEE ob bRU GS Ges» chats vee se 54.00 63.00 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... 51.00 49.00 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 48.00 46.00 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... .... 40.00 
GOO SE “Sunde daccceheneeers - 51.62 43.60 
MR ee CU Cees ok tivtncde 45.00 42.00 
GOO DOPIP 659 ots core viciwead 8 ee 
Ns TUE stn ets San utne ow kbues coud 54.00 52.00 


to 2 
o Z 3 < r-} 
6 ‘ & ¢ S ° A 
E ‘a s & 2 4 
= &% 8 £ 3 8 f 
S a & = a 3 
a = n 5 Ay 13) A 
40.00 37.50 43.50 40.00 39.00 35.50 31.0 
42.00 38.50 45.50 40.00 42.00 36.0 
++++ 37.50 43.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
40.00 36.50 44.50 39.00 38.00 33.50 29.00 
42.50 37.50 60.00 44.00 43.00 .... 
+++» 86.50 45.00 42.00 44.00 40.00 
voce. SUE TORSO: 5. GLO 4... os 
sees 42.50 88.00 37.00 31.50 28.00 
++ 49.00 .... 56.00 653.50 63.00 50.00 
«++ 48.00 48.00 .. wees 45.00 46.00 
s+++ 46.00 39.00 42.75 46.00 41.50 44.00 
43.00 39.00 41.00 35.00 +ee 31,00 33.00 
sees cove cose 47,00 48,18 43.75 .--- 
43.00 42.00 40.00 .... $7.00 33.00 
vind sens 61.00 . 44.00 35.00 
+s Se a ck . 44.00 45.00 
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Dullness continues in north Pacific 
flor narkets, both in the bakery and 
far trade. Mill operations are light, 


and iirgely confined to taking care of 


local trade. Eastern Washington and 
Or mills have been able to move some 
flour {o St. Louis and Memphis territory, 


in te of the high rail rates, by cutting 
quotations to the quick. 

Oriental buyers continue out of line 
as to prices, with only a limited spas- 
mot movement of soft wheat cut-off, 
har heat clears and second patents. 
What effect, if any, the embargo against 
exports of Manchurian wheat and flour, 
effective Dec. 20, will have on the com- 
petition of Shanghai mills, is not clear. 

I | family patent, coast, is quoted 
it $9.50 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons. Hard 
wheat top patents, basis 98’s: Washing- 
ton, S8@8.70 bbl; Dakota, $8.80@9.10; 


Montana, $7.90@8.20; Kansas, $8.70@ 
8.80 

Millfeed is easier. Local mill-run is 
quoted at $41 ton, delivered transit 
points, in straight cars. Montana bran, 
$32; mixed feed, $33; middlings, $34. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
KE ccccescs BASES 9,231 17 
Mo ccacsese SROOe 17,918 34 
BO ssecenads 52,800 18,088 91 
s ago . 46,800 45,523 97 
irs ago... 46,800 45,165 96 
s ago .... 40,800 29,360 71 
rs ago . 40,800 27,898 68 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
K .seeeee- 57,000 4,470 8 
Last CW .sccceee 57,000 15,869 28 
’ £0: caseiecys 57,000 56,970 99 
T irs ago .... 57,000 36,826 64 
1 ears ago ... 57,000 48,461 85 
ears ago ... 57,000 50,670 88 
irs ago .... 51,000 35,409 60 

WINTER WHEAT 

On account of favorable soil condi- 
tions during the autumn, caused by gen- 
eral rains, a large winter wheat acreage 
was seeded. Even in the Big Bend 
country, where ordinarily the winter 
wl acreage is small, a comparatively 
large acreage has been seeded. Winter 
Wheat obtained a good start throughout 
the Vacifie Northwest, and conditions are 
very favorable so far for fall sown grain. 


large amount of plowing has been 
for spring seeding. Last year most 
of the plowing was done in the spring, 
which made the crop so late that serious 
Injury was caused by the fall rains. 


THROUGH BILLS OF LADING 


-> 


large number of shippers attended 
incheon at Seattle yesterday, which 
s addressed by Harris Livermore, of 
York, president United American 
operating the vessels of the 
\inerican-Hawaiian Steamship Co. be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific via the 
Panama Canal. 

rhe question was asked whether the 
company would issue through bills of 
‘ing from Pacific ports to points in- 
land from the Atlantic seaboard, so as 
to obviate the necessity of shippers on 
this coast maintaining agencies at At- 
‘antic ports. Mr, Livermore said the 
matter was under consideration, and that 
he believed such ladings would be is- 


Lines, 


sued, with the through freight payable 
at final destination. 
NOTES 

The 80-bbl mill at Julietta, 
burned Noy, 23. 

J. H. Reid, acting manager Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., spent 
two days in Seattle this week. 

The Pacific Freight Rates Conference 
will hold a meeting at Seattle next Mon- 
day to consider transpacific rates. 

In the Big Bend country 80 to 90 per 
cent of the present wheat crop is esti- 
mated to be still owned by the growers. 

The Toppenish (Wash.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated for $46,000 by 
Frank Gehlin, Herman Reams and A. B. 
Doran. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in Seattle yesterday on the way to Port- 
land, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The port warden reports flour exports 
for October from Seattle: to Sweden, 
8,100 bbls; Orient, 2,500; Portugal, 13,- 
000; Norway, 46,576; British Columbia, 
2,722. Wheat exports: to Great Britain, 
20,816 tons. 

The seaplane mail service between 
Seattle and Victoria, B. C., connecting 
with arriving and departing oriental 
steamers, has shortened the time 5 to 17 
hours for inward and two to six days 
for outward mail. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until March 25 the pro- 
posed increase in switching charges on 
the Great Northern Railway, from $6.50 
to $8 per car, between South Tacoma and 
stations on that road in Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, 

A largely attended conference of farm- 
ers at Spokane, Wash., this week, adopt- 
ed resolutions urging the Secretary of 
the Treasury to use the profits made by 
the United States Grain Corporation to 
extend credit to farmers through a re- 
volving fund, declaring that the present 
wheat market is largely a grain gam- 
blers’ conspiracy. The meeting also 
urged the elimination of option trading, 
a tariff on Canadian wheat and that the 
Federal Reserve banks renew all 90-day 
paper. 


Idaho, 





OREGON 

PortiaNnp, Orecon, Nov. 27.—Flour fol- 
lowed wheat downward in the local mar- 
ket this week, with a 60c decline in pat- 
ents, and a wider cut in bakers and some 
of the other grades. Like the previous 
price reductions, it had little or no effect 
in stimulating business. The bakers and 
other large buyers are ready to enter 
the market, however, as soon as they are 
satisfied that prices are at the bottom. 
Current quotations at local mills: patents, 
$9.80; bakers, $8.25; valley grades, $7.25; 
whole wheat, $8.20; graham, $8. 

Mill-run had several declines and is 
now listed at $41 ton at mill. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $52, rolled barley $53 
@55, cracked corn $55, and scratch feed 
$68. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......- 48,000 12,975 27 
Last week .......- 48,000 25,488 53 
BO GOD. 2 iiccwe ste 42,600 40,102 94 
Two years ago .... 40,500 32,529 80 
Three years ago ... 33,000 27,183 82 


The wheat decline carried prices down 
to the lowest point of the season. Buy- 
ing was restricted, and farmers’ offerings 
were not large at any time. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, 
$1.48; soft white, $1.38; white club, $1.43; 


hard winter, $1.38; northern 
$1.38; red Walla, $1.33. 

Business in the coarse grain line is 
dull. There are plenty of oats still in 
the feeding sections, and there is no de- 
mand whatever for barley. Bids for 
white oats were $42.50 ton, and for gray 
$41. Bulk corn has generally followed 
the eastern market, with $36.50 bid for 
prompt shipment. 

* 


spring, 


The British steamer Hermion has been 
chartered by Kerr, Gifford & Co. for 
January loading of wheat for Europe. 
The Dutch steamer Ejibergen has been 
taken by the Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Co., also for wheat for Europe. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Nov. 27.—Buyers 
of flour in this market are still showing 
a decided lack of interest, with the re- 
sult that very few sales are being made. 
Some buyers, especially those that have a 
supply of flour on hand that will last 
some time, state that they are not even 
interested in quotations on such an 
erratic market. A few go so far as to 
ask the brokers’ opinion on the market, 
but with a half apologetic look. 

Prices quoted are at such variance that 
it is practically impossible to give any 
data of value. Some Montana flours 
have been quoted as low as $8.80. Some 
Kansas short patents are reported as low 
as $9.35, while other high grade Kansas 
standard patents are quoted at $9.95 as 
their low point this year. From this it 
will be seen that price information is 
practically useless. 

Prices on Kansas feed continue steady, 
while local and Utah-Idaho quotations 
are inclined to follow the flour market 
down. 

BREAD FURTHER REDUCED 

Bread prices have in some instances 
been further reduced, some wholesalers 
selling 24-0z loaves for llc. The ma- 
jority, however, are getting 12c. Some 
retailers are still getting 15c for a loaf 
of this weight, making a special plea of 
quality. So far one baker has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, though this can 
hardly be said to be the direct result of 
the present erratic market. 

W. R. Gorrz. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Nov. 27.—Wheat and 
flour prices took a pronounced slump in 
the Utah and Idaho territory during the 
past week, both reaching the lowest levels 
since the United States entered the 
World War and almost the point of 
sales in 1914, when the conflict started. 
Farmers received $1.05@1.08 bu for hard 
wheat this week, and $1.15 for soft wheat. 
Sales were light, farmers continuing to 
hold their grain, despite the drop. 

Flour quotations for Ogden today were 
$8 bbl for hard wheat flours and $8.25 
for family patents, the lowest since 1917. 
The margin between the local quotations 
and those for the Pacific Coast and the 
southeastern markets almost disappeared 
during the week. Offerings were made 
to the coast on family patents at $8.50 
and on hard wheat flours at $8@8.25, 
f.o.b. California common points, basis 
48-lb cotton bags. Quotations to the 
Southeast were $8.25 for standards and 
$8.50 for highest patents, f.o.b. lower 
Mississippi River points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. 

Wholesalers and bakers have both 
shown a tendency to remain away from 
the market excepting for their most im- 
mediate needs, though millers say that 
both are carrying very low stocks. The 
larger mills and most of the country 
mills continue operation in meeting this 
demand, however. 

Bran sold at $40 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, this 
week and at $47 f.o.b. California com- 
mon points, demand being light. 


SPERRY FORMAL OPENING 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Sperry Flour Co. for the formal open- 
ing of its new flour mill in Ogden, Jan. 
6-8. This is the date selected for the 
Ogden Live Stock Show, and these events, 
occurring simultaneously, will direct at- 
tention to two of Ogden’s chief indus- 
tries, flour milling and meat packing. 
Special hours will be set by the company 
for receiving visitors, who will be escort- 


1103 


ed through both the mill and the 700,000- 
bu grain elevator adjoining. The plant 
will be in operation at that time, the 
expectation being that the first grinding 
will be done Dec. 15. Installation of 
equipment is now being rapidly’ com- 
pleted, 
INCREASE SIZE OF LOAVES 


‘Bakers of Salt Lake have announced 
that, instead of lowering the price of 
bread per loaf, they will increase the size 
of the loaves immediately. Where 19 to 
20 oz of dough have been generally used, 
the new weight will be 26 oz. The bak- 
ers say that, with further decreases in 
flour prices, they will make further in- 
creases in the size of the loaves. One 
of the larger bakeries of Ogden has 
announced an increase of 10 per cent in 
the size of its bread loaves, 


NOTES 


Completion of structural work on the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. flour mill in 
Ogden is expected within 10 days, final 
work on the concrete now being under 
way. 

Reports that threshing continues in 
southern Utah and that, despite fall 
rains, there has not been serious dam- 
age to the stacked grains, are contained 
in the monthly weather review compiled 
by J. Cecil Alter, of the United States 
Weather Bureau. Fall plowing has been 
continued throughout the state, and the 
fall grain is reported in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Dean R. Peterson, of Delta, former 
state farm agent for Millard County, has 
been chosen as manager of the alfalfa 
seed pool to be known as the Seed Mar- 
keting Association of the Utah state 
farm bureau. The association’s offices 
will be established in connection with the 
state farm bureau at Salt Lake City. 
The farm bureau officials announce that 
more than 90 per cent of the alfalfa seed 
raised in the state will be represented in 
this pool, together with a large amount 
of clover seed. W. E. Zouppann. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 27.—There 
is $8 flour in Great Falls today for the 
first time in more than five years, a drop 
of over $1 on the week, accompanying 
the slump in the wheat market, which has 
brought $1 wheat to Montana again. 
Prices today are $8 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots. City de- 
liveries are quoted at $8.25. As a mat- 
ter of fact, were all of the wheat held 
in the state to be placed on the market 
today, more of it would sell below $1 per 
bu than above that figure. 

Low prices have brought no stimula- 
tion to buying. Every consumer, from 
jobber and baker to housewife, is wait- 
ing, and buying only as necessity de- 
mands. Retailers report that customers 
who ordinarily buy in 98-lb quantities are 
now asking for 24-lb sacks. Retail mer- 
chants are offering flour at $4.55 for 98 
Ibs, $2.35 for 49-lb cottons, Mills are 
putting in their time trying to get de- 
liveries made on contracts. 


MILL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


All of the officers of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the company in Great 
Falls on Monday night, Nov. 22, with the 
exception of a single change in the direc- 
torate by which O. W. Belden, of Lew- 
istown, president of the Bank of Fergus 
County, replaces L. H. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank 
of Great Falls, as a director. 

C. R. McClave, of Lewistown, is presi- 
dent, William N. Smith, of Harlowton, 
vice president, and J. R. Swift, of Lew- 
istown, treasurer. The officers, with O. 
W. Belden and W. J. Johnson, of Lewis- 
town, Thomas A. Marlow, of Helena, 
Norman Holter, of Helena, T. B. Story, 
of Bozeman, and S. Stephenson, of Great 
Falls, are the directors. 

The company has four mills at Lewis- 
town, Great Falls, Bozeman and Har- 
lowton, with an aggregate output of 
4,000 bbls daily, and is now running 
near capacity, according to the officers. 
It has a line of 53 elevators in central 
Montana and the Gallatin valley. 


NOTES 


The Equity elevator, at Malta, with 
25,000 bus stored wheat, was burned Sun- 
day night, Nov, 21. The grain was cov- 
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ered by insurance, and the elevator to 

the extent of $15,000. Plans are being 

= to rebuild the elevator at an early 
te. 


An entirely open winter in Montana 
up to date has been favorable to a clean- 
up of threshing, though there has been 
a tendency during the last two weeks to 
defer the expense of threshing until the 
owners see what will be the outcome of 
the wheat market decline. 

Delegates representing the wheat grow- 
ers of central Montana are meeting to- 
day at Lewistown with A. A. Elmore, of 
Spokane, head of the Northwest Pacific 
States Grain Growers’ Association, over 
the organization plan of the proposed 
Montana Wheat Marketing Association. 

According to Norman Holter, of Hel- 
ena, director of the ninth Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Minneapolis, and of the 
Montana Flour Mills Uo., Montana banks 
are now on the road to improved pros- 
perity, notwithstanding the usual sea- 
sonal drain incident to harvesting and 
threshing. 

Corn growers at the concluding ses- 
sion of the annual corn show at Miles 
City joined in petitioning the Montana 
Seed Growers’ Association and the agron- 
omy department of the state college to 
adopt a standard for judging corn, and 
to take steps to acquaint the farmers 
with that standard before the next show. 

The Montana railroad commission has 
announced that the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ordering 
an increase in intrastate passenger rates 
in the state of New York has no bearing 
on the case in this state, where the state 
commission has refused to permit carriers 
to override a state law fixing a three 
cents per mile maximum charge for pas- 
senger travel. 

Most of the bread now being sold in 
Montana was made from flour that cost 
the bakers in the neighborhood of $11.75 
@12 bbl, according to a statement sent 
out by N. F. Burger, manager of the 
Purity Bread Co., of Billings, to bakers 
in the state. The price of bread will be 
lowered just as soon as the stock of high 
priced flour has been exhausted, the 
statement says. 

The maximum probability of irriga- 
tion in Montana covers 5,288,517 acres, 
according to the figures determined in a 
survey taken by the Montana irrigation 
commission and announced this week. 
There are 2,136,974 acres of land now 
irrigated in the state, 885,543 are includ- 
ed in projects in process of organization, 
and 2,266,000 not included in the above 
are possible of irrigation. 

Joun A. Curry. 





FLOUR IN MOVING PICTURES 

Flour, what it is made of, and how it 
is milled, tested and shipped, is one of 
the subjects now being studied by the 
school children of San Francisco, through 
the aid of moving pictures. The Board 
of Education has secured from_ the 
Sperry Flour Co. a film which follows 
the course of wheat from the time the 
soil is cultivated and the seed is planted 
until the flour is sacked and swung 
aboard ship for export. After seeing 
the picture, students are taken from 
San Francisco to the Sperry mills at 
Vallejo, where they follow, step by step, 
the course taken by the movie. Already 
about 150 girls from one of the schools 
have made the trip, upon their return 
home writing compositions on what they 
have seen. - 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
et REESE eee Pe ETT 10,945 45 
DE, ooncsdvenandeeuls 11,527 48 
ME oc oc tccedsendsewe 22,6056 96 
Two years ago .......+...4. 22,369 93 





Western Canada—Wheat Yield Per Acre 

Wheat yield, bushels per acre, in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, as esti- 
mated by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: 


1014. .ccccccece 12.7 
1918.......506+ + 17.0 
1913......0 seee 18.6 
BOT... cccces o++ 18.2 
1910..... eveeee - 12.9 


1909......++6++. 17.8 
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CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS 





Combating Infestations in Flour and Cereal Mills Becomes Important 


Factor in Food Conservation and Mill Construction— 
A Department of Agriculture Bulletin 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 27.—*The 
control of insect pests in flour and cereal 
mills has become a very important fea- 
ture of food conservation and of mill 
construction and operation,” declares a 
new bulletin just issued by the Bureau 
of Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture. “The cleanliness of many 
of the well lighted concrete mills, such 
as are being built more frequently now 
than ever before, and their comparative 
freedom from pests, are emphasized by 
conditions that exist in old type struc- 
tures. These latter offer insects every 
advantage in their fight against the 
miller,” the bulletin states. 


“It is true that many of these older- 


mills are established in rambling, loosely 
constructed buildings that can be neither 
properly cleaned from the standpoint of 
insect destruction nor made tight for the 
application of successful control meas- 
ures. Fortunately, the losses caused by 
the insects to the millowners and the 
advantages of modern construction are 
working hand in hand to bring about a 
constant change for the better. With 
modern equipment installed in buildings 
erected with a view to suppressing in- 
sects, more millers are joining the ranks 
of those who know that they can control 
insects and offer the public a product 
reasonably free from infestation. 

“Owners of flour mills are frequently 
blamed by brokers, retail grocers and the 
public at large for insect infestations 
found in their arg when these ap- 
pear on the market or in the home. Some- 
times the miller is to blame; often he 
is not. It is, however, within his power, 
if he is the owner of a well constructed 
mill, so to control pests that he can state, 
with honesty, that the product he places 
upon the market is reasonably free from 
insects, including their eggs, and that if 
infestation develops soon after his prod- 
uct has been warehoused or otherwise 
disposed of, the infestation is due to one 
or more of several known conditions for 
which he is in no way responsible. 

“There has persisted among many mill- 
ers, as well as consumers, the belief that 
the egg or ‘germ’ of insects is within the 
grain at the time it enters the mill, and 
that it goes uninjured through the mill- 
ing process to lie dormant in the finished 
product until such time as conditions of 
warmth and moisture favor its develop- 
ment. This belief rests upon a false 
foundation. The ordinary destructive in- 
seets that infest grain or flour or any 
cereal product lay eggs large enough to 
be readily seen by an experienced eye, 
once they are separated from the host 
material. They are all so large that they 
cannot pass through the meshes of No. 
10 XX silk bolting cloth. Since this is 
true, even badly infested flour can be 
reprocessed and rendered absolutely free 
from pests if bolted through a No. 10 
XX or finer cloth. 

“It is possible to produce flour entirely 
free from infestation as it comes from 
the bolting machines. If it is sacked in 
containers upon which no eggs have been 
laid or in which no larve are present, an 
is stored in a warehouse in which there 
is no infestation, it will leave the mill 
free of infestation. If such a product 
shows infestation by the time it reaches 
its destination, it has become infested 
while en route. To guarantee a product 
leaving the mill establishment as free 
from infestation is so entirely within the 
bounds of reason that one wonders 
whether certain millers should be permit- 
ted to ignore insect infestations and put 
upon the market supplies that are in- 
variably infested. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLOUR MOTH 


“While there are many -insects that 
may become troublesome in flour mills, it 
is the Mediterranean flour moth alone 
that seriously affects the operation of the 
mill and has brought with its advent 
from Europe into the mills of the United 
States losses that have forced millers to 
consider insect suppression. The weevils 
and other granary sts which are 
brought into mills with grain, and the 


flour beetles or ‘bran bugs’ which be- 
come established in practically all mills 
sooner or later, will not be discussed in 
this bulletin, though they must be taken 
into consideration by millers. The reme- 
dial measures advocated for the suppres- 
sion of the Mediterranean flour moth, 
with cleanliness, will hold these nonweb- 
bing insects in check. 

“The Mediterranean flour moth is a 
pest introduced into this country from 
Europe. Until 1877 it was little known 
in the Old World, but in that year it was 
discovered in a flour mill in Germany. 
Later it spread to Belgium and Holland, 
‘and in 1886 was found in England. In 
1889 it was found in destructive numbers 
in Canada. The Mediterranean flour 
moth first appeared in the United States 
in 1892, when it was found infesting 
flour mills in California. Since that time 
its spread has been fairly rapid. It was 
found established in New York and 
Pennsylvania in 1895, in Minnesota in 
1898, in Wisconsin in 1900, and in Michi- 
gan in 1902. By 1904 it was reported 
from other states, including Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Montana, Colorado, Ohio and Iowa. 
Since 1904 its spread has been very rapid, 
until at the present time the Mediter- 
ranean flour moth is present in practi- 
cally every milling center and may be 
found in warehouses throughout the 
country where flour and cereal products 
are stored. 


LOSSES DUE TO INFESTATION 


“Millers have reason to dread this pest, 
since the webbing habit of the larve 
sometimes completely stops the machin- 
ery and always, sooner or later, necessi- 
tates the expenditure of time and money 
to keep the pest under control. It is 
difficult to obtain definite estimates of 
losses caused by the Mediterranean flour 
moth, but for mills of 1,000 bbls capacity 
it is seldom less than $100 to $200 a 
year. The average loss, according to Dr. 
F, H. Chittenden, ‘due to closing down 
the mill and cost of treatment, seems to 
be not far from $500 for each fumiga- 
tion “to say nothing of the loss to busi- 
ness,” according to one Kansas milling 
firm. An estimate of $1,000 for two 
fumigations would not be far from right, 
although others estimate $2,000, and still 
others—owners of larger mills—claim it 
to be $5,000 a year.’ Professor G. A. 
Dean has stated that the loss to Kansas 
grain and mill interests may be placed 
very reasonably at ‘not less than $2,000,- 
000 annually.’ It is evident that the loss 
to flour and cereal mill owners through- 
out the country is enormous and far be- 
yond the average belief. 


HOW MILLS BECOME INFESTED 


“The Mediterranean flour moth gains 
access to the majority of mills through 
the medium of secondhand or returned 
sacks. The moths occur in blending 
plants, where they lay eggs on old sacks, 
and the larve then hide and spin cocoons 
in the seams and folds, thus making it 
easy for the pest to be carried from 

lace to place. The installing of second- 

and machinery that has not been prop- 
erly fumigated is also a means of dis- 
semination. These are the main avenues 
of entry to uninfested and new mills that 
any miller can close if he will. The 
miller is, however, more or less helplesé 
to prevent infestations when his mill is 
located in a center of general infestation, 
as the adult moth can fly from buildin 
to building. Of course, all selaveed 
sacks are apt to bring infestations. 

“Millers who fear that the Mediter- 
ranean flour moth will become established 
in their mills, and wish to apply reme- 
dial measures as early as possible, should 
keep an especially close watch for the 
pest in places where it is apt to appear 
first. These are in elevators, purifiers, 
and the machinery carrying and handling 
the warm sweet or germ stocks. Durin 
the cooler months the pest is often foun 
in and about dust collectors, especially 
if these are warm or are taking heat 
from the rollers. 

“The control measures for Mediter- 
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ranean flour moth, and, incidentally, fo; 
other mill pests, may be divided int, 
three classes: preventive, including at. 
tention to cleanliness; natural contro| 
dealing with nature’s attempt at contro) 
by parasites; and artificial contro}, jp. 
cluding destruction of pests by funiiga- 
tion, heat and cold. 


LACK OF CLEANLINESS 


“A large proportion of insect inf sta. 
tion in flour miils is due directly to jack 
of cleanliness, This does not mean that 
the product coming from such mi! jg 
unélean, but that flour is allowed 1) ac- 
cumulate for long periods in various 
places throughout the machinery and 
buildings to serve as a rich bre ding 
ground for pests which multiply ra) idjy 
and spread to all parts of the mil). [t 
has already been stated that under rdj- 
nary flour mill conditions during the 
warmer months the Mediterranean {\o,; 
moth requires about nine weeks for cach 
generation. Certain other mill pest. re- 
quire from five to seven weeks to  om- 
plete their life cycle. 

“It is, therefore, evident that if :nilIs 
are given a thorough cleaning thro igh- 
out the summer months much good will 
be accomplished in reducing pests, fr in 
destroying the stocks removed from un- 
disturbed or dead spaces, many in. ects 
are captured and destroyed also. I bor 
to brush out and remove the accu) :.la- 
tion of stocks from elevator boots and 
flour conveyors and to destroy thei) by 
burning is labor well spent. Going over 
elevator legs with a spout maul ov the 
use of elevator and belt brushes will 
dislodge much infested material and aid 
greatly in removing accumulations. 

“If walls and ceilings are smooth and 
well painted or whitewashed, they are 
kept clean more easily, and offer no 
places for flour to lodge or insects to 
breed. Rough stone or brick walls or 
those made of matched boards offer 
many hiding and breeding places. Floors 
should be of concrete, where this is )os- 
sible, for board floorings offer shelter, 
unless unusually well constructed, Floors 
and walls should be so joined that there 
is no opportunity for accumulations 
along sides and corners. Well cemented 
basements that are light and dry are 
an aid, 

“Machinery should be placed high 
enough to allow frequent and thorough 
cleaning beneath it. Where practicable 
the bottoms of flour conveyors shoul! be 
of metal, and rounded so as to permit 
the least amount of flour or meal to ac- 
cumulate along the side and at the ends. 
The hoppers of the rolls should be con- 
structed of cement, and in such manner 
as to allow no flour to accumulate in 
inaccessible places. 

“A liberal use of air-slaked lim: in 
dark corners of damp basements wil! not 
only serve as a repellent to insects, but 
will also tend to destroy some of the ob- 
jectionable odors and sweeten the air 


CARE OF SACKS AND BAGS 


“New sacks and bags should no be 
stored in packing rooms or in any } ace 
where they become dusted with flour or 
cereal products, for in this flour «lust 
various mill pests can breed and become 
established ready to attack stocks pa:ked 
in the sacks. This is an important } vint 
often overlooked. Secondhand © s.cks 
should never be taken into the main mill 
building before they are thoroughly dis- 
infected. It has already been stated ‘hat 
in the majority of cases the sprea: of 
moths from mill to mill is trac: able 
directly to the use of untreated sec nd- 
hand sacks. Such sacks should be st.red 
in a small, tightly constructed house 
separated from any part of the mill, ind 
there treated either by heat or fum ga- 
tion. This may involve extra handing, 
but should become a part of the routine 
of protection against pests. 

“Warehouse rooms, as well as the mill 
proper, should be kept as clean as ))0S- 
sible. After each movement of st cks 
the floor and walls should be cleane:: to 
prevent insects present from_ hol: ing 
over to attack a new stock. Neglec: of 
this simple precautionary measure ‘14s 
resulted in a more rapid infestation of 
warehouse stocks than is generally ‘p- 
preciated, 

“In many mills the Mediterranean fi.ur 
moth is attacked by insect parasi‘’s, 
Habrobracon hebetor (Say) and Omorz@ 
frumentaria (Rond.), but in no case “re 
these of sufficient importance to warr’"t 
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d States. In a successful fight 
ist the flour moth, control by para- 
should not be relied upon. 


\RTIFICIAL CONTROL MEASURES 


nee the spread of the Mediterra- 
flour moth from Europe to the 
centers of the United States, 
nental work has been conducted to 
ine the most satisfactory methods 
trol. From the various processes 
ted from time to time, such as fu- 
n with sulphur, carbon disulphid, 
» fumes, gg ete gas, etc., 
ave finally emerged two control 
es that have now proved their 
These are fumigation with hydro- 
acid gas and control by heat. 
these can be intelligently and 
chly applied, results can be guar- 
Heat is unquestionably the 
t and simplest agent of control 
iown. Millers have had varying 
in-attempts to control the moth 
cezing temperatures.” 
iis point the bulletin gives a de- 
discussion of the method of prop- 
»plying the cyanogen disinfection. 
iing, it states that while the cyan- 
‘atment is effective in controlling 
diterranean flour moth, it does 
trol the several grain and flour 
is well as the heat process. This 
lass of pests is becoming a more 
trouble to the miller each year, 
etin states. 
most practical method known to 
all classes of mill infesting in- 
the application of high tempera- 
it continues. “Heat has been 
ed as a control agent for many 
this country and in Europe, but 
tiveness as a control measure in 
lls was first demonstrated by pro- 
| experimental investigation by 
x George A. Dean in several 
mills during the period 1910-13. 
essful were Dean’s demonstra- 
t the heat method has been test- 
ic Federal Bureau of Entomology 
several state entomologists, with 
ilt that, mills in Kansas, Ohio, 
ka, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, south- 
ada, Virginia, and elsewhere are 
d for and are using the heat 


result of all this work is that to- 
heat method is recognized as the 
fective, practical, and inexpensive 
treatments, and has the added 
ve of being absolutely safe. The 
t expense is the original installa- 
radiating surface. Yet this ex- 
offset by the greater cheapness 
heat method as compared with 
ier effective control measure. 
n, an experimenter in Ohio, 
in 1912 that for a mill of average 
ced to apply remedial measures, 
of steam piping necessary to 
killing temperatures was offset 
ve years by the saving due to the 
s of the heat method. 


! MOST EFFECTIVE IN SUMMER 


advised that heat be applied 
the summer months, in order that 
mally high temperatures then ob- 
may be turned to the advantage 
niller. It is much easier to raise 
perature of a mill to the killing 
hen the outdoor temperature is 
ees or above. It takes less fuel 
s radiation surface, and saves 
Take advantage of summer heat. 
nly in quiet weather; it is impos- 
» get uniformly good results dur- 
ndy weather. 
‘temperature of 118 to 125 degrees 
nheit in all parts of the mill is suf- 
‘ to kill mill pests. To obtain these 
‘ temperatures in the least exposed 
it is necessary to heat other por- 
'o a still higher temperature unless 
r care than usual is taken to dis- 
radiation surfaces according to 
‘uation. For temperatures secured 
rious parts of mills steam heat is 
nost satisfactory for raising mill 
cratures to the killing point. 
eating mills for the control of mill 
will not injure the mill structure 
vipment. In the many heatings on 
d no injury has occurred to belting 
ichinery, or by checking, to elevator 
or woodwork of bolters and puri- 
Mills have been heated to as high 
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as 150 degrees for 30 hours without in- 
jury to any part.” - 

he bulletin at this point proceeds to 
give a detailed description of the heat 
application for eradicating infestations, 
and concludes by discussing control by 
freezing and smudges as follows: 

“If an infested mill is so equipped 
that it can be opened to low outdoor 
temperatures without injury to equip- 
ment, freezing is an inexpensive and 
valuable remedy for the flour moth. 
Turning off all heat and ager | the 
mill to a temperature of zero or lower 
for from 3 to 10 nights continuously, or 
at intervals, has often proved effective 
in destroying the moth in its different 
stages. Mills in the northern United 
States and in Canada, where tempera- 
tures of 20 to 30 degrees below zero are 
often experienced, have used this method 
of control with good results. Mills lo- 
cated farther south, where freezing tem- 
peratures do not run so low or prevail 
continuously for any length of time, 
have had little or no benefit from at- 
tempts to utilize cold weather. 


CONTROL BY SMUDGES 

“Control by means of smudges in the 
form of sulphur or tobacco fumes, etc., 
is depended upon rather extensively in 
many mills to reduce flour moth injury. 
With smudges one can only expect to re- 
duce the flour moth temporarily by kill- 
ing the adult moths and certain of the 
immature stages. The fumes generated 
are not strong enough to kill as do hy- 
drocyanic acid gas fumigation and high 
temperatures. In rambling, loosely con- 
structed buildings, where control by heat 
and hydrocyanic acid gas is not practi- 
eal, smudges, coupled with constant 
cleaning, have their value. 

“The moth miller or adult is the most 
easily killed of the different stages of 
the flour moth, and is the form killed in 
largest proportions by smudges. Since 
each female moth is the potential parent 
of several hundred larve, one can ap- 
preciate the value of the persistent use 
of smudges. The chief drawback to de- 
pendence upon smudges is that they 
never completely exterminate the moth. 
Smudges, to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults, must be applied frequently, and 
are therefore costly in the long run. One 
thorough application of heat rids a mill 
of the flour moth for long periods if pro- 
vision is made against reinfestation from 
without. Flying moths may be found 
as soon as one day after the application 
of a smudge.” 

Millers may obtain copies of the bul- 
letin on application to the Bureau of 
Entomology, Department of Agriculture. 
Ask for Bulletin No, 872. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





WHAT IS A “CARLOAD”? 


Alabama Supreme Court Solves the Question 
and Prescribes a Measure of Damages 
for Contract Breaches 


A contract for delivery of one or more 
“cars” or “carloads” of a given com- 
modity is not invalid for failing to suf- 
ficiently specify the quantity bargained 
for. It will be assumed that the parties 
to the agreement intended a delivery in 
accordance with the capacity of a rail- 
way car of the kind ordinarily used in 
transporting the particular kind of goods. 
And in assessing damages for the seller’s 
breach of contract, they will not néces- 
sarily be computed upon the basis of the 
minimum capacity of a car. This is an 
abstract of the decision of the Alabama 
supreme court, handed down in the re- 
cent case of Ferguson vs. W. F. Coving- 
ton Mfg. Co., 85 So. 726. The court af- 
firms judgment in favor of plaintiff on 
account of defendant’s breach of 4 con- 
tract to sell corn. 

The contract was to sell “11 cars of 
corn in the ear at $1.50 per bushel of 
80 pounds.” Defendant objected that 
there was no valid contract; that the 
agreement was void for uncertainty as to 
quantity to be delivered. But the courts 
overruled this contention. The supreme 
court says: 

“Our court has approved the following 
quotations from 35 Cyc. pp. 210, 639, de- 
fining the meaning of a carload: 

“Page 210: ‘Where the goods are sold 
by the “carload” the term may be con- 
strued by the custom of trade, but in the 
absence of any agreement or particular 


custom it will ordinarily be held to mean 
the capacity of a car used for transport- 
ing the particular kind of goods sold. 
So, too, a sale of a “cargo” of goods 
means ordinarily the entire load of the 
vessel, and is limited only by the capac- 
ity of the vessel.’ 

“Page 639: ‘Quantity on which dam- 
ages will be computed.—If no fixed quan- 
tity of goods is contracted for, but the 
purchase is of a “carload,” damages 
should be computed on the amount usual- 
ly contained in an ordinary car.’ ” 

Defendant made partial delivery, and 
claimed, as a second defense that, based 
on the minimum capacity of cars, it had 
substantially complied with the contract, 
whereas plaintiff asserted that there was 
a deficiency of three cars. Disposing of 
this claim and determining the proper 
basis for an award of damages in plain- 
tiff’s favor, the supreme court says: 

“We will observe of the evidence that 
it is undisputed that plaintiff extended 
the time for performance of the con- 
tract (as to the delivery of the three cars 
of corn in question) until there was re- 
pudiation of the contract on the part of 
the defendant and the purchase by plain- 
tiff of three cars of corn at its market 
price in Birmingham. Under the authori- 
ties, the market price is fixed and gov- 
erned as of the time to which the deliv- 
ery on contract was postponed. . . . The 
measure of damages for nondelivery is 
based on the difference between the agreed 
price and the market price at the time 
and place of delivery, with interest. . . . 

“The evidence tended to show that on 
Feb. 4, 1918, defendant wrote plaintiff, 
recognizing the contract as executory 
[unfulfilled]; that on the day following, 
plaintiff wired defendant he would buy 
for defendant’s account the three car- 
loads of corn at the place of delivery, 
and immediately defendant wired that he 
had performed the contract in the pre- 
vious shipments; that is, he claimed to 
‘have already shipped 10 over cars.’ To 
this plaintiff replied that he was buying 
for account of defendant three cars of 
corn, and would send draft on Covington 
Mfg. Co. for the difference in price be- 
tween what he would have to pay in the 
market at the point of delivery and the 
contract price of the corn. To this de- 
fendant replied: 

“*T had equally as much right to give 
you so many tons of corn as you had to 
expect me to ship you so many tons, in- 
asmuch as 20,000 lbs, or 10 tons, make 
a minimum car as per railroad schedule. 

. . We consider that we have filled our 
contract in the absence of the terms not 
being specified as to the number of tons 
each car should hold, and we shall stand 
on shipments already made... .’ 

“Under the circumstances of 
breach, plaintiff had the right to pur- 
chase the corn for the defendant’s ac- 
count at the market price at the point 
of delivery, and hold defendant liable for 
the difference. . . . When the defense is 
analyzed, it is merely a contention that 
liability be limited to the minimum ca- 
pacity of a car, 20,000 Ibs. This testi- 
mony was confined to the statement of 
two witnesses, who, in substance, said 
there was no usual amount of corn con- 
tained in the ordinary carload; that the 
minimum carload of corn a railroad 
would accept for transportation was 20,- 
000 Ibs. Plaintiff's evidence tended to 
show that ordinarily a car of corn varied 
from 20,000 to 60,000 Ibs. . . . 

“Under the evidence and the instruc- 
tions of the [trial] court, plaintiff was 
not confined to a recovery based on the 
minimum capacity of a car of corn; the 
question was properly submitted to the 
jury to determine the amount of the 
damages, from the evidence, for nonde- 
livery of the three cars of corn (in the 
ear) in the quantity which an ordinary 
car of corn in the ear contains. 

“In the instructions the [trial] court 
submitted to the jury the amount of 
damages sustained by plaintiff for the 
breach of the contract, and limited the 
issue to the amount of corn for which 
recovery could be had for nondelivery of 
the three cars purchased, saying: 

“What amount .of corn shouid those 
cars have contained—the usual amount— 
it is not the average, you must find from 
all the evidence in this case. . . . Will 
you put it at 20,000 Ibs, 30,000 Ibs, or 
40,000 Ibs? . . .’ 

“The measure of damages was properly 
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submitted, and the finding was supported 
by the evidence. The motion for a new 
trial was properly refused.” 


A. L. H. Srrzer. 





United States—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United 
States during the calendar years 1919 and 
1918, by countries of destination, in barrels 
of 196 lbs, as officially reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 























1919 1918 

Austria-Hungary ...... SPSS»... invades 
Azores and Madeira 

BGIBMGR cccccssccccee meee: ‘cRedes 
Belgium 867,434 1,233,526 
Denmark 140,854 43,044 
Finland ... Ga,tae.. > shaate 
France .... 4,718,188 6,016,160 
Germany . 08,386" ~~ scissor 
Gibraltar 1,212,677 224,604 
GEORGES 6 ecb vccdaccpwess 136,023 48,735 
Iceland and Faroe Islds. 33,101 34,227 
ROSE ee rere. 3,006,825 2,929,005 
Beeree, GOSS, CG, ccices savidcve 82,506 
Netherlands ........... 1,082,207 105,090 
PROPMOS ove vceccecicive 45,715 192,086 
a | Se en » 66,200 130,433 
Roumania ..... ‘wececese ree 
Russia in Europe ...... 167,543 34,761 
Serbia, Montenegro and 

MIRGEER. cccccciccsoce 88,860 = .necce 
Bpein .ccccee 79,941 621 
Sweden. ...... 32,217 49 
Switzerland 204,270 677,851 
Turkey in Europe ..... 6.368 -  cesene 
United Kingdom— 

Pre 8,943,808 8,718,808 

WOGSIBRE oiccedcescoe 1,331,142 1,209,763 

BUEN. concanecicece 165,198 84,962 
ode pn, MET 942 4,890 
British Honduras ..... 24,111 20,023 
COMBED. ccccccccccccccs 7,816 61,045 
Costa Rica ....cssccves 61,622 787 
Guatemala ......ssee05 104,536 5,614 
Honduras 48,037 6,577 
Nicaragua 43,583 4,855 
Panama .. 102,938 20,786 
Salvador . 62,649 1,845 
DD 8 és Rise bakavsds 602,477 65,834 
Newfoundland and 

EMBEREOP occ ccvecacce 11,548 640 
BAFORGGR ccccccesceues 27,439 9,070 
SEIU os cccuwocnacse 103,869 45,926 
Trinidad and Tobago... 43,738 9,523 
Other Br. West Indies. 46,300 47,063 
GU. 0s ccdccsnececccccs 1,408,698 641,564 
Dominican Republic ... 92,142 8,326 
Dutch West Indies .... 16,105 2,445 
French West Indies ... 80,712 33,425 
SEE nes tbhis sh caneees 268,243 378 
Virgin Islands of U. S... 20,497 22,516 
APBOMUIME cccvecsce o* 500 26 
PO, ae 218,806 8 ccesse 
Rey errr 279,664 596 
GD nc checocceeceetec 200 20 
CORSERIER occ ccccccccvec 25,603 24 
WED db aéeccccvetess 45.360 cesses 
British Guiana ........ 21,892 6,208 
Dutch Guiana ......... 20,444 11 
French Guiana ........ 19,601 9,886 
BOE Sb Ses ceedsdcbedns 8,260 6,255 
Venezuela ........6.45. 124,893 530 
rere errr rere 3,913 2 
B+ 3 2bbdbcovesetson 42 5 
poe eee B #eénan 
Dutch East Indies .... 9B. s cecces 
Hongkong *s SG888 § sdéscos 
SOBGE o vidccsvveces S586 seeses 
Russia in Asia ........ 356 66 
BIOER. 2 occscisccessvcose 5 see 
Turkey in Asia ........ 2 . oe 
AUEEIGER ctcccecvecsces 5 oeeece 
Other British Oceania. . 46 21 
French Oceania ....... 229 1,219 
Philippine Islands ..... 54,904 22 
Belgian Kongo ........ 4,361 1,276 
British West Africa.... 74,094 17,420 
British South Africa .. $11 
WIE. .¢hGbw acs cctecces 1,09 81,365 
French Africa ........ 24,672 3,820 
German Africa ........ 1,607 15 
EADOTIR i cccccwcecs 924 691 
Portuguese Africa . lee 
Spanish Africa ........ S56 | «seecse 

BOR 666s ciesivrvic 26,449,881 21,706,700 





United States—Bran and Middlings Exports 


Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States during the calendar years 1919 
and 1918, by countries of destination, in tons 
of 2,000 lbs, as officially reported by the 
Department of Commerce: 














1919 1918 
GOPMARY ocicceveccseccsvice 1 636 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... eee 2 
NOPWEY oe vcvcocccsececocbeces 35 eee 
United Kingdom—England .. 44 232 
Bermudas wesvsccicoscccccccere 217 802 
British Honduras ........... 3 1 
COMAGR ccoccccvescovccccscs 261 68 
Costa RicO wcccccsccccccccce 2 3 
Guatemala ..cscccccccccccce 4 cos 
WOICSPEBUS co ccccsdccceeeecec ees 1 
Panama ...... 305 268 
Mexico ....... soeece 476 2,477 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. ..... 7 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 183 61 
DORRNS, cicscdvesccébéaces 222 284 
TOMEBIOR. 6 oc cdies boeediesces 39 17 
Trinidad and Tobago ....... 248 238 
Other British West Indies... 42 66 
GM a Shek i dose canckccescess 2,326 2,776 
Dominican Republic ........ oes 
French West Indies ......... 11 15 
Virgin Islands of U. S....... 1 soe 
WOR os ccccsoccicccscccccs ee 6 
MOROEEL 260 eee docccccoscces 1 ees 
British Guiana ... 33 65 
French Guiana . 1 oes 
Uruguay ..... 2 oes 
Venezuela .... 2 2 
Chosen ......... eee 1 
DORM 049d c6Ghbpacressecesies 1 aan 
French Oceania ............ one 1 
Philippine Islands .........+ 50 oe 
British West Africa ........ 4 . 
BOCAS cs cccccccccvvececces 4,617 17,878 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dotvuru, Mixn., Nov. 29.—The closing 
weeks of the season of navigation nearly 
always find the mills here running to 
pretty nearly their full capacity, but last 
week they fell to the lowest per cent of 
operation, compared with capacity, of 
any week during the month. This shows 
the unsatisfactory condition of the flour 
demand. After the next few days the 
cost of putting flour to the seaboard all- 
rail will be about llc higher than now 
by lake-and-rail, but the East shows no 
desire to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Demand was slow and small in volume. 
The unsettled wheat price and the con- 
sequent unsteadiness of flour frightened 
out buyers. Some who bought at higher 
levels are trying to arrange for cancella- 
tions, but mills are holding them rigidly 
to their obligations. 

A reduction of 50c bbl last week put 
quotations at the lowest point since 1916. 
The trade seems to be of the opinion 
that the bottom is not far off, and to be 
waiting for the turning of the corner, 
which, when it is apparently reached, will 
probably be followed by fair buying. 

The atom flour mill demand was lim- 
ited, with sales mainly to those who want 
delivery of their purchases on the last 
boats. New orders and the cleaning off 
of contracts already made kept the mill 
busy. Quotations were lowered 50c bbl, 
following the decline in wheat. 

The rye flour market showed no change. 
The mill slightly shaded prices last week, 
and today dropped them 10@lé5c bbl 
again. The demand was entirely local. 

Mills were cleaning up bookings of 
millfeed the past week, but outside of 
that showed no interest, not having any- 
thing to offer after caring for contract 
business. Some demand for bran con- 
tinues, and there are light offerings of 
it, but the heavier feeds were not much in 
inquiry and the market tone was easier. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .. 19,965 53 
Last week .....ccccecscece 24,280 63 
Last year ....csscccesercees 29,705 80 
Two years ago ...........+ 27,230 73 


NOTES 


Barley continues heavy, closing at 50@ 
67c. Stock in elevators is being shipped 
east by boats. 

The big stocks of oats in Duluth-Su- 
perior elevators will probably be carried 
over to await a better demand. 

The Gee-Lewis Grain Co., of Minneap- 
olis, will close its Duluth office Nov. 30. 
G. H. Walker is the Duluth representa- 
tive. 

G. P. Harbison, a member of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, and Miss Elizabeth 
Roberts, were married Thanksgiving 
Day. 

W. D. Jones, with the Hallet & Carey 
Co., returned to his desk today much im- 
proved, following a month’s absence due 
to ill health. 

The screenings market is stagnant. 
Buyers purchase only what they abso- 
lutely must, and are waiting for im- 

ved conditions. Wheat screenings are 
quoted at $8@10 ton. 

At a meeting of the representatives 
of the exchanges upon which future trad- 
ing is conducted, held Saturday at Chi- 
cago, it was decided to open trading in 
the May delivery on Dec. 15. 

Several cargoes of flaxseed were load- 
ed late last week, and some others may 
go out before the close. This will serve 
to reduce the heavy stock now here. 
Wheat stocks will be reduced to a low 
level. 

The board of appraisal of the customs 
department will hold a session in Duluth, 
Dec. 13, at which the Hallet & Carey 
Co. and the Woodward-Newhouse Co. 
will contest valuations placed upon 
screenings. 

G. Le Personne, Antwerp, Belgium, 
was on ‘change last week. He is in this 
country sizing up conditions regarding 
buying of agricultural products by his 
country during the next few months as 
exchange and general situation warrants. 

Little spring wheat is arriving here, 
due to the slow demand and the holding 
by owners. Durum wheat is coming in 


better volume, and is in demand to fill 
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sales to the East. It is being rushed in 
to make delivery before the close of 
navigation. 

The movement of Canadian grain, 
especially wheat, this way has dwindled 
to small proportions, and it is intimated 
that about all that was contracted to be 
forwarded here has been received and 
only remains to be shipped to interior 
destinations. 

Vessel tonnage is offered for the re- 
mainder of November and the first five 
days of December at 4c per bu on wheat 
to Buffalo. A little chartering is being 
done to cover some loose ends, and this 
will — continue up to the close, 
but the bulk of the business has already 
been covered. 

Local mills are picking up occasional 
cars of choice dark northern at better 
than generally quoted. Calls for spring 
grades are mostly for the lower class. 
Durum continues in general demand, and 
the heavy receipts now arriving either 
apply or sell at fair premiums over the 
December delivery. 

Bakers have made another cut, of Ic 
in the retail price of bread. Small 
loaves of one pound are now selling at 
10c, and large sizes at 15c, and some bak- 
ers have raised the weight of the large 
loaves to 24 oz. This is a reduction of 2c 
in the past month. Biscuits and rolls 
have been reduced 1@2c dozen. 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
will probably operate boats up to Dec. 
5 in the carrying of flour and feed, and 
expects to have everything cleaned up 
by the sailing of the final boat. The 
amount of flour moved out this fall has 
been considerably less than in normal 
years, and the shipping season will wind 
up quietly and without the usual rush. 

Spring wheat futures reflect lessened 
interest, with market showing an unmis- 
takable disposition to throw off the acute 
depression that has been lately so evi- 
dent. Similar action is shown by durum, 
but not to the same extent. Request is 
better for durum from the East and for 
export. Houses having connections in 
that direction are in the market picking 
up supplies. 

F. G. Cartson. 





ANOTHER RAIL DECISION 


Supreme Court Rules That Passenger Fares 
in Illinois Should Not Be Below 
Interstate Rates 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission promul- 
gated another decision this week bearing 
on the controversy between the federal 
government and the state railroad com- 
missions on intrastate rates. The Com- 
mission ruled that passenger fares in 
Illinois should not be proportionately 
lower than interstate fares prescribed for 
that territory. 

“The power to regulate interstate com- 
merce was granted Congress chiefly as a 
means of protection against commercial 
hostilities and reprisals between the 
various states,” the Commission says. 
“This condition in our early history over- 
whelmed the Confederation and threat- 
ened the commercial destruction of some 
of the states. The existence of that ex- 
clusive power in Congress is of greater 
importance now than at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, for the 
protection of the states themselves. 

“Today, railroads run the length and 
breadth of the country. Many of them 
traverse with their own lines a number 
of states. Even though a carrier’s rails 
may be confined wholly within a state, 
it is ordinarily an important link in the 
transportation of commerce from and to 
other states. Each state, therefore, is 
vitally interested in the transportation 
conditions in the other. A narrow or 
Selfish policy with respect to the trans- 
portation instrumentalities within a state 
may cripple or suppress the commerce 
of the other states. 

“It was stated on argument that about 
31 states had permitted the same in- 
creases as were fixed in the 1920 rate 
increases. Are the transportation facili- 
ties of these states and of the nation to 
be put in jeopardy by reason of the fail- 
ure of the other states to conform to 
the plan adopted by the Congress for 
the welfare of the nation as a whole? 

“If without reason the fares 
within a state are lower than those au- 


thorized and established for interstate 
roe ste intrastate passenger traffic 
will not contribute its just share to the 
passenger revenues of the carriers, and 
the carriers may not earn the statutory 
return without further increases in the 
transportation charges on other traffic, 
acieding interstate commerce, thus un- 
justly discriminating against such com- 
merce, 

“Such a situation will also result, as 
the record discloses, in depleting the 
revenues from interstate commerce by 
diverting to intrastate channels what 
otherwise would form part of interstate 
passenger traffic. Thus, the existence, 
side by side with interstate fares, of in- 
trastate fares fixed at a lower level, con- 
stitutes an obstruction to interstate com- 
merce, thereby unduly, unreasonably and 
unjustly discriminating against such 
commerce in contravention of the act. 

“We are of the opinion, and further 
find, that to remove the undue prejudice 
and unjust discrimination found to exist, 
the present fares for the intrastate 
transportation of passengers in Illinois 
should be increased in amounts which 
shall correspond to the increases hereto- 
fore made; and that surcharges upon the 
contemporaneous charges for space occu- 
pied by passengers travelling in intra- 
state commerce in sleeping cars and par- 
lor cars in Illinois, amounting to 50 per 
cent of such charges, should be estab- 
lished, such surcharges to accrue to the 
rail lines.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





MORE ABOUT INVENTORY VALUES 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following letter from P. McFarlan, 
of Mellis, Pirie & Co., chartered account- 
ants, Minneapolis: 

“T have read with much interest the 
article in your issue of Nov. 10 relative to 
‘Inventory Values and Taxes.’ In read- 
ing the replies from the millers, one 
would no doubt think that the Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co.’s method 
of inventorying at cost and the Interna- 
tional Milling Co.’s method of bringing 
its open flour orders, its grain options, 
grain on hand and in transit, etc., to the 
market, would give entirely different re- 
sults. This is not the case if both mill- 
ing concerns are hedged, that is, if their 
long and short statement is in balance 
at the date of the cut-off; the miller 
who prices his wheat and flour inventories 
at cost stops there, while the miller who 
adopts market values must also take into 
consideration the gain or loss in the 
basis price of the open flour orders and 
open options. The following statement 
shows the results obtained by pricing in- 
ventories at cost and at market, and it 
will be observed that, while both give 
practically identical results, the market 
price is preferable, as it covers any loss 
or gain in market spreads, and, further- 
more, it automatically takes into consid- 
eration market losses and gains on any 
unprotected grain or open flour orders: 

Sold 800 bbls of flour, basing the sale on 
the wheat market at $2.05. Hedged the sale 
as follows: 


Bought 1,600 bus cash wheat @ $2.05 
Bought 2,000 bus option wheat @ $1.98 


3,600 bus wheat @ 4% bus per bbl= 
800 bbls. 

At the date of the cut-off, the cash market 
closed at $2.01 and the option at $1.95. 

Example No. 1, pricing inventories on 
cost basis: 

1,600 bus wheat in elevator at cost, $2.05=— 
$3,280. 

If any of the wheat was milled, the flour 
would be valued on the same basis as the 
wheat. The unfilled sales contract and the 
open option would be ignored. 


Example No, 2, pricing inventories at 
market: 
1,600 bus wheat in elevator on date of 

cut-off at market, $2.01............+. $3,216 
Deduct: Logs in open option— 

Bought 2,000 bus at $1.98..... $3,960 

Now worth market, $1.95..... 3,900 60 








$3,156 
Add: Gain in “open flour orders, 
basis price’ on account of pric- 
ing inventories at market: 
Sold 800 bbis or 3,600 bus at 
basis price on date of sale, 


t 
close, date of cut-off, $2.01.... 7,236 144 








Value of inventories on market basis. . $3,300 

The difference of $20 is the market gain 
in the spread. 

“It will thus be seen that a milling 
concern may carry in its balance sheet 
an inventory of grain and grain products 
at cost, even although the market value 
is lower, provided the grain and flour 
were hedged to protect these costs. To 
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my mind the best procedure for a mil 
that takes chances on the market is to jp. 
ventory at cost when cost is lower thay 
the market, and at market when cost jg 
higher. Inventorying unhedged grain at 
cost gives a correct milling profit, but of 
course if market is lower than cost, the 
market loss would have to be considered, 
These points are continually cropping up 
in our business, and we shall be glad to 
hear a little more about them, as diring 
the last few days three of our milling 
clients have asked our advice.” : 


FARM BUREAU MEETING 


Food Production in England to Be Topic of 
British Ambassador in Talk Before 
Federation Convention 


Inp1anapouis, Inp., Nov. 27.—TF ood 
production in England will be discisseq 
at the annual national convention o/ the 
American Farm Bureau Federation jy 
Indianapolis by Sir Auckland Geiides, 
Great Britain’s ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States, it was announced this week by 
officials of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, who made public 
the official programme for the mecting, 
Sessions will begin Dec. 6, and close 
Dec. 8. 

In discussing his subject, it is exp cted 
that the British ambassador will devote 
considerable attention to international 
relationships with reference to dealing 
in grain and its transportation. (ther 
prominent speakers on the prograimme 
include W. P. G. Harding, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, W. L. | lar- 





ding, governer of Iowa, and James P. 
Goodrich, governor of Indiana, in ddi- 
tion to numerous persons more closely 


identified with grain raising and _ gen- 
eral farming. 

Governor Goodrich will speak at the 
opening session, on Monday morning, and 
John G, Brown, president of the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, will 
make the response. The remainder of 
the first session will be marked by an 
address by J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the hearing of reports. 


Transportation problems, as they affect 
the farmer, miller, grain dealer and 
others dealing in the farmer’s products, 
will be considered at the afternoon ses- 
sion. In the evening Ambassador Geddes 


will speak, and Harvey J. Sconce, of 
Illinois, will discuss “Impressions from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome.” Mrs. J. C. Ketcham, of 
Michigan, will speak on “Woman’s Place 
in the Farm Organization.” 

H. C. Wallace, of Des Moines, [owa, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, will ta!k on 
the fundamentals of co-operative mar- 
keting at the morning session, Tuesday, 
and Milo D, Campbell, of Coldwater, 
Mich., will make an address on the sub- 
ject of “Looking Ahead.” At the after- 
noon session Gray Silver, representative 
of the farmers’ organization at Wash- 
ington, and H. C. McKenzie, of Wal- 
ton, N. Y., chairman of the taxation 
committee of the organization, will speak. 

A special meeting of the women will 
be held in the afternoon under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. Ketcham. A talk by Mary 
P. McCullum, of Winnipeg, Man., asso- 
ciate editor of the Grain Growers’ Guide, 
will precede that of Governer W. P. G. 
Harding at the evening session. 

Organization plans for farmers and 
grain growers will be discussed at the 
session Wednesday morning by Mirra) 
D. Lincoln, secretary of the Ohio tarm- 
ers’ organization, Charles E. Gunnels, 
assistant secretary of the national! or- 
ganization, Murl McDonald, of Iow., E. 
E. Reynolds, treasurer of the Indiana 
organization, and Charles Sailor, of Chi- 
cago. The afternoon and evening pro- 
grammes will be devoted to the reports 
of committees, general business an! the 
election of officers. 

With the possible exception of the 
women’s meeting, Tuesday, all sessions 
will be held at the Masonic Temple. The 
women may meet at the Claypool Hotel. 

‘ Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





The value of imports into Peru during 
the year 1919 reached 7,549,655 Peruvian 
pounds (1 Peruvian pound=$4.8665 U. 5. 
currency) from the United States, 1, 
645,946 from Great Britain, 316,908 from 
Japan, and 153,017 from France. 
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= 
Quotations corrected to dates shown. 
CHICAGO, NOV, 27 

FLO Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. cago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

merchants (skrkskeves ceases $10.00 @10.25 
sprit tents, Jute ..ccesecees 8.00@ 8.80 
spr raights, jute .....++6. 7.20@ 7.40 
Spring clears, Jute .eeeeeeeeeee 6.75@ 7.10 
Secon¢ ar, 140 Ibs, jute...... 5.20@ 5.65 
City s’ spring patents, jute. 8.10@ 8.40 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
patent, southern, jute ........ .--$8.60@9.25 
Stra southern, jute ........ - 8.00@8.25 
Clea ithern, jute ...... weceee 6.50@6.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First nt, Kansas, jute ........ $8.25 @8.60 
Pate! per Cent ..cceeccrececes 7.30@7.65 
Cle nsaS, JUTE ceccsccvercoes 6.30@6.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Ryé . white, jute, per bbl... .$8.50@8.75 
Ry r, standard, jute ...... .» 6.75 @7.00 

W! vT—Prices declined sharply most of 
the with an advance of 5c today. 
Mill les were 50,000 bus at the last and 
50,04 i previously for export. Premiums 
wel r, especially on hard winter, and 
bids at the Gulf were higher. Range of 
pri th comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
11 39 «@194 182%@..... 234@238% 
yy -@190% 195 @213 231@255% 
1 ha 160% @178 181 @199 240@245 
9 } @170% 179 @195 236@244 
in 0 @167 ts aan eres f @305 
ns 58 @158% 184%@..... 285 @295 
1 dk 51% @174% 184% @191% 316@322 

CORN—Offerings light and shipping de- 
mat tter, with an advance of %@2c 
at close on new and 1@2c on old. 
Pren s were stronger at the close. The 
rang 

This week Last week Last year 
61 ° .+-@67 80% @82% 128 @148 
5 60 @64% 67 @83 125 @149 
$1 61% @70 67% @84 129 @140 

64% @70 7 @84 134 @150 

67 @75% 75 @86 142 @154 
1 69% @75 81 @85%145 @151 
6 62 @73 68 @79 128%@146 
5 62% @70 67 @84%,129 @146 
4 y 64 @T70 70 @8&2 1385 @143% 
3 6E 74 @86 138 @151 
2 y 72 @79% 77% @88 148 @156 
1 74 @T77 78% @88% 150% @156 
3 ow 644% @73 69% @82% 135 @144 
2 70 @738 72% @86 142 @150 
1 71 @73%80 @86 147 @151 

OA; Shipping demand fair, with offer- 
ing t Prices declined early, and re- 
acte the last. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
4w 13 @47 45% @50% 72 @76% 
3 W 3 2 @50 46 @52 72% @78% 
2 Ww 16 § 4 @50 48% @54 74% @79%4 
1 w ea ¢ @49% 50 @54 76 @8s0 

RY Export buying good. Offerings 

n outside fair. Cash lots sold lc 
over December, with a range of $1.42@ 
1.5 ympared with $1.53@1.65 last week, 
anc 21.50% last year, The close today 
was % for No. 2; December, $1.40%; 
May 29, 

BAnLEY—Offerings small, with demand 
rest most of the time. Poor to fancy 
rang 60@95c, compared with 75c@$1.12 
last k and $1.34@1.55 last year. The 
close today was 638@88c for cash, 65c for 
Dex and 68%c for May. 

CONN GOODS—Corn meal sharply lower, 
wit! le moderate at the decline. Corn 
fl 15, corn meal $2, cream meal $1.90, 
pea mminy $2.05, granulated hominy $2, 
per 100 lbs, in car lots. Rolled oats un- 
changed at $3 per 90-lb sack. Oatmeal 
eas t $3.40 per 100 lbs, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market weaker and 
pri lower, with a little more business at 
th line, sales being at $53 ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Linseed ofl 2c lower at 97c for 
raw 1@4-bbl lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

W s receipts and shipments of flour and 
g1 00's omitted): 

7~-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

: 1920 19 1920 1919 
Fle 138 266 86 199 
vi I 314 826 116 =, 834 
: Bsevece 882 1,488 1,144 697 
0 bus...eee 829 1,154 855 1,426 
R Re cecke 41 33 5 189 
I bus.... 4238 276 121 83 

KANSAS CITY, NOV. 2 
, OUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 

7 asis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
: +e ee $8.10 @8.30 
7.15 @7.30 
6.00 @6.50 
5.50@5.75 





MILLFEED—The market was very inac- 


tir 


this week, 
.. ling brown shorts. Prices suffered 
Crop of about $2 during the week. Quo 


reg 


tior 
tions, 


brown shorts, $29@30; gray shorts, $32@ 


this being especially true 


a 
ta- 


per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $28@29; 


33. 


WHEAT—Another week of general price 


declines featured the market. While a tend- 
ency to show strength was noticeable on 
several occasions, bear factors predominated 
and the market closed considerably under 
last week. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.55@1.57, 
medium $1.52@1.54; No. 2 $1.53@1.55, me- 
dium $1.50@1.52; No. 3 $1.52@1.53, medium 


$1.49@1.51; No. 4 $1.50@1.52, medium $1.47 
@1.49; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.76@1.77, No. 2 
$1.74@1.75, No. 3 $1.70@1.73, No. 4 $1.67 
@1.68. 


CORN—For the first time in some weeks 
a fairly active demand was experienced in 
the corn market, and prices closed somewhat 
higher than those of an week. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 69@71c, No. 3 65@67c, 
No. 4 62@64c; mM... corn, No. 2 67@68c, 
No. 3 64@66c, No. 4 62@63c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 61@62c, No. 3 58@59c, No. 4 55@58c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
rc Receipts——, -—Shipments—. 
1919 


1920 1919 1920 
Flour, bbls. 8,775 24,375 55,575 76,700 
W’t, bus.1,644,350 2,795,650 1,142,100 1,359,450 
Corn, bus..307,500 351,250 65,000 88,750 
Oats, bus..107,100 283,900 94,500 111,000 
Rye, bus... 27,500 19,800 27,500 7,700 
Barley, bus.132,000 51,000 68,900 24,700 
Bran, tons. 640 1,300 1,320 2,460 
Hay, tons.. 14,544 14,004 4,044 6,264 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 27 

FL OUR—Spring first patent $8 @8.20, 
standard $7.40@7.60, first clear $6.50@6.65 
hard winter patent $8@8.20, straight $7.40@ 
7.60, first clear $6.50@6.80; soft winter pat- 
ent $8.50@10.50, straight $8@8.25, first clear 
$6.30 @6.50. 

MILLFEED—Dull and 
winter bran is quoted 
shorts at $34. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 


Hard 
gray 


depressed. 
at $33, and 
294 


269 cars, against 





last week. Prices 9@10c lower, demand 
quiet. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.83; No. 
1 hard, $1.64; No, 2 hard, $1.62. 

CORN—Quiet, with prices 3@5c_ lower. 
Receipts, 154 cars, against 160. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, 73c; No. 3 corn, 7l1c; 
No. 4 corn, 67¢c; No. 5 corn, 65c; No. 1 yel- 
low, 77c; No. 2 yellow, 76c; No. 3 yellow, 
78c; No. 4 yellow, 68@69c; No. 5 yellow, 
67c; No. 6 yellow, 62c; No. 1 white, 74c; 
No. 2 white, 74c; No. 4 white, 67@68c; No. 5 
white, 65c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $2.15; cream meal, $2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.25. 

OATS ed and quiet. Receipts, 
126 cars, against 170. Closing prices: No. 1 
oats, 49%c; No. 3 white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 
47%e 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 






1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 63,830 120,720 78,740 126,340 
Wheat, bus.. 746,134 688,963 323,2; 746,380 
Corn, bus.... 289,900 455,150 165,36 
Oats, bus.... 448,000 506,000 466,180 5 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 1,100 eT 
Barley, bus... 59,200 11,200 4,510 








DULUTH, NOV. 2 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
1920 1919 

Family patent.... BSB Bocce cDarsees 
Bakers patent 8.00 P ~ Pere 
First clear, jute.... 7. 7.75 9.90@10.40 
Second clear, jute.. 5.25@5.75 7.15@ 7.65 
No. 2 semolina..... 8.50 @8.75 12.00@12.25 
Durum patent ..... 8.25 @8.50 11.75 @12.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

1920 1919 
wah. GS i ccdivcrves $4.15 $4.00 
Pure white rye .......... 4.35 4.30 
; Se. EB ., eeraneree 3.50 3.40 
Wee. | GALE FES .ncsccvers 4.05 bso 
Pe DOS ac ceaneesedenes 3.75 3.75 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Nov. 27.19,615 Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 
Nov. 20.24,200 Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 
Nov. 13.19,100 Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 
Nov. 6.. 7,900 Nov. 8..31,530 Nov. 9..17,695 

WHEAT—Futures showed a reactionary 


tendency the closing day, and pressure was 
considerably lessened. The entire list sold 
under $1.50, the first time in four years. 


In both spring and durum, December showed 
most weakness. Net loss against November 
20 ranged 4%@15%c. In the spring cash 
market, only milling requirements were met, 
the volume being limited. Durum acted 
better under elevator and shipping demand. 
Increased movement and offerings at the end 
of the week caused buyers to reduce pre- 
miums. A cut of 8c was reported today, 
in addition to 2c previously recorded for the 
top stuff. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in this market, during the week, in 
“cents per bushel: 

1 dark 1 dk hard, 
north, choice Montana 
BeOV. BO evcescaer 164 @167 165 
WOM. SB vicvc vests 156 @159 157 
BNOV. BS .cccccses 163 @166 164 
BHOY, BO ccrnccece 155% @158% + nase 
DOONe EE cvccccce cttumepeseas’® <> “badte 
Nov. 4 SEU SSEOC® CEOS @151% 150% 
A SEE SEUT EER CO @152% 152% 
eHollasy. 


--Amber —- -—Durum—, 
No. 1 0.1 No.2 
Nov. 20... 179 117 176 174 
Nov. 22... 172 170 169 167 
Nov. 23. 176% 174% 173% 171% 
Nov. 24... 168 166 165 163 
ee PS ere ee? (7 ere eo 
Nov. 26 159% 157% 1564 154% 
Nov. 27. 156% 154% 153% 15 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures in 


this market during the week, 


-—-Spring— 


per 
--Durum—, Winter 


bushel: 


Dec. March Dec. March Dec. 

Nov. 20.. 158 154% 164 162 157 

Nov. 22.. 152 152 157 156% 151 

Nov. 28.. 159 160% 163% 164 158 
Nov. 24.. 151% 153% 155 155% 150% 
BUOY, BEF. csvns 26008 dseese Seaee weuee 
Nov. 26.. 145% 147% 148% 1650 144% 
Nov. 27.. 147% 149% 148% 152% 146% 

*Holiday. 
Closing prices of coarse grain, in cents per 
bushel: 
Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 20 410% @41% 147% 55@ 72 
Nov. 22 39% @40% 143 50@ 67 
Nov. 23 .... 42 @43 150 50@ 67 
Nov. 24 ....@41 @42 146% 50@ 67 
Nov. 25* Bevery envece oe > oe 
Nov. 26 41% @42 139 50@ 67 
Nov. 37 .... 4 Sas 138 50@ 67 
Nov. 29, 1919 71% @73% 148% 116@144 


*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
vw Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring 377 77 3,150 1,023 323 6,122 
Durum -1,184 98 1,157 1,226 649 921 
Wimter scee 18 18 201 4 105 
Totals 1,579 193 4,508 2,249 976 7,148 
CORB ccsese 41 13 137 ae 365 
EO ie ceves 504 184 748 587 1,397 796 
Barley 178 Ss 658 210 156 460 
Flaxseed 128 7 519 117 20 257 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 27, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): 





Receipts by 


7-~Wheat stocks— — grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 5 100 46 6,465 49 4 2,345 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 169 32 135 68 13 74 
All other 
spring 590 362 1,260 105 44 239 
1 am dur) 
1, 2 dur § 429 615 1,167 170 17 434 
All other 
durum 705 1,867 1,305 174 23 96 
Winter 39 17 1,350 7 1 183 
Mixed 24 o* -. 689 43 483 
Totals ..2,056 2 1939 11,682 1, 262 145 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

19 


Flaxseed 


1920 1919 18 

. 2,189 382 160 
393 3,362 360 
436 271 1,039 
-1,478 40 608 


FLAXSEED—On Monday a 


ing to 28c was registered, 
reaction 
depression on Wednesday, 


timent 


week. 
from 
lower 


poor oil 
tion all inspired 


lowest spots on the week, 
Burdensome 
foreign 


dominating 


on the following 


market 


Closing figures were 


than Nov. 20. 
market and an easy 
heavy selling. 


followed by a 
day 
with 
the 
about 


1920 1919 1918 
, es 3 


3 4 
3 


2° ae 
“1 


break extend- 


22c 
and fresh 
bearish sen- 
rest of the 
10c up 
but 18@19c 
stocks, 
situa- 
Premium on 











No. 1 spot or to-arrive was increased lic late 
in the week, and closed 8c over the De- 
cember delivery. November not wanted. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-———Close- 
Opening Nov. 29 
Nov. 22 High Low Nov. 27 1919 
Nov. ..$2.05 2.05 $1.81 $1.90 $5.15 
Dec. 2.05 2.05 1.80 1.91 4.85 
Jan. 2.10 2.10 1.89 1.93 ° 
May 2.19 2.19 1.93 2.03 4.76 
PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 27 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,260 bbls, and 6,024,115 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,600 sacks to Con- 
stantinople and 2,679 to Hamburg. Quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 
Spring first patent ............06. $8.85 @9.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.35 @8.85 
Spring first clear ....sesseccceses 7.60@8.00 


Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft winter straight 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and lower, 
erate but ample offerings. 


@10 
qualit 


short patent 
straight 


per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
y, for new. 
WHEAT—Offerings light, 


8.75 @9.25 
8.25 @8.50 
8.50@9.50 


with mod- 


Quotations, $9.50 


according to 


but practically 


nothing doing, and prices closed at net de- 


cline of 12c. Receipts, 930,013 bus; exports, 
200,063; stock, 1,916,769. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 


No. 2 red winter 
red winter, garlicky 

Other 
schedule of discounts: 


No. 2 


grades quoted at t 


mixed wheat, 


---$1.77@1.82 
1.66@1.71 
following 
Se un- 


he 


der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 


No. 4 wheat, 


7e under No. 2; 


No. 5 wheat, 


Sample according to qual- 


llc under No, 2. 
ity. 








CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow, 
and prices declined 18c, Receipts, 930,013 
bus; exports, 60,000; stock, 72,642. Quota- 
tions, 96@98c for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS veak in sympa- 
thy with raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy ..... $2.65 

Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 3.00 

Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 2.50 

White table meal, fancy ....... eeeee 8.00 
White corn flour, fancy ........ ecccce 8.76 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ....... 3.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ........ 2.90 

MILLFEED—Supplies not large, but buy- 


ers holding off, and market weak and lower 





in sympathy with declines in grain. Quo- 
tations: 
BPCING WERE scscccccccenccsesas $41.00 @ 42.00 
WOES WIRES THEM cic cence saews 42.00@ 43.00 
Standard middlings ........... 38.00 @39.00 
PICU BIGGER «oc 6 60.00 0000480 46.00 @ 48.00 
MOOG GO a cccsrccccstacnvctsnes 55.00 @57.00 
OATS and 1%c lower, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Receipts, 91,679 
bus; stock, 244,938. Quotations: No, 2 white, 
60@60%c; No. 3 white, 59@59'%c., 
OATMEAL—Dull and barely steady. Quo- 


100-Ilb sacks, $4.33; 
per two 90-lb 


tations: 
rolled, 


ground oatmeal, 
steam or kiln-dried, 





sacks, $6.70; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $4.65. 

BALTIMORE, NOV. 27 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Mertng. Gest Sateet ociccciccaeds $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard brands .......... 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.75 @9.00 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.25 @8.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 8.25 @8.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 7.00@7.25 
SUVS GOEL, WRI. bios6e hsb eciesecaé 7.50@7.75 
Rye Hour, stenGara .ccseseccreve 6.75 @7.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ 11.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 11.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.25 
City mills’ winter straight .......... 10.00 

MILLFEED—Steady and quiet. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$40@41; soft winter bran, $44@45; standard 
middlings, $39@40; flour middlings, $51@ 
52; red dog, $60@61; city mills’ middlings, 
$40@41. 

WHEAT—Declined 9@10c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 474,192 bus; ex- 
ports, 556,837; stock, 2,766,844. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.81; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.70; December, $1.70%; 
January, $1.72%; range of southern for 


week, $1.30@1.75. 

CORN—Down 7c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, mostly western for export, 
71,231 bus; exports, 51,429; stock, 749,968. 
Closing prices: contract spot, 89c, nominal; 
domestic old No. 3 or better, track, 93c; 
range of new southern for week, 75@S85c; 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.10@4.15. 

OATS—Off 3@3%c; demand and move- 
ry moderate. Receipts, 27,902 bus; stock, 
425,406. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 59c, sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 
57%c asked, 

RYE—Lost 7%c; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 85,425 bus; stock, 726,195. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for éxport, 
$1.56%; range of southern bag lots for 
week, $1.50@1.60. 


TOLEDO, NOV. 27 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $8.50@9; spring, $7.90, bulk. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $39.00@ 41.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed .... 41.00@42.00 
Winter wheat middlings........ 41.00 @ 43.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ -@50.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 8.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 45 cars, 22 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 42 cars, 16 contract, 

Oo teceipts, 37 cars, 15 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 163,000 114,800 49,236 13,100 
Corn, bus.... 63,750 56,250 1,428 17,136 
Oats, bus.... 106,600 36,900 38,971 11,890 
MILWAUKEE, NOV. 27 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton............. $8.75 @9.00 
Spring straight, cotton .......... 8.20@8.35 
WEIS. CEOSE, GOERG .6 vc ccesccccsecs 7.20 @7.85 
Second clear, cotton ..........++. +.» »@5.20 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 8.10@8.50 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ....... 7.60 @7.85 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........... 6.00@7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ........... ee» + @8.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ........ 2.30@2.40 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... 2.15 @ 2.26 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 2.10@2.20 
MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $32 


@33; standard fine middlings, $30@31; flour 
middlings, $37@39; red dog, $48.50@50; rye 
feed, $29@30; hominy feed, $34.50@35.50,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined %7@10c. Receipts, 52 
cars. Demand was fair from shippers and 
millers, especially for red winter grades. 





_— 


~ Saget 


1108 


No. 1 northern, $1.66@1.80; No. 2, $1.55@ 
1.70; No. 3, $1.45@1.65. 

BARLEY—Off 3@10c. Receipts, 182 cars. 
Demand was good for choice, but low grades 
dull and considerable carried over. No. 3, 
$1@1.14; No. 4, 68c@$1.03; feed and re- 
jected, 60@80c. 

RYE—Dropped 7@8c. Receipts, 50 cars. 
Demand continues good from shippers; mill- 
ers buying sparingly. No. 1, $1.40@1.47%; 
No, 2, $1.40@1.47%; No. 3, $1.39@1.46%. 

CORN—Declined 5@8c. Receipts, 222 cars. 
Demand was good for yellow and white, 
while mixed was slow. Movement expected 
to show liberal increase from now on. No. 
3 yellow, 65@74%c; No. 4 yellow, 65@73c; 
No. 3 mixed, 65@71c; No. 3 white, 65@7i1c. 

OATS—Unsettled, closing 1c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 195 cars. Demand good from ship- 
pers and local industries. No. 2 white, 46 
@49%c; No. 3 white, 45% @47%c; No. 4 
white, 44@46%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis... 5,660 14,250 26,250 26,290 
Wheat, bus.. 70,200 119,260 18,550 92,940 
Corn, bus.... 316,350 316,920 55,600 35,340 
Oats, bus.... 393,900 364,650 223,160 446,340 
Barley, bus.. 279,645 197,820 23,580 143,940 
Rye, bus..... 68,500 66,150 26,550 ..... 
Feed, tons... 360 900 3,509 690 





BUFFALO, NOV. 27 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..........+++. $....@8.45 
Bakers patent .. a 
First clear .... 

Second clear .... 

Rye, pure white oe 

Pe MANES Fcc deececeessccrveres 

TRPOM, DOT COM .cccciccccccsvcce '. 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 35.00 
PEEEIOE SOOT goede cececacseégeade @ 44,00 
Flour middlings ...........+.+:. «eee + @45.00 
Red dog, per ton .....,.-++e0-. f....@54.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton peeeee 50. net 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... : - @ 40.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 40.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .........- @ 42.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ..........- @52.64 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... @44.50 
Oil meal, per ton .......eeeeeee @ 48.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ @ 3.20 
BEER, BOR, FS ce civecccccccsscccss @ 1.90 


WHEAT—Receipts of rail whenk were all 
put in store, as bids made for offerings were 
too low. 

CORN—Market very strong on light re- 
ceipts and active demand from _ millers. 
Prices here were comparatively high, and 
last week’s closing quotations were easily 
obtained for old corn. All the new corn 
offered was alse taken, Closing: old corn, 
No. 1 yellow 90c, No. 2 yellow 90c, No. 3 
yellow 89c, No. 4 yellow 86c, No. 5 yellow 
84c; new corn, No. 3 yellow 88c, No. 4 yellow 
88c, No. 5 yellow 75c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Strong all week, and closed at 2c 
advance. Feed mills took all offerings of 
good oats, and were in the market at the 
close for more. Closing: No. 1 white, 55%c; 
No. 2 white, 54%c; No. 3 white, 52c; No. 4 
white, 48%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No sales reported, and offer- 
ings light. Malting quoted 90@9%5c, and 
feed 80@85c, on track. Malting, shipment 
by the close of navigation, 90@95c, c.i.f., 
Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings; some inquiry. 





NEW YORK, NOV. 27 


FLOUR—Though quiet, a slight disposi- 
tion to buy, based upon a feeling that the 
market cannot go much lower, helped to 
improve the feeling of pessimism formerly 
prevalent. Stocks not regarded as heavy 
and, as soon as market settles on anything 
like firm basis, buying conditions expected 
to improve. Quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $10@10.50; standard patents, $8.25@9; 
first clears, $7@7.50; soft winter straights, 
$8.25@8.75; hard winter straights, $8.25@9; 
first clear, $7@8; rye, $8.75@9.50,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 160,998 bbls. 

WHEAT—Market active, but prices lower. 
England bought about 400,000 bus Canadian 
wheat, and Spain and Italy purchased local- 
ly, total export sales amounting to over 
1,500,000 bus. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.79%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.79%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.77%. Receipts, 2,424,400 
bus, 

CORN—Market firmer and stronger, and 
did not altogether reflect the action of 
wheat. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 94\%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 92%c; No. 2 white, 93%c, Re- 
ceipts, 26,600 bus. 

OATS—Quiet; general condition in sym- 
pathy with corn. Quotations were 59@60c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 206,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 30 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 Ibs, were within the following 


Nov. 30 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON 32 .cvoces..s $8.30@8.50 $14.40@14.60 
Standard patent .... 7.85@8.25 13.70@14.30 
Bakers patent ..... - 7.756@8.00 13.30@13.95 
*First clear, jute.... 6.25@6.90 ««++@ 9.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 5.00@5.25 6.00@ 6.49 


*140-Ib jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 30), in 
jute, were: 


30 Year ago 
Medium semolina.. .$7. 1803. 60 $.....@12.40 
Durum flour ........ 6.50@6.90 9.90@ 10.40 
Clear .....+-+++++-+ 5.256@6.00 8 ....@ 8.50 


~ Flaxseed, bus ... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Dec. 4. seeses 884,330 449,655 404,605 
Nov. 87... 390,830 442,075 400,225 630,840 
Nov, 20... 396,725 486,240 417,760 499,120 
Nov. 18... 340,995 449,690 360,440 630,205 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


BOG; 4.20. cecces 6,645 14,570 32,090 
Nov. 37... seosc. 4,500 122,200 68,015 
Nov. 20... 660 5,240 101,495 31,395 
Nov. 13... 6,300 1,365 121,000 18,235 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 118,896 189,735 ose 205 
Sept. 11. 63 69,936 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69,936 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 26. 63 69,935 196,120 280,070 350 eee 
Oct, 2.. 63 69,935 215,440 263,790 eee 610 
Oct. 9.. 63 69,935 206,880 272,305 645 1,686 
Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 61 68,465 171,755 258,410 336 750 
Oct. 30. 62 69,365 217,595 259,915 1,990 ose 
Nov. 6. 62 69,415 221,875 247,655 one eve 
Nov. 13. 61 69,065 240,200 251,650 1,620 415 
Nov. 20. 60 68,415 222,870 272,465 eee 880 
Nov. 27. 48 54,675 143,250 196,705 owe sieve 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 30), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


. 30 Year ago 
BBPGR cocccccccccce $36. TOOT. 00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@ -» 41,00@42.00 
Flour middlings... 37. oes. 00 48.00@49.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 45.00@..... 67.00@658.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $32.50@33.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 32.50@33.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 32.25@32.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 32.00@32.50 






Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, . -@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.95@ 3.00 
Corn meal, yellowft ....... cee. 2.85@ 2.90 
VO BOUL, WRG onic cicececcces 8.30@ 8.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* fos beeets 6.20@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.05@ 7.10 
Graham, stafhdard, bbift ........ 6.85@ 6.90 
PN GON? bs cooks dct es seeuus «+-@ 3.00 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 9.00@14.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............+> 45.50 @ 46.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Nov. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
ve searhet ‘pe: 152% @155% 147 % @ e 152% 
@ 


26... ii9% @ 163% 146% @149% iis 9.140% 
27... 151 @166 148 @151 143 @148 
29... 153 @157 150 @153 145 @150 
30... 150% @154% 146% @150% 141% @146% 
Nov. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
24... 150% @155% 149% @152% 145% @149% 
26... 144% @id9% 143% @id6% 139% @i43% 
27... 146 @151 145 @148 141 @145 


29... 148 @153 147 @150 143 @147 
30... 145% @150% 143% @147% 139% @143% 
Dec. Dec. 
Nov. 24 ...... $1.47% Nov. 37 ...... $1.43 
Nov, 25° ..... o FOR, BD .0cces 1.45 
ROG, WE ccccee 1.41% ree 1.41% 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 
the range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
23... G8S@71 42 @42% 143% @144% 55@s80 
24... 68@70 41% @41% 139% @140% 55@80 
26*.. ..@.. oD ucce sepece @ wcece --@.. 
133% @134% 53@77 


26... 68@69 41% @42 
27... 69@71 teh etry 132 @133 51@77 
29... 71@72 42% @43% 131 @134 52@78 


*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: ov. 29 

Nov. 27 Nov. 20 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,942,640 3,728,260 2,819,360 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,164 25,576 17,762 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,857 2,748 4,225 
Corn, bus ....... 336,420 329,400 259,380 
Cate, BOS .ricecs 285,420 440,640 189,880 
Barley, bus ..... 582,860 660,880 270,480 
oe eee 106,400 84,240 113,100 
Flaxseed, bus ... 159,720 181,040 124,390 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
N 


ending Saturday were: ov. 29 

Nov. 27. Nov. 20 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,262,170 1,327,030 687,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 429,450 439,233 495,064 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,155 14,846 20,215 
Corn, bus ....... 151,620 67,320 91,630 
Oats, bus ....... 261,300 316,200 344,020 
Barley, bus ..... 410,020 606,760 273,870 
Rye, bus ........ 64,240 53,330 46,080 


16,380 11,900 6,780 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 29 Nov. 30 
Nov. 27 Nov. 20 1919 1918 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,055 952 465 2,177 
No. 1 northern. 30 32 59 11,924 
No. 2 northern. . 12 5 15 1,904 
Others ..... «+ +-6,862 6,242 7,311 6,176 
ROOEEe co ccgdos 7,450 7,231 7,851 22,181 
Be BORT 6. cececs 589 601 se = 
S| Sa 10,656 10,145 
Tm 2016 wccccsee 4,825 3,990 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 29 Nov. 30 Dec. 1 
Nov. 27 Nov. 20 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 238 30 9 89 17 
Oats ...7,226 7,097 4,262 1,487 2,716 
Barley ..1,099 1,160 889 730 724 
Rye .... 655 68 6,639 1,293 615 
Flaxseed. 689 685 54 84 47 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—-SOou'-- Duluth 
Track To arr. rack Dec. May 
Nov. 23....$2.04% 2.04% 2.06 2.04 2.18 
1.96% 2.10% 





Nov, 24.... 1.96% 1.96% 1.98 

Nov. 25*... sone soos cece esos 

Nov. 26.... 1 91% 1.91% 1.93 1.90 2.03 

Nov. ee 1.92% 1.92% 1.93% 1.90% 2.03 

Nov. 1.97 1.96% 2.01 1.98 2.10 
*Hollday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

cong aan tues” -——In store——, 

920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis. “To 124 96 629 54 84 
Duluth..... 12 7 620 1,481 40 ws 

Totals.... 288 131 615 2,110 94 84 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Nov. 
27, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
19 1919 














1920 1919 20 
Minneapolis ....2,873 1,827 363 280 
Duluth ......... 2,074 598 1,348 455 
Petes .ccceces 4,947 2,425 1,711 735 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Nov. 27 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,699 708 402 636 58 
Boston ..... 144 4 23 186 eee 
Buffalo ..... 3,278 524 2,817 428 256 
Chicago .... 699 2,471 12,272 153 289 
Afloat 329 TT vr awe 
Detroit ..... "72 9 187 31 sa 
Duluth . 2,056 cos $9,389 393 436 

Galveston ...2,960 15 — 361 . 


Indianapolis. 211 360 496 eee 
Kan. City...2,931 192 1,540 134 








Milwaukee... 301 57 1,389 103 126 
Minneapolis 7,450 40 7,226 55 1,099 
N. Orleans. .4,337 159 161 9 487 
Newp. News. 4 4 6 Oe se 
New York...4,831 459 1,437 812 312 
Omaha ..... 1,208 143 1,176 172 26 
Peoria ...... 13 35 396 1 a. 
Philadelphia 1,807 40 251 187 10 
St. Louis ... 280 52 897 19 15 
Toledo ..... 850 32 932 10 2 
Canals ..... 350 owe ou 280 asa 
Lakes ...... 6,668 See 84 436 171 

Totals -43,149 5,634 33,961 4,406 3,287 


Last year..89,742 1,477 16,922 17,198 2,940 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK, 
Increase—Wheat, 3,325,000 bus. Decreases 
—Corn, 1,506,000 bus; oats, 367,000; rye, 337,- 
000; barley, 196,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Nov, 24... 495 304 291 43 884 447 
Nov. 25* oes ae Kee ‘ 2° re 
Nov. 26 ... 580 581 204 29 788 374 


Nov. 27... 303 399 220 91,274 449 
Nov. 29 ... 6518 412 353 42 1,020 6556 
Nov. 30 ... 382 299 216 22 1,056 386 











8 1,995 1,284 145 6,022 2,212 





Totals ..2,27 
*Holiday. 





United States—Oats Imports 
Imports of oats into the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of origin, in bushels of 32 Ibs, as 
officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce: 





1919 1918 

EN. Cie s beh 66h008 cher esn* 105 one 
MORSE .ccccccrscecese o< 8 135 
COMBED cccccccccvecceccces 607,953 1,443,510 
MEORICO cw cccwcccsscccsvcces 1,062 14 
GRID kc cwcbesevccsctovecse eee 41 
BORON. 0.4545 casncdnercsee 609,128 1,443,700 





United States—Macaroni Imports 
Imports of macaroni, vermicelli and all 
similar preparations into the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of origin, in pounds, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce: 





1919 1918 

BE Kc oct ceensdoewtsnnsas’ 15,872 ..... 
GOMGRS a vincccccvecdcitcsers 17,369 711 
ARIBOMUMS occccecvvccvscesss beens 260 
GED coceccctéterteputicvice. omets 50 
CREM, «2 00 0 ce wetesvecsines +» 18,796 30,078 
HROMGMONE 2.0 ccctvccesccese 265,790 67,271 
Japan ..... eSebctvecicnye +++ 594,724 303,650 
Totals ....... en ae oe vee 902,551 402,010 


December 1, 1929 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week idin 
Nov. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): oJ 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fiay 
Ce Sere 2,536 702 129 
Consolidated .... 981 46 10 33 
Ogilvies ......... 616 70 81 
Western ......... 1,087 105 20 ‘he 
Grain Growers .. 799 488 64 
Fort William .... 452 184 43 ba 
Gi Te Bes te rcoss 1,592 666 64 Py 
Northwestern ... 474 30 10 , 
Port Arthur ..... 2,624 766 29 a 
Can. Gov’t ...... 399 435 84 414 
Sask. Co-op. : 2,686 286 17 4 
Dav. & Smith ... 91 5 : 

Totale .....<.. 14,336 3,783 
VOOF HO ceccccse 4,317 2,327 1, ro 
Receipts ......... 4,971 786 37 
Lake shipments... 6,341 238 857 
Rail shipments... 70 166 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omit ) 

Wheat— Bus Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... 19 No. 2C, W... 795 
No, 1 northern..6,656 No. 3 C. W... 
No. 2 northern..3,1838 Ex. 1 feed .. 
No. 3 northern..3,025 1 feed ....... 
Bre Ds ceseccecs CGR. 3 Se0G@ ...... 
BIO. B vccvsesccs 156 Others ...... 
ING. ] cscccccecs 36 ie 
WOE ccccccccns 18 | an 
| Rr a 37 
WIeMte? cccecscce 15 
Special bin .... 22 
ee ee 518 

Total .w.ccses 14,336 





United States—Corn Exports 
Exports of corn from the United ates 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1 , by 
countries of destination, in bushels of Ibs, 
as officially reported by the Departn nt of 
Commerce: 











1919 )18 
Azores, Madeira Islds... ...... 414 
Ce eee 1,009,969 3,667,151 
EPORERRUEE pn ev.isccneeces 334,711 
PROD soc sicn't's Veebewes 6 1 
Iceland and Faroe Islds. 420 
ME Wenn wed bee éedec | ubkk eas 2,196,321 
Netherlands ........... 100,168 6,004 
OE Seviscssess, sevave 080 
Turkey in Europe ..... 117,229 
United Kingdom— 

| eee 269,472 13 222 

RR re 314,634 1 06 

PEOIMME i sccccscscocs 364,387 7,466 
MCINOGE, 65.55 ceeveseces 7,673 9,362 
British Honduras ..... 12 600 
CMG. ca ccccinocccess 6,542,025 13 954 
CRCOMOD 6 vss ccccuces 2 Te 
PED 6 5.654, 0K 0b ows 4 1,570 62 
eee 254 819 
UD. 56.0 en e¥eas ere 1,111 ),841 
SPE ST eee 5,000 10 
DED. dh vnc aban by cues 133,887 2 23 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. 2,115 2,023 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

PROS ci ccaavvveccecs 3,928 
DRENESOR so Fiswrvscceca 19 
S.- Sicacwerdcee Gs 10 
Trinidad and Tobago... 11 
Other Br. West Indies. 6,724 
CID owt acd.e es tatewan ss 1,964,540 1, 
Dominican Republic ... 18 
Duteh West Indies .... = scces. 

French West Indies ... 6,530 
Pr eee eee 121 
Virgin Islands of U.S... 3,157 22 
yO Prey ey ere 480 
MEE © ws 004.6000 kebn es 456 eeee 
CEE. 40.008 00 cheeee's 0.0 18 10 
CORSEBDIR peccccccsccce 178 eee 
SPORE» os cuccisccrerce 4 
British Guiana 336 00 
French Guiana 784 20 
POCG visivinverces ven 8 
(oo. rer a 89 
CHD See eS save veecvass 7 4 
CROOEE cbse eoessnccscs 2 2 
GRBOE Bee ccovesiccccess 1 3 
MBSE osocesceseccs  cecees 44 
New Zealand .......... 16 
Other British Oceania..  ...... 2 
German Oceania ...... = csesee 18 
Philippine Islands ..... 305 3 
British West Africa....  ...... 2 
British South Africa ... 100 6 
Portuguese Africa ..... 46 ouge 
BOOMS ov ovsvcovssecs 11,192,533 39, 99,091 





United States—Barley Flour Exp: rts 
Exports of barley flour from the (Jnited 


States during the calendar years 19'! and 
1918, by countries of destination, in | arrels 
of 196 lbs, as officially reported by te De- 
partment of Commerce: 
1919 *1918 
Austria-Hungary ........... 22,982 tee 
+ ithe kd wok ¢etmene wid 53,629 8,479 
POOUEREEE, sveccccerediccctioes 3,825 + 
oe, ee PR ree er ose 91,191 
on at. MELLEL LULL T ECE 1 
GERORIIAF o's vnc crdicecccccees 633 see 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... wae 610 
PEE o 0b 6 6 6¥bEb cb di-peecece 8,418 5,602 
eee 6,188 3,722 
NN a erne ts 0 £85 wha nedicns 0% 150 51,902 
USE Gs baer ebebscvasecc --. 4,660 
Bwitwertamd .ccvcccccceece ss 6,658 
United Kingdom— 
ee Ot ree 159,901 49,521 
ee ee ee we. 6,278 
CORI. 16 00 0 odin shes hetaccans 2 . 
PORGEAG 6 66s ce nccke di sivcgge 15 5 
SE ieee ibe 12 154 
Newfoundland and Labrador. —T 1,300 
FOMBOIGR 606 6 Seed edi cececdicé 50 * 
—— British West Indies. a ié 
pebedecsesictsecdesesne 10 
British GONRRE  cccccdccdécces 2 
ag DOTTY EEC LEELA eT Ee 5 
WOO bis 6:6. coves swbe ee 5 
Britioh Im@ie 262 rcociccccces 13 
Russia in Asia ....... evecee 1 


— 


255,845 369,078 


osaly. 1-Dec. 31, 1918, 
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\E NOVELS OF W. L. GEORGE 


h he served in the French army 
the war, and although he pictures 
often as a highly patriotic adopt- 
of England, W. L. George nev- 
is an avowed pacifist and inter- 
ist. These characteristics have 
d an increased virulence in his 
stories, “Blind Alley” and “Cali- 
d they have made him offensive 
a reader; nevertheless, Mr. 
is well worthy of being consid- 
me of the most entertaining and 
of present-day novelists. 
ieorge was born in France 38 
o. He was educated successive- 
, analytical chemist, an engineer, 
, a soldier and a business man, 
i907 finally lodged in journalism. 
be seen from this that he has 
in a superficial foundation for 
the material of fact and opinion 
woven into his fictions. He has 
ted to most of the London pub- 
says Who’s Who, “on topics 
between the art of the trouba- 
id the finance of railways; spe- 
erested in feminism and its sub- 
. marriage and divorce problems; 
and sex questions generally.” 
d of Roses,” Mr. George’s first 
s published in 1911. It was fol- 
1912 by “The City of Light,” in 
‘Israel Kalisch,” and in 1914 by 
ond Blooming” and “The Mak- 
n Englishman.” It probably can 
hat “The Second Blooming” first 
Mr. George seriously to the at- 
»f the American public, and it 
ie Making of an Englishman” 
him forth in the interesting light 
dern amalgamation of Saxon and 
this story is told in the first per- 
the events of his own life are 
coincide with those of Lucien 
, the book’s central figure. 
“The Stranger’s Wedding,” pub- 
1916, there is a gap of three 
his fiction output, the next offer- 
g “Blind Alley,” published in 
n addition to his novels he has 
| the following feminist, psycho- 
, biographical and critical works: 
and Tomorrow,” 1913; “Dra- 
\ctualities,’ 1914; “Anatole 
1915; “The Intelligence of 
1917; “A Novelist on Novels,” 
| “Eddies of the Day,” 1919. 
\lley” is a study of sociological 
to the war. Its deep cynicism, 
sive pacifism, and some of its 
ry realism contributed nothing 
pularity. However, in this, as 
his work, there is unquestionable 
t is characterized by graphic 
it diction, forceful metaphor, 
character analysis, and a fine 
ding of human nature in all 
ig strata, 
1ost recent novel, “Caliban” 
& Bros.), is likewise, though 
he same degree, scarred with 
He appears not to be able to 
inal fling at some of the darker 
unpleasant features of a most 
nt war. His cynicism is direct- 
main, into a new channel. This 
pillories principally the great 
ommon people with its vulgar 
vhat to read, 
ory is that of a modern yellow 
t, and to a remarkable degree 
wise the history of yellow jour- 
record that might apply to the 
tates almost as accurately as to 
Richard Bulmer, emerging 
common people, rises through 
e range of journalistic degrees 
ypmost round of power. yhen 
id in school he makes the great 
of what “the people” unfor- 
want to read—not the best peo- 
‘ the most people. Beginning as 
or of a school paper, he carries 
i with him to complete success, 
iter, as the publisher of a huge 
on of magazines and newspapers. 
rint be- 
solidify very early in his jour- 
career. While he was editor of 


his first great venture, Zip, he “had 
dreams in which he knew exactly what 
the public wanted, a monstrous sort of 
public with staring eyes, and a great, 
loose mouth, and no brain. A dream 
very like the reality. He did not hate 
the creature with the silly eyes, for it 
was a large creature that could be 
pleased, made up of millions of grown 
men and women that would crow like 
babies if only you shook the right rattle. 
A creature that slobbered over its bib, 
and cooed with content over the results 
of races which it didn’t bet on, and pic- 
tures of the underclothes of actresses in 
another continent, and details of the 
weddings of royalties it had never seen. 
Bulmer tolerated the British public, and 
saw no harm in its imbecile look when 
confronted with a new idea, in its mean 
revengefulness, its keyhole curiosities, 
and its lickspittle snobberies. He felt 
that the British public was like a great 
ape, begging you to scratch it, and he 
was willing to scratch it; after all, per- 
haps the poor thing itched.” 

From this ugly, but in a large degree 
accurate, premise, Bulmer progresses 
meteorically into power and fortune; he 
becomes a knight, then a peer; he makes 
and unmakes governments; he is a blind, 
riotous force, “appealing to the lowest 
people because there are more of ’em.” 
Still, he says: “I don’t please the mob; I 
lead it. Oh, the mob isn’t so low; it has 
a dim light in its mind, like that half- 
moon. The mob isn’t so bad if 
there’s somebody behind it. People call 
mob rule ochlocracy, but the mob has 
sense. Anyhow, I don’t mind. Any 
‘cracy’ will do for me. . . . I’m neither 

democratic. I’m any- 


aristocratic nor 
cratic, because I understand my fellow- 
men, because I can stimulate them the 
right way.” 

There is little plot in the tale; it is 
mainly an endless chain of events that 
contributes something to the character 
sketching of Bulmer, and almost needless 
repetition of his theories concerning 
what the people want: that average per- 
son who desires nothing “exeept to go 
on getting his wages, his beer, his girl, 
and eightpence to take her to the gallery 
at the local ‘Empire’ on a Saturday 
night.” Yet, successful as he is in his 
professional field, Bulmer discovers other 
standards prevailing in that personal 
field which so inevitably concerns “the 
one woman.” In Janet Willoughby he 
finds an obstacle that will not melt before 
his ruthless, materialistic aggression and 
before his applied cynicism. The end of 
the tale, therefore, conceals something of 
a moral. 

Carrott K. Micwener. 


THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS 

In a book intended by the authors “for 
serious students of business writing,” 
there are brought together under the 
title, “The Literature of Business,” ex- 
cerpts from the writings of philosophers, 
captains of industry, and great men of 
affairs. The volume is designed to meet 
the need of those who “have awakened 
to the fact that letters have a vital part 
in building or ruining a business.” 

“The experienced students know,” state 
the authors, “and the inexperienced 
should be taught, that in too many cases 
the letters are below the standards of 
the firm in other respects; that one may 
not write effective letters merely because 
one writes many letters; and that know- 
ing what one wishes to accomplish is not 
synonymous with knowing how to ac- 
complish it by the letter.” 

The requirements for successful writ- 
ing of business English are stated to be 
a knowledge of business methods, of 
credit practice, of the technic of selling, 
of the elementary psychology of sugges- 
tion as applied in adjustments or collec- 
tions; the possession of character and 
personality; a knowledge of professional 
standards of conduct, of the place of 
business in modern life, and of the hu- 
man problems involved; a command of 


composition, an adequate vocabulary, a 
sense of style, a respect for one’s lan- 
guage, and the capacity to organize and 
marshal one’s ideas. These principles are 
academic, but the material of the book 
is such as to bring them down to a form 
easily grasped and readily applied to in- 
dividual needs. 

The writers and public men who are 
quoted in the book include Charles M. 
Schwab, Frank A. Vanderlip, John Rus- 
kin, Herbert Spencer, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Hugo Munsterberg, James Hay, Jr., 
Ida M. Tarbell, John D. Rockefeller, 
Elbert Hubbard, Robert Louis Steven- 
son and George B. Cortelyou. There are 
many others, some of them equally well 
known. 

It should interest the business man 
who does not already know it, to learn 
that there is a “literature of business,” 
and there are few who would escape 
benefit from reading it. 


“The Literature of Business,” selected and 
edited by Alta Gwinn Saunders and Her- 
bert LeSourd Creek; Harper & Bros., New 
York; $2.25 net. 

* * 


OPINIONS OF THE LEAGUE 


Probably most Americans would pre- 
fer at this moment to have all thought 
or suggestion of the League of Nations 
winnowed carefully from their reading 
matter. If this is true, it is a desire not 
likely to be gratified for many months. 
In any case, the public by no means 
knows too much about the League. “It 
is a question concerning which people 
have talked valiantly but thought feebly, 
due to the fact that the League is a sub- 
ject far too large for a very profound 
popular conception. A little more in- 
struction, therefore, really would not be 
amiss, 

In spite of the public’s haziness on the 
subject, it probably can be taken for 
certainty, the political bickering of the 
moment notwithstanding, that a majority 
of the people of the United States and 
of the world at large are in favor of 
some league, if not the present one. It 
was assumed, when peace negotiations 
began two years ago, that this was the 
case, yet there was no definite means of 
establishing it as a fact. Possibly the 
best evidence that the League theory, if 
not the present interpretation of it, has 
been accepted, is a rereading of the 
League arguments advanced two years 
ago. Such documents cover ground that 
now seems to be purely preliminary, stat- 
ing premises that since have been ac- 
cepted. The argument has passed on to 
the form, not the desirability, of the 
League. In some respects, however, the 
question is still where it was in 1918, and 
a restatement of the general theory of a 
league of nations no doubt will prove 
valuable at the present moment. Such a 
recapitulation is afforded in a. compila- 
tion of the opinions of ten representa- 
tive writers of seven nations, under the 
title, “The Nations and the League.” 


Most of the papers were written prior to~ 


the great American controversy over the 
League, and make no reference to it, 
but they are historical documents having 
unquestionable worth, in consideration of 
the present phase of the international un- 
dertaking. 

In an introduction to the volume, Sir 
George Paish presents the economic 
perils of the world today, offering the 
suggestion that the war debt of the al- 
lies should be guaranteed by the League 
of Nations. French views of the League 
are presented by M. Léon Bourgeois, 
president of the Association of Fran- 
¢aise pour la Société des Nations, and 
M. André Mater, who gives a historical 
account of experiments already made in 
international leagues. The American 
viewpoint is supplied by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University: Sir Sidney Low offers a 
British view, and Louis Strauss and A. 
Heringa contribute Dutch and Belgian 
views, respectively. Johan Castberg, 
president of the Norwegian Odelsting, 
and the explorer, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
write for Norway. The German spokes- 
man is Professor Lujo Brentano, of 
Munich. 


“The Nations and the League,” J. B. Lip- 
Pincott Co., Philadelphia; $2.25 net. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











He called 
in a doctor, who hemmed and hawed, and 


John Jimson was very ill. 


called in a second doctor. Then, while 
John Jimson listened, the two quarreled 
about his case. 

“You're wrong,” said Roctor No. 1. 

“I’m right,” retorted Doctor No. 2. 

“You’re wrong,” repeated Doctor 
No. 1. 

Here the patient gave a groan, and 
brought the medical men to a realization 
of the needs of the moment. But Doctor 
No. 2 couldn’t resist a last swipe. 

“Go your own way,” he said, “but I'll 
prove I’m right at the post-mortem.” 

—The Argonaut. 
* * 
MAJORITY RULE 

“Oh, it’s quite all right,” declared the 
cheerful person whom the visitor to the 
insane asylum met strolling about the 
grounds. “I make no complaint, believ- 
ing in popular government, though some 
might think it hard to lose their liberty 
simply because of a difference of opin- 
ion.” 

“How was that possible?” the visitor 
questioned. 

“Well, I thought every other man mad, 
and every other man thought me mad, 
and the majority ruled.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
* * 


First Rooster: “What’s the matter 
with Mrs. Henlittle?” 
Second Rooster: “Shell shock. Ducks 
came out of the eggs she was sitting on.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
* * 


Buddie: “Have you stopped smok- 
ing?” 

Ferdie: “Yep; sworn off.” 

Buddie: “Why?” 


Ferdie: “It’s getting to be so darned 
effeminate.” —Pitt Panther. 
* * 

Suitor: “Now, what would you say, 
Max, if I told you that I was going to 
marry your mamma?” 

Maz (confidentially): “I’d give you 
the tip to back out of things as quickly 
as you could.” 

—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 
* * 


“I reckon we'll have to settle down in 
one place,” remarked Plodding Pete. 
“What for?” asked Meandering Mike. 
“If they keep boosting railroad rates, 
stealing any little bit of a ride is liable 
to be classed as grand larceny.” 
—Washington Star. 
* 


“You know it is stated that a man’s 
heart beats 92,160 times a day,” said the 
young man wearing a Shriner’s pin. 

“Every day?” asked the Eastern Star 
lady. 

“Yes, every day.” : 

“Well, if a young man’s heart didn’t 
beat more times than that the day he 
proposed marriage to’ me, I’d consider 
him a pretty cold proposition !” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 


“_ —_ you carry a memento of 
some kind in that locket you wear?” the 
inquisitive wife of the clergyman asked 
a parishioner. 

“Yes. It’s a lock of my husband’s 
hair.” 

“But your husband is still alive!” the 
lady exclaimed in considerable surprise. 

“Yes, that is true; but his hair is 
gone.” ‘ —RHouston Post. 

* 

She was a stranger to London and 
was travelling from Brixton to the Ele- 
phant and Castle. She had worried the 
passengers on either side of her as to 
whether she was nearing her destination. 
Finally, getting really anxious, she 
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reached over and deliberately poked the 
conductor with her umbrella. 

“Tell me, my man,” she said, “tell me, 
is this the Elephant and Castle?” 

“No, ma’am, it isn’t,” sharply replied 
the man. “It’s the conductor.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 
am * 


Cabby (to motor car driver who has 
bumped into his horse): “Ah, yer blanky 
coward! Forty against one!” 

—Sydney Bulletin. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required. Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





KANSAS SALESMAN WANTED 


Western Kansas mill in best Turkey 
wheat district has opening for first- 
class man to cover Kansas trade; 
will be no difficulty agreeing on 
salary or commission basis with 
right man; give full particulars 
about yourself. Address 700, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE PITTS- 
burgh district; have had over 10. years’ 
experience selling flour. Address 3783, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY MILLER OF OVER 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills of large and small ca- 


pacity, in Northwest; age 38 Address 
3777, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 38780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT, COMPETENT 
to take charge of 1,000- to 5,000-bbl plant, 
is desirous of making change; both hard 
and soft wheat experience and can guar- 
antee results; wants permanent location 
with progressive firm. Address 3774, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILL MANAGER FOR 200- 
bbl mill; must have good record; an in- 
terest on reasonable terms can be acquired 
in the firm. Address 3747, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Kansas mill with established trade 
in Southwest has openings for two 
high-class salesmen for Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas ter- 
ritory; will give excellent salary or 
make suitable arrangement for sal- 
ary and commission to right men. 
Address 704, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED STENOGRA- 
pher; one familiar with flour milling pre- 
ferred; state experience, education, age 
and salary expected in first letter. Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Bozeman, Mont. 





MACHINERY SALESMAN 


Wanted, high-grade, experi- 
enced, practical, successful mill 
machinery salesman and engi- 
neer; must be ambitious, a 
business-getter, young and un- 
derstand the work thoroughly; 
splendid proposition awaits the 
right man; position carries with 
it excellent future opportunities; 
must be aggressive, up to the 
minute in every way, with prov- 
en ability. Send full details in 
first letter, with all references 
and particulars. Address XYZ, 
3781, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 





OLD ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill, advantageously located, manufac- 
turing high-grade flours, is desirous of 
arranging* additional eastern brokerage 
and jobbing connections; also interested 
engaging salesmen for Michigan, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and part of Ohio territory 
on commission basis. Address 3772, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—THE NATIONAL 


Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 4,000 bbis daily 
capacity, has an opening for an experi- 
enced and capable flour salesman to de- 
velop business in the bakery trade of this 
section; the mill is very favorably located 
for bringing selected spring wheat down 
the lakes from Canada and the Northwest 
and makes a feature of that business; its 
location also assures the best of service to 
the trade in C. F. A. territory; this is an 
exceptional opportunity for the right man; 
address the mill direct, giving record of 
past experience. National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 


Wanted—by man with 13 years’ experi- 
ence in milling business; manager 750- 
bbl mill at present; desire change for 
larger opportunity and more desirable 
location. If interested in capable, high- 
class man, address 701, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A YOUNG MAN 
with 14 years’ experience; want steady job 
at reasonable wages; can furnish reference 
as to character and ability as a miller 
and can come on short notice; Iowa or 
Nebraska pteferred; wire or write. Ad- 





dress C, L. H., care E, T. Christy, Genoa, 
Neb. 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
Thoroughly conversant with 


modern milling and who has 
had full charge of a 2,300-bbl 
spring wheat and 350-bbl rye 
mill, on account of changing 
conditions, is open to consider a 
new position; he is fully compe- 
tent to handle a 6,000-bbl mill 
and is familiar with modern 
milling practices; has been with 
his present company 14 years; is 
48 years old and married; any 
concern having an opening for 
an unusually ‘high-grade man 
would do well to correspond 
with 3738, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE FLOUR SALESMAN HAVING 


personal acquaintance with car buyers in 
New England states, open for position 
with mill wishing representation covering 
this territory; liberal arrangements can 
be made; best of references. Address 3765, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TO OPERATE A 


MIDGET MARVEL 
plant, by a steady, honest, thoroughly ex- 
perienced competent miller; well recom- 
mended by past employers; can make a 
high-grade flour and good yield on a 
Midget; farmers’ trade a specialty; rea- 
sonable salary, permanent position want- 
ed; the best of services rendered. Address 
3771, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FLOUR MAN WITH SIX YEARS’ SELLING 
experience, two of which were spent di- 
recting sales of an Illinois mill, would like 
to get into touch with some good milling 
concern having a vacancy in its sales de- 
partment, or would be pleased to hear 
from mill owner having other interests 
and wanting to employ a mill manager. 
Address 3752, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED CASH GRAIN AND FEED 
man, married, age 36, desires connection 
reliable firm; experienced coarse grain 
merchandiser, country office and terminal; 
floor experience; present employed south- 
ern firm, who are discontinuing grain end; 
desire get back North; acquainted north- 
ern territory; familiar rates, etc; refer- 
ences first-class. Address 3766, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH THOROUGH 
knowledge of business, having eight years’ 
experience covering entire New England 
states, desires position with reliable north- 
western mill; can show successful selling 
record and desirable references; control as 
near as possible a fair number high-class 
jobbing connections; am not out of a job, 
but have excellent reasons for desiring 
change. Address 3778, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MODERN MILLER OF PROVEN ABIL- 
ity will accept position as head miller in 
good mill of 400 bbls or more capacity, 
giving full guaranty of highest standards 
and assuming all costs of any possible 
changes in unsatisfactory plant until full 
efficiency is obtained; no run-down rattle- 
traps will be considered; full information 
and description of plant desired in first 
letter. Address 3768, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill, 60 to 200 bbls, possibly second in 
larger; have had almost life-time experi- 
ence in milling; am competent and reli- 
able; always found at post of duty; will 
guarantee the best possible results in qual- 
ity and yield; have tools and can do ordi- 
nary millwright .work and make necessary 
changes; want place that will be steady 
and careful milling appreciated; letters of 
reference will be sent on request; state 
kind of mill, also salary you can pay, in 
first letter; northwestern states preferred. 
Address Box 576, Anoka, Minn. 








AS SALES MANAGER BY MAN 30 YEARS 
old; I am not a world-beater, not a mes- 
merist, not a whirlwind, I am just a 
man; but I do claim that through natural 
sales and executive ability, experience and 
hard work I can _ successfully mer- 
chandise the products of a flour mill; that 
I can meet the problems and manage the 
sales department in an intelligent manner. 
Do you need such a man? If the head 
job is filled and you need a competent 
assistant, write me; it is possible that if 
you offer a good opportunity we could get 
together. Address 3775, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
$1,000 cash or more can arrange to buy 
a complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete,—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment; local 
people wish to interest a practical miller 
and will give the right man liberal sup- 
port and the chance of his life; North 
Dakota location, plenty of the best spring 
wheat; this is a genuine opportunity for a 
man with experience and a good record. 
Address 3779, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Two Fairbanks 10-ton scales 
with hoppers of 400-bu ca- 
pacity, like new. 

One Shock malt-grinding mil! 
with hopper and magneto. 
One Howes barley screen and 

separator, 

One Hersey grains dryer and 
rolls, 


For details apply to 


BUNKER HILL BREWERIES, 
Charlestown, Mass, 


WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to gra 
flour and mill products, Do not’ 
overlook delay, shortage, decline 
market and deterioration § clain 
We have an extensive organizati 
for handling these matters. Ref: 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or T 
Northwestern Miller. We are men 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ Nation 
Association and the Traffic Club 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay, 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bli¢., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





COMPLETE STEAM POWER PLANT FoR 
sale; one heavy duty Corliss engine: two 


boilers, 80 h-p each, full fronts and rock- 
ing grate bars; one smokestack and 
breeching; pumps, heater, piping and all 
connections; all in good condition. hey- 


enne Milling Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 





WHOLESALE GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILL- 
feed brokerage business for sale—estab- 
lished four years, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
30 good live mill and grain accounts, also 
very highest class of customers among 
wholesale bakers and grain firms in Los 
Angeles territory; have certified audit 
books covering four years two months; 
account senior partner wishing to retire 
from active business and junior partner 
going to Orient will sell this established 
business for $20,000 cash; will bear closest 
investigation and is rare opportunity for 
those desiring location and paying busi- 
ness in southern California. Address 3762, 
care Northwestern Miller, 600 Central 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FULL ROLLER PROCESS FLOUR AND 
feed mill for sale at a bargain; water 
power and water rights of two streams, 
with 24-ft fall, developing 500 h-p; good 
farming district and excellent local com- 
munity; Montoursville, Pa. If interested, 
act quickly. H. G, Phillips, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Williamsport, Pa, 





FOR SALE—MODERN MINNESOTA $125- 
bbl plansifter mill, 20,000-bu elevator in 
connection; good location, fine shipping 
facilities, large local trade; mill complete, 
in fine shape and now running; small 
amount cash, balance easy terms, or will 
accept good improved land as part. For 
particulars address X.Y.Z., 3770, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE — ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH 
Strong-Scott feed mill, rebuilt, sharp rolls, 
rolls direct from corrugating shop, new 
feeders and housing, $525; one Barnard & 
Leas 9x18 two-pair-high, rolls caliper 8}§, 
perfect condition, $250; one Monarch attri- 
tion mill, 24-in, motors on shaft, practi- 
cally new, $1,225; two Nordyke & Marmon 
driers, style “H,” with hood, 80-bu ca- 
pacity, cheap; one Triumph crusher, 30-bu 
capacity, perfect condition, $75; one 6x9 
Allis post screenings rolls with one extra 
pair of rolls, $80. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 


High Class 
Representation 
Wanted 


in all markets 


Davenport Flour Mills 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








~ 


Our New Big Bulletin No. 2% 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your copy— 





ZELNICKER n ST.LOUIS 








eign $6.75. 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls 
Life exper ience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Boo 
and “Milling Lessons’’ 75¢ each; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U. S. A. 


ks ‘Book of Receipts’ 











Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


Engineers — Contractors 
Fort William, Ontario ened Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world 
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The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 


its kind. Net, $7.50 


8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
















a pate ~ 
shed ifs | 








MEVERELL L. Goon, Manager 





Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 











Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





Put Appetite in 
Your Advertising 


—with high-class illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 


They’ll sell flour. Let us 
tell you how they have 
sold it before for numer- 
ous mills. 


Buckbee Mears Company 
ST. PAUL 




















FLOUR MILLERS * 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 


Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
mill a more favorable location. 


SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











° ° The only modern 
Riverside Code miller’s code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


CUT chewing isa new and bet- 

ter way t rich 

shredded, lightly salted — no 
excess sweetening. A small chew lasts 
and satisfies. 


Made by WEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY 
1107 Broadway, New York City 





Multi Metal Bolting Cloth 
“Stronger than Silk" 
Sold by the yard or made up 


MULTI METAL CO., INC. 
250 West 19th St. New York City 













Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 








The best suction of any 
scourer made. 







Removes all.dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 


of 


Scourers 
Separators 


Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 














Registered in the 

ra emar United States and 

Foreign Countries 

Trade Mark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. Qomplete files registered 

Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











“EXITO” Will Rid Your Mill of 
the MEDITERRANEAN MOTH 


GUARANTEED BY 


Seeley Chemical Co., Dept. B 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 








Figure Percentages 

accurately oneach 30 days’ free trial. 
grade of flour. Price, $6.50. Write 
Equip your pack- for Bulletin 128. z 


exe with Durant Mfg. Co. 
Durant _ Milwaukee, Wis. 


Packer Tallies 










ACCOUNTING 


ANALYZING STEWARDSHIP 


TEMPLE, WEBB & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. PAUL 


AUDITING 


VERIFYING STEWARDSHIP 


WASHINGTON 








Paul & Paul, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors *4Sscurty Buildine 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in all Countries 


244-246 So. 4th St. 








EXPERT ADVICE and EXPERT SERVICE 


NY THING that bears on an UNDERWOOD 
typewriter, whether in renting a machine or 
repairing one, should be taken up with the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. The company knows 
best because it made the machine. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


Ask us. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


December 1, 1920 











A. HUHN, President 


ALEX. G. HUHN, Secretary 


A.HUHN ELEVATOR GCOMPANY 


OFFICES, 404°406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING WHEAT ENABLES US 
TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES 
OF WHEAT WANTED AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL. 
QUALITY. CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








% SPECIAL SERVICE FOR MILLERS % 


Our special shipping organization looks after requirements for millers. We are in 
constant touch with country points or terminals and can fulfill all requirements. Let 
us quote you on wheat, corn, oats, barley or rye of any grade or quantity. 


The VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. :2tz3"te MINNEAPOLIS, DuLuT#, > 4 











Exevator “B” 


“At Your Service”’ 





Capacrry, 600,000 Busuets Concrete SToracE 


Marquette Elevator Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANDISERS 


W. D. Gregory 
President 

CHARLES A. EATON 
Vice-President 

W. A. GreGorRY 
Secretary 

L. 8. GREGORY 

; Asst. Secretary 

W. J. Russe 

Treasurer 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Sheffield Elevator Co. 


SHIPPERS OF 
Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


B, B, SHEFFIELD, President 
E. W. Erickson, Vice-President 


Ww Elevator Capacity, 
8S. L. Cops, Secretary and Manager 1,700,000 Bushels 
J.A.GOULD, Assistant Manager 








A. E. Coss, Vice-President 
R. 8. Jones, Secretary 


Milling. .. Our Specialty... Milling 


Wheat Barley 


Merchants Elevator Co. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Branch Offices: Sioux Falls, So. Dak.; Davenport, Iowa 


H. D. MoCorp, President 


Write or Wire for Samples 
and Prices 














E. 8. WoopwortTH M. REINSTEIN 
President Manager 


We Make a Specialty 
of Milling Wheat 


Can book for future delivery 
and furnish fireproof storage. 
We are also shippers of rye, 
barley, corn ont oats and can 
fill all orders satisfactorily. 


N. W. Phone Atlantic 4593. : Send us your orders. 
Concrete storage capacity 1,125,000 bushels. 


Concrete Elevator Co. 
Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















